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TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 

The selection of these essay's was not iny own. Many of tlicir 
inetaph^'sical presuppositions and conclusions I am unable to accept. 
But my admiration for their author as a WTitcr on acstlictics and 
politics and also as a ma biduccd me to adventure their translation. 
T ranslations arc notoriously I -a ; for, as the French proverb has 
it, when they arc handsome, tliey arc * at faitliflil and when faithful 
not handsome. I have contented m^'sclf with plainness. 

E. F. Carritt 
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DISCOURSES OK 
PHILOSOPHY 



MY PHILOSOPHY 


I HAVE ALWAYS DECLINED the request to expound my philosophy 
shortly in a popular way, partly because philosophy, like any otlier 
work of man, can only be really understood by tliosc who are of tlic 
trade, and partly because diis possessive ‘my’ has a bad sound. Any 
craftsman wlio takes up tlic job wlu'ch a fclJow-worJccr or pre- 
decessor has dropped, and carries it on towards perfection does not 
call it ‘his’ but ‘our’ work. But I have now reached the age when, as 
Giovanni Prati wrote, tliere rises in the heart ‘the sadness of tlic days 
that arc no more.’ It was his fortune to know sadness but not, as we 
do, to despair in die encircling gloom of slaughter and dekruction of 
all that we held dear or sacred. I have reached the age when a man’s 
life seems a past that he can survey at a single glance, and when he 
himself takes his place in ‘liistory’, or,to put it more plainly, he looks 
at liimself as if he were dead. That is why I am now wilhng to 
comply briefly, so far as is modest and reasonable, with the request. 

Consistently with my simile of a craft as always a matter of colla- 
boration, wc must get rid of die pretence or illusion that a pliilo- 
sopher’s work or ‘system’ is a self-cOmplcted revelation of the 
so-called ‘mystery^ reality’. A definitive pronouncement of total 
truth would mean the burial of thought and all its doubts, and, widi 
them, of man himself, who would not know what to do widi Iiis 
thought if he did not exercise it iiTordcr to live a human lifcy^an 
thinks and will always think and always doubt, though 'he could not 
think if he did not already live in the truth, in the hght of God. In his 
continual progress man stumbles from time to time upon obstacles 
which have a certain common nature; he meets with clouds and 
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darkness and perplexity which he imul clear away if he is to advance 
in tliought and in its corresponding action. A man is a jshiiosopher 
in the strict or eminent sense if he removes one more of these 
stumhling-hlocks, great or small, if he dispels one of these clouds, 
or lightens one darkness, so that by the result .of-his work the 
activities of civilisation and moralitj', slowly perhaps but certainly, 
enjoy increase, 

Hence we see the folly of supposing tliat philosophies arc like 
citlicr clever, brainy’ inventions or dreams, which tnay be believed 
and arouse fanatical enthusiasm, but fade ass'ay, one after the otlicr, 
as tach philosopher contradicts and supersedes the last. Such traiisi- 
torincss is only found in tljc frivolous ignorance of vulgar and 
careless readers; die fact is quite different. The truths definitely 
.attained by philosophers arc not mutually destructive but arc 
accumulated and integrated, and govern die life and drought even of 
the plain man who may be quite un.awarc of it. Wlicn, pray, 
esttoyed die truth which Socrates g.avc to men by emphasising, 
against the rhetorical and dilettante scepricism of the sopiiist, tlic 
force of logical conception, inference and dcfmition t When was 
destro)Td the truth of Descartes which, by reminding man that he 
ss as imdng, gave liinr the only proof of his own rc.nlit\' ? When 
c tru of Vico, syho related drought widr action and .asserted that 
mra can - ow their liistory because drey themselves made it l And 
- Kant, -vyho forever destroyed sensationalism and abstract 

discover}' of dre s}ardicsis a priori and by his 
„ ^ gment, svhich showed drat categories would he 

mtmtions, and intuitions without categories blind 5 
7"" truth of Hegel, that 

FoSSlfmtr not-A’ must be 
Lt XntLrdtl’ not static but living.’not fixed 

both A and not-A demands the new principle drat ‘A is 

dialectic; ’ nttionalist logic gives place to die 

Soiii 

so powerfiillv P^^°^ophical work is conditioned by the demand 

not found 7 possibin^'''^' expressed by Hegel. For while I have 
possible to subsutute for the his^ drat has taken 
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place, from 'which. I must start, anodicr history' that has not taken 
place, as he requires, yet my work, like that of every thinker, great 
or little, could only be done in connection and Correlation with what 
preceded it. Hegel was the last great speculative genius who has 
appeared in the history' of philosophy, a genius of the class of Plato 
and Aristotle, of Descartes, Vico and Kant. After him there have only 
been minor talents, not to speak of mere followers who do not count. 
But about Hegel I felt with distress, what I saw cle.arly, tliat — 
quoting Catullus when in love with Lcsbia— I could live neidicr widi 
him nor wthout him? Certainly I could not do widrout him, diough 
I was well .aware of the bitter revolt against his philosophy during 
die nineteenth century, which acaised him of system-mongcring, of 
violence to the facts, of soplustic trickery and in general of visionary 
raving, or, worse, of charlatanism. For ail that, nobody was able to 
refute effectively his criticism of die tradirional logic, and all attempts 
to do so by Trendelenburg and odiers rcmaincd'unconvincing and 
petty, the controversy' ending with the proclamation of a victory 
which was purely imaginary. What is more, die substantial truth of 
his dialccric had been .absorbed into the blood of a whole generation, 
in whose minds the principle of Iiistorical thinking, which he had 
put foravard, flourished. Even die natural sciences adopted a historical 
method of dicir own in die dicory of evolution, of wliich the new 
positivism claimed to be the philosophy. Politic.al thought also 
abandoned the eighteenth century' faith in intcllcctualism, rational- 
ism, enlightenment and jacobin radicalism, so that die new revolu- 
tionary movement, which was adumbrated as socialism or com- 
munism, aspired to scientific status by adopting and ad.apting to its 
own ends the Iiistorical method of Hegel; and in its theoretical 
expression in Russia today it still wears the Hegelian garment. 

On the odier hand the ordiodox Hegelians, some of whom in 
Italy were worthy of all honour, treated the works of Hegel as 
gospel, and made of his philosophy a rehgion complete with exegesis, 
dogma and ancillary superstitions, so that his school became a con- 
gregation of the faitliful. It was no longer possible to expect from 
them the necessary criticism and correction of the master’s formulas, 
or even any incentive to such criticism, since Hegehanism, as they 
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represented it, now crystallised into a hard and fast dogma, had lost 
the stimulus of die genuine Hegel, who had been his own conswnt 
critic and, to die day of liis dcadi, a prey to internal conflicts. Against 
this Hegel of theirs I rebelled ; I rebelled because of my love* for 
history which I saw either neglected by them or treated as a priori 
dialectic, not as the dialectic which ought to arise from the recorded 
facts and a sympathetic interpretation of the documents ; I rebelled 
because of my love of poetry also, which I saw reduced, in the style 
of Baumgarten, to a confused perception and an immature philosophy 
which fused concepts and conceptual contrasts into imagery'. Finally, 

I rebelled because I found it impossible to find any meaning for the 
dialectical transitions, asserted by diis Hegel, from the ‘Idea to 
Nature and Nature to Spirit or for the return from Spirit to a 
restoration of the ‘Idea’ ; in fact I found meaningless almost all die 
triads which at every step he constructed and overcame by sophistic 
solutions wliich gave his system a specious plausibility and coherence. 

And yet one had to settle one’s account with Hegel or not advance 
at all ; nor did I find in myself the sublime courage of Campanclla, 
in whose moudi the poem of Alessandro Pocrio puts die proud 
defiance of Aristode : ‘Nor, seated on the dironc of the centuries, 
could I tremble to challenge the Stagirite — You arc my opponent ! 
Consequendy, my opposition was cautious and even timid, accom- 
panied by an uneasy feeling drat there might be in Hegel some great 
truth hidden bencadi liis artificial formulas. I thought one dould not 
l^ve fmshed wth the trudi or with the formulas by contemptuously 
throWTOg all away in a bundle, without first finding out what the 
sticto in the bundle were and why they had been fastened together. 
At last when my thne had come, I saw before me the real logic of 
le p osophy Hegel had created, the Dialectic, taking shape out of 
e tang e. At the same time all tlic shackles fell away wliicli had 
hampered and constricted this great thinker, and which owed dieir 
j. § to t e t eological, academic and political traditions of his 
Sir h ambition to herald a new and final 

men SSSr y °n universal history. So 

divine P-en’ ^ T understood the all-too-human failings of his 

g us I was emboldened patiently to disentangle die knot 
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which bound Hcgcl die philosopher 'to Hegel the man of human 
passions and designs, not yet or no longer a pliilosophcr ; wliich 
bound the discoverer of the dialectic to die builder of a closed system, 
die bold and deep diinkcr to the credulous weaver of dialectical 
triads. This conclusion took shape in my well-known book : What 
is Living auci what is Dead in Hegel’s Philosophy J 

It is not wordi while enumerating the criticisms wliicii were at once 
made on this book by the surviving Hegelians or by dicir dwindling 
disciples and imitators. I was accused of deficiency- in speculative 
incdiod because I distinguished widiin a philosopliic sy'stcm ivhat 
was living and what was dead, what true and what fiilsc, whereas, as 
they said, echoing the -words of Hcgcl like parrots, a system is die 
realization of a given principle, which may and should be criticised 
as a singlcAvliolc on some different and better principle, but must not 
be divided up and criticised in its separate parts. But die very diing 
I was deliberately denying was die indivisible unity of philosophic 
systems. Apart from prejudice, I clearly saw behind the apparent 
unity a series or complex of particular problems, some successfully 
solved and others not, sy'stcniatised up to a point, but only in pro- 
■visional systems, which always must be and always arc open to 
reconsideration in the light of later experience and later inevitable 
problems arising by historical necessity. I could not see in each 
system the rcaUsation of a new and limited principle exhausting 
itself therein, since in my -view the one and only principle of philo- 
sophy is die eternal and universal nature of drought itself. So, too, 

I could not accept their demands that the categories or forms of 
spiritual activity should be deduced or developed one from another 
in an orderly progression by demonstrating their logical self- 
contradictions. Such a wearisome ‘ballet of bloodless categories,’’ 
finding a final rest in one supreme ultimate category is precisely the 
‘panlogism’ or pure rationalism which weakened Hegel’s vitality 
and effectiveness and against which I rebelled. For my part, I closed 
my account with Hegel, profiting, widiout scruple, by his great 

’Bari, 1907. English translation: London, 19IJ. 

’The phrase is from F. H. Bradley: Priticiplts of Ijogic. The Italian is siissegiarii t 
tnseguirsi di conlradhfoni logiebt (translator’s note). 
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discoveries as tlic wherewithal to treat by different methods and 
different ideas those problems on which he had forced arbitrary an 
fanciful solutions. 

Thus in aesthetics and the philosophy of language, in mora 
philosophy and the philosoplucs of economics and law, as wclf as 
elsewhere, I proposed and defended conclusions quite different from 
Hegel’s, hi logic also 1 saw clearly that the relations of the natura 
and historical sciences to philosophy compelled me to dirow over- 
board die two imaginary sciences wliich he invented and elaborated, 
die Philosophy of Nature and die Philosophy of History, and to re- 
interpret liis Phenomenology of Spirit, reshaping it as a ‘Phcnoinenology 
of Error (and also of the search for truth). His treatment of the 
history’’ of pliilosophy gave a new dignity to die subject, but I had to 
deny liis historical order of categories in the development, while 
presennng liis identification of philosophy with its liistory. And so 
it was with all his works. The main point is that die more I reflected 
on liis dialectic, of wliich I recognised the substantial trudi, die more 
I saw that it had been itself vitiated by theological and academic- 
salvage from the traditional nictaphysic, and by die habits of abstract 
Insie, wliich accounted for liis arbitrarj^ and cursoiy treatment of 
particular problems, in spite of die flashes of genius, which liis mind 
struck in every direction, and of liis experience and pcjietration in 
human affairs. He had a manly, severe and at the same time wide . 
view of morality ; yet, constrained by liis triadic scheme and his own 
German temperament, widi too htde pohtical sense and- too much 
reverence for authority, he subordinated it to the state and particu- 
ar y to die Prussian state, wliich, to liis mind, had achieved die 
^rfect constitution. He had, what is rare among pliilosophers, a 
ow e S^^d a love for poetry, music and the arts of form ; yet he 
corrapted their innocent iiamre, rationalising them by introducing 
TOnccptual, ^tural and social values instead of the purely esthetic. 

lasised at least as strongly as any other drinker of his time 
the ^ficrcnce and die contrast between the mediod of die under- 
s^^g in saenccs and that of the reason in philosophy ; yet he fused 

comtri»ri!! ^ ^ lyhere one was propedeutic and die other 

P- n. c a conspicuously realistic temper, yet ofteii forgot 
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the dear evidence of fact ; his philosophy was cnipharically one of 
iniinancncc, yet opened die door to transcendence. The systematic 
machinery which he liad set in motion caught him and dragged him 
in its wheels, crushing the seeds of all his best thoughts. 

How did he understand die kind of opposition which provides die 
‘moments’ or stages for his dialectic? What is the origin of the 
‘contradicrion’ which for Hegel was not an insuperable e.Kclusion, 
like diat of good and evil for Parsecs and Manichcans, but always 
leads to a reconciliarion ? As I investigated die origin of the contraries 
and analysed the thought diat lay behind them, I could not resist the 
conclusion that their opposition arises only within the nature of dicir 
own substratum ; it is kindled precisely by the evolution from one 
form of diat substrate to another, from one spiritual activity to 
another, die two being only distinguishable within a unity. Hegel, 
on the other hand>uscd die formula of mere contrariety, to which he 
obstinately adhered and which he carried so far as to make it genera- 
tive of all reality. In this way lie falsified the dialectical complex of 
spirit, one in its various activities, since he denied the reality of diem 
all, interpreting diem slightingly as so many unsuccessful attempts at 
the truth of philosophy, which would be attained only in the mystic 
realisation of the Idea. Tliis was an initial error wliicli had the gravest 
consequences, suicc as I have said, it infects and vitiates his whole 
system. And in spite of all, this force of contrariety, which liad been 
miraculously dreamt of by the ancient Heraclitus, Heraclitus the 
Obscure, and which was now called up and re-enlisted and marshalled 
by Hegel as a necessary instrument for the advance of modem 
thought, remains, with all his imperfections and eccentricities of 
expression, his immortal tide to be called the regenerator of philo- 
sophy. 

And so, since modem thought cannot do widiout diis force of 
contrariety nor the synthesis which at once retains and overcomes 
the opposing elements, it is to be found throughout in the new 
philosopliic home wliich I have made for myself and arranged and 
fitted up, a home new in its foundations and plans and passages and 
in the use of its rooms, since all are pretty different from those wliich 
Hegel had bequeathed. The relation which I dicrc establish between- 

17 
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mind or spirit and nature is no longer a dualistic one where the two 
terms are related by the mediation of God or the Idea, but a, unity 
in which spirit, for its own purposes, fashions the idea of nature or 
the external world; and thus any intrusion of transcendence is 
absolutely excluded. The threefold classification, avhicii goes back to 
t re Stoics and was used for centuries by the Schoolmen, and which 
Hegel found suradving in the philosophy of Wolff distinguished a 
rational philosophy, a ‘real’ philosophy and a 'mctaphysic’ which 

severally to the ‘pliilosophy of spirit, 

^ P ^losophy of nature’ and ‘metaphysical logic.’ My affirmation 
o t le a solutcly spiritual nature of reality annuls this distinction and 
eaves on y the philosophy of spirit, which resolves the other two 
into me Hegel s categories or forms of the spirit were purely 
ogica an therefore logically inadequate. The last of them, that was 
omprise all the rest, cannot be defended in its unrclatcdncss to 
tVi ^ superseded and resolved into itself. All of 

f m **^tlnded, have now given place to the eternal altema- 
tliem n values or categories or activities of spirit; each of 

to presupposes the others, since all are necessary 

the wbn1f.° ^ primacy that belongs only to 

Many liticisms and censures 
as if truth satires have been made on my ‘four’ categories, 

inventions’of goodness and utility were private 

men constantly ^vc ^ =*cti'riries and ideals to.wWch 

meanine. And T names— names that are not without 

■ in the Hegelian wav^ ^^n msistently urged to unify these categories 
up, which I steadily re W to j^^ate them or give them 

poetry is noetrv :>r,A 1.1° philosophy of mine, then, 

poetry nor action nr„- ^ osopliy ; and philosophy is itself neither 
^ they concern them it concerns itself with all these 

oertaJpointTf whidi from a 

spirit, can only rX unifying capacity of the 

their own level, moLrari interacting -with the others. at 

primus inter pares resnerri ^ ^ - governing them indeed, but as a 
P tmg their autonomy, and not as a tyrant. • 

TR 
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Nor docs liistorical knowledge any longer, as used to be tliought, 
stand opposed and inferior to philosophy, since histor>' is philosophy 
in the concrete. If we may elaborate and amend the Kantian definition 
of judgment, historj’ is the only judgment properly so called, and 
includes in itself philosophy, which is only living philosophy in 
histor)' and as history. That is why, since 1 had to find a name for my 
edifice, to the term ‘idealism,’ which has become vague and equivocal, 
I preferred ‘absolute history.** 

I must protest against the identification of this philosophy, some 
of whose features I have indicated, witli Hcgchanism, and against 
its baptism as ‘Italian neo-Hegelianism. protest for the simple 
reason that we carmot believe in ‘schools’ of philosophy, in revivals, 
returns, renewals or patchwork of any sort. We must hold fast to 
the truth that thinking, if it is really thinking, is always die thinking 
of the mind or, better, of die historical moment, in which it is done ; 
that it is always original and not reducible or derivative ; that only 
on these conditions can it be universal or necessary ; and that io treat 
thought in any other way* is to misunderstand its veridical character 
and to materialise it unphilosophically as an event conditioned and 
determined by the past. I hope it is not necessary to state diat in these 
remarks I am not indulging die laudiiw immatsa cupido wliich some- 
times exliibits itself as die gross personal vanity of refusing to 
acknowledge the influence of a master. What can l^c more delightful 
or more restful than a loyal confidence in die person and the teaching 
of a master; Can anyone have failed to c.xpcriencc tliis delightful 
security, especially in his youdi, or to long that it might last for ever, 
as one longs always for some faithful heart, the one heart faidiful 
above all others, on which to rest one’s own, in perfect confidence ; 

I too have experienced tliis happiness ; I remember ■with what longing 
and excitement I awaited, with what a thrill of joy I found the men 
or the books that could clear my confusion and dispel my doubts ; 
by them I judged myself, with them I identified myself, in them I 
lost myself; they were my masters. But if an unchangmg and 
untroubled bond is the rare gift that fortune gives to her favourites 

^Sloricismo assolulo. 

*On the prefix ‘neo’ in philosophy see my Viscorsi di variafilosofta, 1 , 107-15, Bari, 1945. 
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wirli friendship, we nuist not expect it in our relations 

think- fn of our intellectual life, just because they help us to 

in wlnV?"^ ^ o“''sclvcs with the new situations 

not knowTf^ or shall be placed. So soinctitnes, though they may 
selves and ^ I^'now it, they make us different from them- 

mc with °PP°”^nrs. This is what has happened to 

honrhi r ^ ^ •■'nd sh.f always 

have been among the greatest I have had. But I should 

necessary and disciple if I had Failed, whenever I thought 

or hTr^o,^ e r ^^velop or correct 

structure. I j^s doctrines and even to rebuild the whole 

which I wish iiad !■"* ^ system from die ide.a, 

developing and of P™'^'^onaI dymamic system constandy 

A„ ,.t. ^ provisional and dynamic W c t f' T n f i‘ c fi fi rt M 


hve and think) hfedme and shall so long as I 

widening of die hntvf "" ^'ipcrt’emt uudatu, by die growth and 
able to discover and tH truths which I have been 

or little men we can n ^ f ^ ^nd will remain. Great men 

’ ' nor look for more than that. 

Sorrento, 4 th January, I945 
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THE MORAL PROBLEM 
OF OUR TIME 


HISTORICAL MOVEMENTS Start at the top and penetrate down- 
wards ; die opposite is impossible. That is a proposition of wliich we 
ought to need no demonstration or reminder. Yet not only do we 
need both reminder and cluddation of it, but it is apt today to arouse 
murmurs of protest and to cam for its autliors tlic facile condemna- 
tion of hide-bound Tory or reactionary, as if reason were not always 
-a ‘reaction’ against unreason, and common sense against common 
nonsense. In tliis proper sense all thoughtful men arc reactionaries, 
though tlicy arc by nature revolutionaries, the only true and constant 
revolutionaries, the shakers of the world. But according to the 
current mytli it is the ‘masses’ who alone, it is supposed, can change 
the course of history and leave tlieir mark upon it by their mysterious 
omnipotence. Theirs is die secret monopoly of irresistible power and 
wisdom, whose oracular wliispcrs we must piously hear or solicit 
and obediendy fulfil. Mazzini spoke a nobler, as well as a humaner 
language when he called diem ‘the People.’ It was the people, in 
his view, who should alone have achieved liberation from the 
foreigner, die downfall of native tyrants, national unity, die procla- 
mation of die republic, and the federation of nations. Brave, sound 
of heart, contemptuous of die royal armies and stronger, more 
single-minded than mercenaries could ever be, it should have 
conquered by daring to kindle its own fiery cross from the Alps to 
Sicily. Yet when we look below the surface, behind die imagery' to 
the reality, when we watch the actual course of history, we discover 
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that tliis People’ is nothing but the great soul of Mazzini. Hh 
sublimely obstinate ideal was realized by men distinguished in 
thought, knowledge and moral enthusiasm, by bands of volunteers, 
few of wliom came from the artisan or peasant classes, by the royal 
armies, by wise diplomacy. These were the forces which createo an 
Italy' free and independent, republican in spirit and in action, if not 
in fornt, which honoured Mazzini as its forerunner and educator, tlic 
first author of die mighty' work. 

But soon Mazzini’s ‘People’ was replaced b)' another collective 
entity, bom of sociaUsm or communism, wliich the aposdc of Italy 
tsould not accept, since he detected its hated materialist basis against 
M eh he was never weary of protesting. But here, too, when we 
realities, diis collective being, the ‘proletariate,’ as it was 
e , is not to be discovered among those who founded and guided 
communist or socialist policy', nor in those who constructed its tlicory 
n principles, nor in those who formed its associations, parties, 
secte and institutions. These were all plulosophcrs, men of learning, 
nf iridustrialists or politicians, nearly' all members 

enn 'A closes. Saint-Simon, besides being die designer of 

derpL^l? cn^ncering works, was a count ; Enfiuitin and Consi- 
owncr A Ecolc PoIytecJmiqiic ; Owen was a factory' 

Camoar.pU^'^ Utopians, who go back to Plato, More and 

who D-ot sodahsts who claimed to be sdcntific was Marx', 

constructe/ “r pliilosopliy with a thesis on JEpicurus, and" 

ethics as dicoy ofliistory widi corresponding logic and 

Lassale likewisrwrotr of economic value and production, 

acquired rishts K ^ rnssertation on Heraclitus and a critidsm of 
had eneaecd in tragedies and odier literary works. Engels 

wide culture mainU*^" commerce, and xvas a prolific writer of 
university' student* Hegel. William Liebkneclit was a 

old man who wampri ^ journalist ; I still remember him as an 
to me hy Turati to before he died and was introduced 

the Museum, before through Naples, and who, one day in 

the femous Greek enln °f the Tyranniddes, burst out with 

fahiiola, my teacher in^ ° 5^^’^^tus. More recently, Antonio 
^txism. Was a university professor and a 
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pliilosoplicr trained in the -Herbartian school, but a convert to 
Hegelianism, Georges Sorcl was a civil engineer, and student of 
history' and political economy. Lenin, among his thirty odd volumes, 
published a criticism of Empiriocriticism ; Trotsky was a still more 
accomplished \\Titcr. So it was with all of tlicm ; only .as a curiosity 
was any notice taken of some naive sociological compilation from 
die pen of a worker or some little tract on logic like die one Marx 
delighted to honour in one of die prefaces to capital, but to wliich no 
student of logic had ever paid the least attention. Indeed, if die 
simple proletariate had ever dreamed of criricising its masters it 
might have paid them in their own coin and condemned them all 
as ‘bourgeois.’ 

In all this there is of course no intenrion to underrate the serious- 
ness, importance and weight of these social movements, but only to 
establish die fact diat historical influences always came from above. 
If the ‘masses’ and their needs were not .always with us there would 
be no historical development, just as if we had no passions or feelings, 
loves and sorrow, we should not li.avc the arts and poetry for which 
they provide die matcri.al. But art and poctr)' as we know them 
would not exist without die genius which creates this form, die form 
of beauty ; and consccjucntly dieir history is the history of artistic 
genius and not of the feelings and passions of mankind. Even we 
critics and historians of literature have had to abandon our pretty pet 
the myth of popular poetry, die \vild native wood-note of the people, 
which was supposed from time to rime to liquefy the trite and dcssi- 
cated poetry of art and to issue in new forms and new works of 
genius. Deeper and more accurate research has revealed, always 
present at the birth of every poet and every epoch of poetry, the 
traditions of advanced culture and the genius of individuals. Thus 
Homer appeared as the leader of an organised school of bards, and, 
Shakespeare as a pupil of die Italian and Elizabethan renaissance, well 
versed in the refinements of Italian art ; even the medieval epic was 
influenced by Larin models, and the Provencal and Romancc-La;rin 
lyric by Larin church poetry and the liturgical chant. ‘ 

.'Sec my introduction to my Poesia popahrt e poejia d’arte, and the recent boot of 
Guido Errante on the Urica romattza detle origini (New York, 1943). 
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All this is vcr)'^ natural ajid obvious, but it is easy to explain {since 
everything is explicable) how it was lost sight of. Yet it is brought 
before our eyes again by any philosophical analysis, by every reading 
of liistor)% both of which make clear the primacy of genius in 
thought, art and action ; as it is also by the wcll-knovm saying that 
political changes arc always preceded by changes in tliought and 
culture. 

It must be admitted that, though tlic myth of tlic People or the 
Masses denied all credit for man’s highest and noblest productions 
to tlic so-called great men whom the world-spirit from time to time 
calls upon, and transferred it to collective entities, yet it did not 
debase or degrade the intrinsic quality' of these productions. This was 
left to one of those charlatan philosophies which characterised the 
extremist wing of the Hegelian school between 1840 and 1848. Tills 
sect could ncidicr advance beyond Hegel by' freeing him from the 
mill-stone* of scholastic intcllcctualism, nor preserve the profound 
and fruitful trudis wliich he had discovered and emphasised. The 
work of debasement w'as due to Marx, a man of prophetic and 
subsersive genius, who could call up apocalyptic visions and invent 
fiery slogans, but was little gifted for criticism, philosophy' or science, 
and whose theoretical work was the laborious effort of his early 
years, soon dropped, and left unfinished in his later life. His Historical 
Materialism, which was strictly' ncidicr materialism nor liistory, was 
an intolerant denial of human values or, what comes to the sanie^ 
thing, their nullification by' subordinating tliem all to his one ruling 
mterest, cconoimc welfare and die social revolution. The age of 
e^ghtenment, the eighteenth century*, had delighted to rationalise 
rekgion as an invention of priestcraft, but in die language of Marx 
re gion, ought, poetry, morality, every mental activity outside 
economic action became deception, camouflage, a mere super- 
anicture on the one reality of die economic war. Homer had sung, 

^ ato ^ p osophised, Jesus and Paul bad transformed die moral 


consnousness, quite unaware diat they were only minor and indire< 
00 m a c ass-warfiire to which their W'ork was reducible sHdioi 

many would-be poems, man 
e re gious doctrines, many' moral professions, which ai 
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really inspired by economic ends, and many economic activities 
which cloak themselves in such forms. But these very words imply 
that tile cloak is not the reality, for propagandist art and science arc 
not art or science and partisan morality is what we call hypocrisy. 
It is hard to know if we should ascribe to sheer grossness or sheer 
tlioughtlcssness die ability to identify such obvious tricks of political 
and economic propaganda widi tnith, beauty, morality and religion. 
Yet diis monstrous identification was made by Marx and his faidiful 
Engels in a book which dicy wrote together in 1845-46 on German 
Ideology, and which gave a definitive direction to diis mental develop- 
ment. To give a single example: in this book Kant’s ethics of the 
‘good will,’ which gave the death-blow to all hedonistic morals, was 
summarily dismissed by explaining it as the projected image of the 
frustration felt at that time by the German bourgeoisie, who, not 
being able to compete in industry' and commerce widi die French or 
English, consoled dicmsclvcs with the ‘Good Will’ !' The path so 
light-heartedly entered on was cheerfully followed again and again 
in Germany, Italy and other European countries during the latter 
part of die last century, when historical materialism was die fasliion 
and even regarded as a revelation of the arcana imperii, the liiddcn 
secret of politics. But it was a monstrous game of which people soon 
tired, and in the end historians returned to the wise old criteria of 
research and reasoning, distinguishing trudi from falsehood, beauty 
from ugliness and right from wrong. This annihilating analysis of 
values has lasted in Russia ever since die victorious revolution made 
the Marxist theory an article of faith. Even dicrc some seeds of 
doubt may be noticed froni time to time springing up. For example, 
during some years Shakespeare’s plays were interpreted in terms of 
class-economics, till the idea occurred that their subject was not the 
economic class, as was the ordiodox and popular view, but human 
beings called Hamlet or Macbeth.* A more despicable form taken by 
diis denial of spiritual values is seen in so-called Nazism or Fascism, 

''■Comersaziom crilkhe, V, 226-29, where is also recorded the explanation there given 
by Marx of the German war of independence aminst Napoleon, as dictated by the 
need for sugar and coffee, which were cut off by the continental blockade. These early 
editions of Marxist doctrine throw no little light on its true meaning and value. 

*See my Paptif sparse, iii, 79-80. 
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in which they arc treated as dependent upon race ot upon tlic 
political aims of the faction whidi has scired power ; on which no 
more words need be wasted. 

It is not surprising tliat this chimerical economic determination, 
tlic insidious enemy of intellect, should have obscured and dethroned 
die governing moral idea of liberty, which in tltc early nineteenth 
century was set up as the ideal and religion of the modem world. 
And in fact it was boasted by Marx and his disciples, and has often 
been rcpe.atcd even to our ossm day, that the veil had at last been 
tom from the naked and sliamcful fret and that tliis cried-up libert)' 
was merely a by-product of capitalist economy, whose motive svas 
I u derived from laisser-fairc, free competition, and the 

a our frmd of the proletariate, a form of exploitation which replaced 
osc of slavery and serfdom. In tliis w.ay it w.ts argued diat the 

icory and lustory of political liberts’ must stand and fall with 
capitalism.* 


Is there then any substance or truth in tliis tlicory of historical 
^te^retation ; There is certainly error, which being the negation of 
, must have its true grounds in misunderstood frets that are the 
^uses o Its false views, illicit inferences and ambiguities of idea .and 
r^ment. I svill call attention to tivo of tlicsc grounds." 
j ^ fallacy of contiguity in time. The same 

developments of tliought, knowledge .and 
the libe'nl ^ consciousness of liberty and of 

science an^ T =^odicr side, tlianks to die advances in 

the industriaf^ causes of what was later called 

ductivitv of involved an increasing use and pro- 

between theS mechanised mediods and new relations 

and rapid wl^the rise in die ^"tpasing, bow impetuous 

and bow the free of the P^°duction of wealth under capitabsin, 

celebrated in Ae pal 

M«,f/-„topubUshed\yMalandE Communist 

'Among the most rcrent ^gcfr m 1 848. The coincidence of 
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new enthusiasm in the m^'ral-political and in the economic field was 
neatly expressed in the early ^art of the nineteenth century by the 
saying tliat the universal slogan of the day was : ‘We want liberal 
institutions and steam ships.’ Minds not given to close criticism of 
ideas and tlicir origin, but easily ssvayed by what impressed their 
imagination, rcadil)’ confused and identified tlicsc two movements, 
which, though nauirally parallel, were quite distinct in their own 
natures. Moreover, it was not then remembered tliat the cradle of 
modem liberty had not beai die world of business, but the world of 
the religious wars, the assertion of natural rights, the demand for the 
hberty of the nonconformist churches, the spread of toleration, die 
world where philosophy and science were bursting the bonds which 
impeded their rapid progress. It was cas)' to fall into the optimistic 
illusion that by a single activity and a single principle man had 
opened for liimsclf a certain and straight road to die better life, in 
which he would have at once spiritual and material redemption. 

The odicr grain of trudi excusing die materialist fallacy of identi- 
fying liberty and capitalism was dependent on the first and of minor 
importance. The coincidence of progress in liberty and in industri- 
alisation, being ilUcidy converted into an identity, was used in defence 
of economic interests which were thus idealised and borrowed the 
sanctity of moral claims. This kind of special pleading is so common 
a fallacy in similar eases that it would have been surprising if it had 
not occurred here.. 

But the profound difference between liberty and capitalism and 
between their several theories was soon recognised by die wiser 
liberals. The most striking example of this was Sismondi, whose 
Histoire des Rdpubliqttes Italieiwes nti Moyen Age was inspired by 
liberal ideas and who, with Constant, was the first to expound and 
preach the idea of modem hberty as different from that of the 
ancients. He must always be remembered with gratitude by Itahans 
for his help in our national revolution.' He was a pupil of Adam 
Smidi and in liis treatise on political economy, written in 1803, had 
accepted without reservation bodi die complete exclusion of state 
intervention in the production of wealth and the orthodox creed of 

free competition. His conversion on this point took place in 1818 

/ 
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and was solcniuiscd in his Nouvcatix Essais published tlic next year. 
He iiiinsclf gave as its cause Ins experience of the grinding down of 
the working class under the doniinant itidustrialism, and the poverty 
of die peasants, whose former prosperity had been destroyed by tiic 
agrarian changes. More probably his change of view svas brought 
about or at least srinmiated by the polemics, schemes, and experi- 
ments of Robert Owen, to wliich his attention had been directed.' 


Consequently, he set out to insist that the state must acknowledge 
die rcsponsibilidcs of the moral consciousness and intcrs'cnc with 
remedial schemes in economic life ; and, whether his actual proposals 
W'crc practical and sound or not, they at least showed that the ideas 
of moral freedom and of economic free competition, so far from 
being identical, might easily conflict, and that the former, as the 
supreme court of appc.al, is ahvays competent to over-ride the latter 
in order to resolve die antagonisms of human life. 

It -would not be uninstructivc to trace in detail die series of 
objections, corrections and reservations, now no longer to be 
suppressed, wliich arose in die liberal conscience against die licasty 
burden that abstract economic theories was trying to lay upon it. 
These first took shape in writers like Carlyle and Ruskin, and in 
admissions forced step-by-step from s)^tcmatic economists diat there 
were limits to economic laws which must be modified by non- 


economic conceptions. This w.as followed by political activities such 
as great English enquiry into the conditions of 'factory workers, 
and law’s for dicir regulation, which in England follow'cd close upon 
c triumph office trade. Then in due course there followed die 
increase of soda! legislation during the latter half of die nineteenth 
emtury, with tyogressive relaxation of repression by the recognition 
o e workers rights of combination, the right to strike and so on. 
^en. niarsMt sodalism, which claimed once and for all to cut at 
e roots o these evih and conflicts by the purely economic method 
o comm^st eqi^ty, turned out both utopian and ineffective, as 
, ^ ^ of the nineteenth century in the so-called 

o marxism. This had to give place to the programme of 

in a recent memoir causes of Sismondi’s conversation is 

aJ-. 1944 , pans 1, n. of the Universitj- of Geneva, the R«-« d'Alstr, 
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‘reformism,’ a succession of measures opportune to the exigencies 
of time and places, and such as the course of liistorj' permitted and 
required. This involved a revision of the marxist tlicory- of history, 
which like its hcgclian model, diough by a different route, had issued 
in a stagnation or contplctc negation of the historical process from 
wliich it had professed to start. But the development here referred to 
is an important part of nineteenth century liistory, a knowledge of 
which must here be presupposed. 

In .abstract terms the development consisted in distinguishing 
between political or moral liberation and economic liberalism, avith 
a subordination or absorbtion of the second by the first, a distinction 
wliich perhaps the Italian language alone can indicate by different 
words, Lihcralimo (liberation) and Libcrisitw [Laisscr-fairc). Econo- 
mic science itself underlined the distinction by adopting die less 
pretentious name of ‘pure economics’ instead of ‘political economy,’ 
the one given it at its birth. The terms in which pure economics work 
are abstractions fiir removed from the actu.al and occasional solutions 
of social and historical problems, and therefore equally removed 
from both hisscr-Jaire and state-controlled economy. Though 
rejected and abused by die marxists as anodicr trick for die defence 
of capitalism, pure economics in fact effected die purification of other 
systems from capitalist presuppositions since its theories dealt with 
economics in abstraction, widi homo ccconomictis, the individual in 
no social medium. The distinction still lacked a pliilosophical basis 
till diis was worked out by the Philosophy of Spirit,* wliich recog- 
nised two grades of practical activity, the one egoistic or economic, 
the other universal or moral, both necessary, of wliich the second 
continually subdues and refashions the first. Since this solution of 
the problem we no longer think, as the plirase used to go, of ‘morali- 
sing economics,’ on the contrary we demand that it should assert its 
own nature yet more striedy, not as immorakbut as non-moral, for 
that way is its fimetion and its truth. At die same time we demand 
that die moral conscience should intervene to bring it under its 
supremacy, for human life is subject to this sole authority, which 
alone is competent to give the ultimate decision in moral conflicts by 

*The title of Croce’s philosophical system. (Translator’s note.) 
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prc'icril’inp tin- attu’/s which may rcfonalc them. There is no 
question of a htni dioicc between tlie aiJvantajiir. ofa free nur»:ct, 
in winch sunpiv anti tiemarui {!ej?rtiti upon uithshtJuai whims or 
wants, anti the atlvant.ipe of phmunp, corurtshinct and disciplinary 
actum in the interest tsf social necessities ; nor hets'.Tcn the Sen- 
clcncics towards private property with private enterprise and those 
towards common property’ with state-controlled enterprise. No fin-il 
clioire IS open between motives both a.bs.o!i)te!y essential to human 
life. The sole practical problem n bow to act in every situ-ition 
.ipprojin.atcly, that is to say morally, 'o as to re.ilisc the preatest 
amount of human liberty and sponuncity tliat rircumsunccs allovv. 
bvers' other formula of justice, which demands to be implemented 
by exclusive .adlicrcncc in all circumstances to one or otlicr of the 
riv.al economic doctrines, is utopian, .and it cannot be our duty tea do 
wliat IS impossible. Morality consists only in cilccting somccliing 
and the incfFcaivcness of utopian scliemcs i.s tested by the touchstone 
of historical conditions. Tins is as tnic of the individualist utopi.i of 
Basuat as of the communistic utopir. of Marx, xvhich, as .all avho 
know his thoiiglit now recognise, has certainly not been realised in 
Russia on either the economic or political side, 'flicrc is no jusdcc 
under die sun except die Justice wliicb is done in individtual eases, 
with die proverbial regard for time, place and the circumstances by 
which eases arc altered. Evers- verdict of justice is unique, so that 
when applied to .inotJicr c.asc it is unjust, and what spells liberty in 
one ease is oppression and slavery- m another. The description of a 
world of universal and indefeasible justice docs not even make a 
good fairs' story; for the imagination cannot even fancy' avhat is 
self-contradictory, and the romances wliich have tried to describe 
sucb a world arc stupid and tedious. It is a platitude, but one which 
people get it into'dicir heads to deny, that it takes all sorts to make a 
world ; that is to say', it is a world of oppositions and conflicts, whose 
purpose is not die prosperitj' of the individual but die selMcvelop- 
ment of the as'orld, the creation of ever higher and more complex 
forms of life, the divine drama of existence. This is no paradox or 
metaphysical cutting of the knot ; it is die fact whicli we experience 
every moment, the rcaHty' which some call tragic and some sublime. 
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The only doctrine which adequately rMresents this law of rcalitv* 
is the moral and religious doctrine of freedom, freedom whicii 
cannot he dependent on our physical and economic needs or com- 
prontise with diem, but is their natural ruler, intent, as occasion may 
demand, dthcr to satisfy them and procure happiness by a good'life 
or to renounce them all by a good death. When people repeat, as so 
often today, that man cannot be free unless he is prosperous, or in 
some determinate (tliough mathematically indeterminable) degree 
prosperous, they forget once more the simple fact, attested by history 
and experience, tliat good men sacrifice tlieir happiness and life itself 
in reverence to duty and to human dignity\ To forget this is the 
unpardonable sin of preferring a finite value over an infinite. 

As a result of tliis separation from economic }aisscr-faire the ideal 
of liberalism has seemed to be left like a disembodied spirit, since, 
divorced from its former partner, it has not been united to any otiier 
economic system. But to discard embarrassing accretions is not to ‘ 
lose in stature, but rather an opportunity for growth. It is rather gain 
than loss when poetry disencumbers itself of some specially presented 
subject and takes the world as its dicme, with liberty to fasten on this 
or that aspect as the spirit of poetical imagination moves it. Still, the 
taunts and laments at die decay of liberty began when the parlia- 
ments of Europe no longer saw the two traditional parties of 
conservatives and progressives confronting one another in debate, 
but in their place, numerous economic sects arising to discuss and 
compromise on public business. More lately these chidings and 
lamentations have increased and finally issued bulletins of the serious 
illness and at last of the death of liberty, accounts not always received 
with becoming regret, not always elegiac but sometimes bacchic 
and triumphant. At present these certificates of death or of extreme 
senile decay appear ahnost daily in books and newspapers, supported 
.however or accompanied by statements which rather contradict 
them. I open a newspaper and read there : ‘In England liberalism as 
a party is absolutely dead ; even as an attitude of mind it has been 
replaced by socialism of the Fabian type, which is its antithesis.’ Yet 
the writer adds, ‘The English are by temperament liberals,’* which 

*In the socialist journai Avanti (Rome, 19th September, 1944), m an article headed 
‘England’s Secrets’ by an author with long experience of English life. The same paper 
(15th January, 1945) says: ‘English democracy is something imponderable, not to^bc 
identified with a party; it has its roots in the character of British men and women 
and is on a plane transcending parties’. 
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is .1 direct f ontnnlictioi!. Mere in fact is (lie rcrof^futian of the effective 
doinin.incc which hhcndisin still h.is in th.n CiMintrj' ; it is nl'-o sti 
omen cncour.ifdnp other countries to achieve this steady and sutv 
estate, and to safeguard it on the same terms, as a matter of tempera- 
ment, somctlung winch has passed into their Mood ami marrosv and 
become second nainrc. The Pahianism here spoken of is simply the 
practical and progjcssivc acceptance of economic rcTonns, svhich 
previously had only appeared in socialist programmes; and this 
acceptance is cs’idcncc that the old liberal alliance with laiiscr-ftiifc 
has been broken of}. I am reading an instnictivc book entitled 7 he 
Deflation of American Ideals ' ; and how has this deflation been 
cflcctcd ; Ry the abnmlomncnt of the thonghticss optimism of the 
ninccccnih cauiiry, especially between 1K40 and 1S70; by the 
rcafPinnation of the moral and religions cliaracter of liberalism as 
against die economic siiacklcs which it had forged and the criticism 
it had thereby incurred ; by the new-won conviction that men would 
not become free merely by the overthrow of capitalism, but they 
must control die great corporations and concentrations of posver and 
direct diem to social purposes. So such ‘deflation’ might more 
properly be c.allcd ‘reform.’ As to the obituar)’ notices of liberty, tlicy 
require for confirmation sonicdiing more tlian die abuse and horsc- 
laughtcr showered on its empty tomb in Italy and elsewhere by a 
lewd and drunken mob. This is a question of ideals and principles, 
and what was needed was to prove that liberalism has been replaced 
by some other logically consistent principle and ideal, a proof which 
has not 3'ct been even stated in any clear and reasonable form. In 
Russia, if liberalism lias not matured under die new order, we must 
remember that it had not under die old ; at present it has been set 
aside and all attention directed to die economic revoludon and the 
technical organisation of resources, in which great results have been 
achieved. And even here, if we look to die future, it is libcny- which 
we must anticipate, the liberty dial now is lacking but which wall 
be achieved in due time. Men arc cxliaustcd and appalled by the 
startling extent and horror of the slaughter and destruction wJiich 

efindf for AVb' Dtclirt by Edgar Kcmlcr, Littaker Fellow, 
Harvard bniverstty. (Washington, 1941.) ' -t fa 
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surround them, and by die loss of the spiritual traditions and 
experiences, the civilised ideas, the moral habits and refined feelings 
which were their heritage. With disillusioned minds, forgetful of a 
past diat has sunk below the horizon, diey yearn and pray for some 
miraculous new birth, but tlic renewal, long licraldcd and announced, 
neither dasvns in their minds nor stirs wdth promise in dicir hearts. 
Certainly their longing cannot be satisfied by schemes daily chibora- 
ted for dreary political mechanisms of repression, or by new holy 
alliances ; whatever other uses dicsc have, they arc not of a nature 
to stimulate moral life. On die odicr h.ind the need cannot be met 
by die deliberate political refurbishing of old creeds which only in 
die .vigour of youth and manhood had the fiery warrior spirit of 
self-sacrifice, inspiring great thoughts and actions and teaching men 
how to die. Why then do we sec so little of tliis ‘rebirth’ of which 
we hear so much ? Why is it still unborn ? Simply because it is looked 
for in the fiiture ; but its name is liberty which exists today, yesterday 
and forever. Liberty is the steadfast pole-star which guides voyagers 
in life’s stormy sea ; it is the only guide to new worlds, new thoughts, 
new oudooks, a new order and a new life. The world, which cannot 
perish and wliich has die will to live, must always return to die paths , 
of liberty ; however men may deny and blaspheme it, be they few 
or many, they cannot change die law of the world. 

Still liberalism, as already remarked, has outgrown, along widi 
odicr errors of inexperience and resulting superficiality, the opti- 
mistic illusion ,of a progress widiout impediment and without 
reaction, and has constantly developed its historical sense of the 
‘dialectic,’ the ebb and flow of human affairs. It docs not blind itself 
to die fact diat today die realisation and c.xpansion of liberty is 
checked by an obstacle whose strcngdi or whose dead weight it 
seems imablc to overcome ; but it is not dismayed or downcast. Tliis 
opposition is commonly, diougli rather metaphorically, ascribed to 
the current materialism ; but, strictly speaking, materialism, being 
a metaphysical theory, is as unrelated to moral or other action as 
that of Thales or any pre-Socratics ; for it was Socrates who brought 
philosophy down from heaven to investigate die mind of man and 
formulate its laws. It is well known that die most fanatical matcrial- 
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ists in theory, when it comes to action, often turn out in fact to be 
philanthropic liumanitarians, liberals or democrats. Sometimes also 
this opposing force is ascribed to communism. But whatever the 
materialist pronouncements of Marx (and they were fairly inco- 
herent) and whatever the doctrines of such tendcnc}’’ popular in 
Russia, communism in itself, being a purely economic refonn of the 
social fabric, is not materialist, not even in the special sense in which 
historical materialism put it forward as tlic denial of all human values 
other than utilitarian. Moreover whatever materialist tendencies we 
may find to blame in communism arc to be found no less in some 
of the governments which professed to oppose it with deification of 
the superman or dictator. Perhaps the aptest name for tliis opposing 
force, and one that naturally suggests itself, is, ‘atavism,’ or ‘the 
atavistic conception of life.’ Pure atavism is something in ite nature 
blind and irrational, and dehghts to boast itself so ; it obeys and 
recognises no laws but only tlic frantic impulse to action, without 
stopping to note what die action is or why it should be done. When 
the force which opposes us has been thus defined by the name^ 
atavism, we see it as no longer confined to one particular time or 
place ; it escapes the contemporary frame in which we first see it, 
and is recognised as die latest form of die movement, or rather the 
pretentious disintegration, called irrationalism, whose first chronic 
symptoms appeared in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century under the name of romanticism. 

Romanticism, in fact, in any definable sense, leaving aside the 
colloquial and literary uses of the word, is sheer irrationalism. It is a 
parti^ar form of irrationalism owing its birdi and features to a 
conflict in minds which have lost and yet will not abandon the 
txansc^dental religion handed down to them. Such a mind is ready, 
oug it does not know it, for the revelation of immanence, in 
which IS preserved aU that had permanent value in Christianity ; and 
om this painful dilemma it ventures the most fantastic schemes of 
escape. Ik original and just attack on the abstract intellectuaHsm of 
t e e^ghtenment, ^ on the eighteenth century madiematical 
reason w ose only function was ‘reasoning’, was exaggerated, in 
Its en usiasm, into a rebellion against all reason, even reason in a 
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more profound sense which might have corrected the otlier. Tlic 
proof of tills is that when tlie first sentimental rebellion was developed 
into a philosophical criticism, eminently by the work of Hegel, and 
the new idea of a dialectical reason replaced the old one, the revolt 
continued in muldmdinous forms as one of romantic and capricious 
feeling and of unbridled fancy. Thus it was that in philosophy Hegel, 
and in poetrj' Goethe, declared diemsclves strongly opposed to 
romanticism and defined it as a disease, wliich indeed it was. Tliis is 
not the place to analyse romantidsm more closely nor to repeat the 
history' of its development.’ The early romantics in all their melan- 
choly, abandoninent and despair, still showed bright sparks of 
magnanimity. Among their successors die morbid element grew, 
complications set in and issued in aU sorts of perversions. At last we 
saw, and still have before our eyes die union of romanticism with 
party and war, war waged on the plea not of the spiritual cult of the 
nation but on the brutish superstition of race, with monstrous 
bloodshed accompanied by taunts and torture and widi the deliberate 
destruction of all that human genius and human toil have created in 
centuries. Every spark of idealism, every feeling of common 
humanity i^ mocked and extinguished. TJiis state of mind’ has 
innumerable rcperaissions of all kinds in every sphere of life, echoes 
in wliicli the ear can distinguish more or less clearly die same note ; 
in politics, in philosophy, in literature, in painting, in sculpture; 
among nationalists and communists, revolutionaries and reaction- 
aries ; it is as if all had drunk of the same poisoned well. We arc 
tempted to say this is die spirit of the age’ demanding expression for 
itself in the words of men’s lips and the work of their hands. But die 
extent of tliis turbulent manifestation docs not rise to die sublime, 
nor stir our feelings of awe ; for decay and diseases are also widely 
enough spread, but not for that admired or loved or envied. Hiose 
who in the face of such things and in the midst of them sibi constant, 

’For this 1 refer to what I said in my S/oria di Eiiropa rrl secolo dteimonom. 

’I analysed an instance of this frame of mind in my Mislidsmo politito tidesco, in 
Vagmf politiebt, Bari, Laterza, 1545, TO. 9-16. Since writing this I have seen the proofs 
of II naz’tmo e la civilti d'Europa by C. Antoni for the review of l^a nuova Europe, z8th 
January, 1943, which similarly traces nazism to romanticism. 

’Sec my note Filosofia modmta e fihsofia dei tempi in the volume 11 caraitere delta 
filosofia modema (Bari, 1941). pp. 
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who hold fast to the ancient and eternal laws of thought and actioin 
who do not sacrifice reason for irrationality, dicsc men may be sad 
and anxious, but, as Aristotle said of Anaxagoras, they feel and know 
that they are sober among drunkards. 

But faced by tins hosede power, mar despair of speedy victory 
and at the slowness of dicir advance and die tardy signs of the 
victory that must be theirs. They hold fast die belief that, though 
much in the world is hostile to truth, goodness and beauty, yet 
notliing in it happens in vain. And so there rise to their lips the 
words of Dante, diat the just eyes of God arc turned elsewhere or 
diat in his unsearchable providence he is fasliioning a good imdsible 
to our eyes. In the meantime dicy lean more closely on the one 
source of strengdi wliich never fails the man who trusts it, on the 
consciousness of a call and a duty, the unfailing source of spiritual 
refrcsluncnt and renewal, to save him from despair of life. 

And this duty is alwa-j-s a thing of reason, not of unreason ; it 
dwells in hearts that bum with the fire of the human ideal, of civi- 
lisation, of liberty, of untiring work. We must keep ourselv'cs 
rational and live rationally because we are Christians, and be deeply 
Christian because we are rational, as I have explained elsewhere;' 
for Christianity. And reason, however it may seem at the moment, 
can never be outdone or outmoded. Are the fiiithful then few, as is 
asserted by those who would sow discouragement? Perhaps even 
today the}’’ are more than is thought ; wimess the number of tlie 
leaders and the literal crowds of followers in the difierent countries 
of Europe and America, and their obstinate resistance, and the 
encouraging signs of reawakening and revival. But whether tlie}’ be 
few or many, it may be they have secret allies, unknomi to them, 
even among their present cnenlies, who on tlieir side are discontented, 
uneasy and divided among themselves. For reason alone really 
mutes men, and apart firom reason there is only the treacherous 
convergence of fancies, caprices and passing interests. These argu- 
ments give comfort and courage to stand firm and to use every' 
effort in die defence of that cause for which alone it is good to live 
and good to die. ' Sorrento, 151/1 December, 1944 

•IP’ir Bf tmmt help eallins eursthts Cbristians, translated in the present volume. 
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OURSELVES CHRISTIANS 


THE CI.AIAJ to the name of Cliristian is seldom free from some 
suspicion of pious unction and hypocrisy, since it is a name often 
adopted from complacency and as a cloak for something very 
different from the Christian spirit. The citation of evidence for dais 
would he easy, but must be foregone, since it would give occasion 
for criticism and debate irrelevant to the purpose of this essay. Here, 
my object is simply to demonstrate by an appeal to histor)' that we 
cannot avoid acknowledging and confessing that we arc Christians, 
and tliat die name merely registers a fact. 

The rise of Christianity was the greatest revolution that the human 
race has ever accomplished. It is not surprising that somctliing so 
great, so wide and so deep, so far-reaching in its effects, so unforeseen 
and so irresistible in its development, should have been tliought, and 
might still be tliought, a miracle, a revelation from on liigh, a direct 
intervention of God in human affairs, giving them new laws and 
setting diem on an entirely .new. path. , 

No other revolutions will bear comparison widi this ; even die 
great discoveries which mark epochs in human liistory beside it seem 
incidental and limited. There are no exceptions : not the revolution 
of the Greeks in poetry, art, philosophy and civil liberty, nor diat of 
the Romans in law, not to speak of writing, mathematics, medicine 
and the other, more ancient, discoveries which we owe to Egypt-and 
the East. And though the revolutions and discoveries which have 
followed in modem times were not so incidental and Umited as their 
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ancient predecessors, but touched the whole man in his very soul, 
dicy can only be conceived as dependent on the Christian revolution 
and derivative from its original and lasting stimulus. 

The reason for this is that the Christian revolution worked upon 
the very centre of the soul, upon the moral consciousness, and by 
emphasizing the inner essence of that consciousness, almost seemed 
to confer on it a new power, a new spiritual quality, which had 
hitherto been iacking in humanity. Pre-Christian men, heroes and 
men of genius, did marvellous deeds, created magnificent art, and 
handed down to us rich treasures of style, of thought and experience ; 
but in all of them we find wanting that authentic touch of brother- 
hood in one communion which Christianity alone has given to 
human life. 


Yet this was no miracle invading the course of history and installing 
itself there as an alien and transcendent power. Nor was it that other 
kind of metaphysical miracle which some philosophers, and chief 
among them Hegel, have invented when they set themselves to 
conceive history as a long process in which the spirit acquired one- 
by-one its constituent elements or categories — scientific knowledge, 
die state, Uberty, each at it^ fixed time, and, with Christianity, 
inward morahty. For the spirit is always the full reahsation of itself 
Md its history is the history of its own creations, continuous and 
. infimte, in wliich it mamfests its eternal nature. Neither tlie Greeks 
nor the Romans nor the Orientals brought forth into the world 
those universal ideas of which they are emphatically called creators. 
Oriy in virme of already possessing these could they attain to the 
lofty acts and achievements unexampled, by which they set their seal 
on the fateful crises of human history. And so too the Christian 
revolution was a historical process, with its place in the general 
istorica process as the most frteful of all its crises. Experiments, 
^ precursors, foreshadowings of Christianity have been recorded, as 
human deed, for a poem or a political act ; but the light 
w c ey have been thought to transmit to it they really received 
by reHcction from what was afterwards brought about. No 'deed is 
ever rought to birth by the aggregation or combination of other 
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deeds, but always and only by an act of original creation ; it never 
pre-exists in its antecedents. 

At tlie appearance of Christianity, die moral consciousness awoke 
to new moods of joy and labour, at once eager and confident, with 
die sense of sin wliich always besets us, but also widi the power that 
al\v.ays resists and conquers it ; humble yet proud, and finding its 
exaltation in its humility and its joy in the service of the Lord. And 
this consciousness kept itself pure and undcfiled, intolenint of every 
pleasure which distracted it or put it in conflict svith itself, ever 
suspicious of the tinsel praise or blame of society. It drew its laws 
solely from the inner voice, not from external commands or precepts, 
all of which arc useless for die problems to be solved at every 
moment, for the attainment of the moral end, and all of which forced 
men back, one way or anodier, to the sensual sty of utihty. Its passion 
W.1S love : love of all men without distinedon of race or ckass, bond 
or free ; love of all creatures, of the world which is die work of God, 
and of God who is the God of love, who is not far from men but 
came dosvn to them, and in whom we live and move and have 
our being. 

From such an experience, which was at once feeling, action and 
thought, arose a new vision and a new interpretation of reality, a 
reality no longer sought in die world of objects divorced from an 
experiencing subject and substituted for it, but in diat which is die 
eternal creator of all things and the sole principle of explanation. And 
thus prevailed the conception of the spirit, so diat God liimsclf was 
no longer conceived as an abstract identity with no distinguishable 
qualities' and therefore impassive and inert, but was at once identity 
and difference, because living and the source of all life, one in three. 

This new moral attitude and tliis new conception were pardy 
disguised in myths — the kingdom of heaven, the resurrection of the 
dead, baptismal regeneration, the expiation and redemption which 
atone the sins of those elected to the kingdom, predestination, grace 
and so on. They passed painfully firom grosser myths to others that 
were finer and more transparent ; they were not always consistendy 
thought out, but entangled themselves in contradictions which left 

^ItuSfferen^ata. 
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men uncertain and perplexed, but none the less they •Were in sub- 
stance as we havcjumniarizcd them, and as every man feels them 
cc 10 in liis heart when he calls himself a Christian. A new action, a 
new conception, a new poetical inspiration is not, and must not be 
lought of, as it is presented in abstraction and by the reproductive 
.anc)'-, as if it were sometliingjphysically sclf<ontiincd and isolated, 
ut •'>5 a force insinuating itself among other forces, sometimes 
cntaiig e by them, sometimes losing its way, sometimes advancing 
s ow y and witlrdiffiailty, or finally yielding to otlicr forces wliich 
It Cjumot . togctlicr conquer and -absorb ; but in tlic liour of defeat 
m ing renewal and a militant resurrection. To understand' such a 
creation in its true and fundamental character we must separate it 
rom icsc irre cvancics, pass over all these incidents, and ■view it, not 
in Its puz es and contradictions, its entanglements and its baitings, 
rmsta 'cs an w.anderings, but in its primal impulse and in its 
ten ency. So in a work of poetry what counts is the 
Lrnm ^ “ot dic prosaic matter which is mixed widi it or 
in wluch arc to be found even in Homer or 

ofmarrki-f. of mistrust, and in phrases 

doctrinec -Td tliis w.ay we arc ‘idealising’ facts ’and 

‘idcalisat’o” ^t^g'tfding diem in their concrete rcaUty ; but such 
andterSv " f -d aduiteradons, 

‘imderstandinp-’'^ is, as we have said, nothing but die 

J If t.ake die opposite 

die consistencies "'anT die reasoning and the myths, 

niiccrt.-Untics of a r 1. ^"f°^«>==fcncics, the certainties and ‘die 

system is no system ^^’mat T conclude that his 

and rotten from he<r- •' ‘Contradictions, 'vitiated by fallaaes 
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It was no less necessary diat the evolution of truth, which Christi- 
anity had so vastly intensified and accelerated, should be halted for a 
time, and that die Chrisrian revolution should have a breathing 
space, which in histor)' may last for centuries, and should make itself 
at home. And the voice of censure and lamentation has been raised, 
and is still hc,ard, over this fall of religious enthusiasm from the high 
levels on which it had moved, and over the petrifaction of religious 
thought into practical politics, a solidification which is death. But 
such polemic against die institution of the Church or the Churches is 
as unreasonable as one against Universities and other places of learn- 
ing, where science, which is unceasing criticism and selfi^ticism, is — 
changed to something fixed in examinations and text-books, and is 
learned by rote, cither for practical purposes or, in better disposed 
minds, as somcdiing to keep by one in the attempt or accomplish- 
ment of new scientific advances. We cannot eliminate from the life 
of the spirit this phase in which the intellectual process of inquiry 
terminates in die acquisition of doctrine and dicre is begun that process 
of action to which doctrine leads. Tliis tennination may, firom one 
point of view, seem to be die dcadi of truth, as in a certain sense it is, 
since real truth consists simply in its own self-creation. But from 
another point of view, that of die preserv-ation of truth for a new life 
and for a recommencement of the process, it is less a deadi dian a - 
hidden and protected seed wliich will germinate and dirow out new 
shoots. In this way the Catholic Chrisrian Church did not always 
hesitate to formulate the undrinkable merely because her thoughts 
had not yet been thought out ; and she fashioned her dogmas, her 
rites, her sacramental system, her hierarchy, her disciphne, her 
temporal power, her finance and economy, her law and law-courts 
with the appropriate legal casuistry. She designed and carried out 
compromises and bargains %vith appetites which she could neither 
govern or extinguish, nor leave free and unbridled. And this activity 
was beneficial in overcoming bodi pagan state-craft and odier newer 
enemies arising from her own nursery in the East wlrich she had long 
outgrown. These latter were specialty- dangerous because they bore 
in dicir faces many features of her own, as did the Gnostics and’ the 
Manicheans. Beneficial,' too, was her foresight in rebuilding upon 
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Spiritual foundations the falling or fallen J^ornan Empire, and in 
embracing and preserving the tradition shared by Rome wdt all 
anciait civilisation. In this way tlic Church enjoyed that long and 
glorious reign known as the Middle Ages, the distinction and name 
of whicli appear to liavc ariscti by chance, but were in fact suggested 
by a correct intuition of the truth. And in that period she not only 
completed the conversion and latinlsarion and civilising of tlic 
Germans .and other barbarians, checked the infiltration of revived 
heresies, dualistic, pessimistic, ascetic, pantheistic, nihilistic ; not only 
inspired tlic defence of European civilisation threatened by Islam, 
but upheld die moral .and religious demands which surpass and 
dominate tliosc of sheer politics. In virtue of all tliis, the Church 
fairly claimed die right of sovereignty over die whole world, 
however serious were often die actual malversations or corruptions 
of diis right. 

No more valid are die other charges commonly brought against 
the Cadiolic Christian Church for the corniption which was allowed 
to enter and often to spread pretty widely; for every' institudon 
carries within itself die danger of corruption, or parts wliich monopo- 
lise the life of die whole, or selfish or political motives w'hich displace 
morality ; and in fact every' institution suffers such accidents and 
perpetually struggles to overcome them and to recover its healthy 
constitution. Just the same diing happened, if in less scandalous and 
more underhand way's, to the churches which rose up against die 
cadiolic mother, with accusations of corruption, under the name of 
evmgelical and protestant confessions. The Cadiolic Christian 
Church, as has been remarked, even in die Middle Ages, more than 
once availed herself of the Christian spirits which were spontaneously 
e within or without her borders, and by using diem for her 
purposes, was rejuvenated and reformed. Later, pardy through 
e corruption of die popes, the clergy and the friars, pardy through 
toe general change of the political situation which had robbed her of 
sovereignty and blunted her spiritual weapons, but 
, criticism of the new scientific and philosophical 

oug t w^ch rendered scholasticism antiquated, die church 
me on e verge of ruin. Yet once more she prudendy reformed 
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herself and, saving all which political wisdom could save, continued 
her work with the greatest triumphs in the lately-discovered countries 
of the New World. An insdtuuon does not perish through accidental 
and superficial errors, but only when it no longer satisfies any need, 
or so far as die quantity and quality of die needs which it sadsfics arc 
lowered. What may be die present situadon of the Catholic Church 
in dicsc respects is not die business of the present discussion to enquire. 

We must now take up our argument at the point where we inter- 
posed die above comments on die csscndal truth of Chrisdanity and 
on its relation to die church or churches. We have recognised the 
necessity diat the growdi and progress of Cliristian thought should 
for a time be halted. This is, in fact, what happens, if we may 
compare great things with small ones, whenever the writer of a book 
resists the temptation of iiifmitum pcrfectiouis and hands it over to the 
printer and the pubhe. The next step was that the progress had to be 
resumed and revised and carried to greater heights. What we have 
once thought is not diought once for all and done ividi ; a deed is no 
barren deed, stricken svith sterility, but always pregnant, always, to 
borrow a phrase from Leibniz, ^ros de Vaveiiir. Jesus, Paul, die author 
of the fourth gospel, and all who during the first age of Christianity 
in various ways co-operated with them, were men of profound 
practical genius. So fiery and ceaseless was the travail of their life and 
thought that they seemed to require their teaching to be received not 
only as a fount of water springing up to everlasting life or as a vine 
whose branches bring fbrdi fniit, but as a ceaseless activity, living and 
adaptive, to dominate the course of history and to satisfy new needs 
and demands, which they themselves did not feel or dream of, which 
would be conceived later in the womb of reality. Such continuity, 
at once a change and growth, can never be achieved without a clearer 
definition, correction and modification of the original conceptions, 
or the addition of new ones and the completion of new systems. It 
can never, therefore, be a mere repetition nor the absurdity of a 
line-by-line commentary ; that is to say it is no mechanical task, as, 
on the whole, with tlie exception of some brilliant efforts, was the 
work of the Middle Ages, but a gififof native aptitude and genius. 
Consequendy, we must hold that those men most effectively carried 
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on the religious work of Christianit)- wIjo, starting from its con- 
ceptions, but pcrincntiiig them with the criticis.m ant! research of 
later ages, proclucccl substantial advances both in thought and life. 
And, in spite of some superficial anti-chrisriauity, these were in fact 
the luimanists of the renaissance, who understood the value of poetry 
and art and of politics and the secular life, .and revindicated for tlicm a 
place in the perfect humanity as against medieval supcniatiiralism and 
asceticism. And with them in come resj>ccts,wcrc the great reformers 
who widened the Pauline doctrines to a universal significance h}' 
freeing ilicm from the topical references and the hopes and the 
expectations of his time. So too were the austere founders ofphysico- 
mathcmatical science, by their stimulus to the discover}' of new 
materials for hum.an civilisation ; and the preachers of natuml religion 
and natural nghts and of tolerance, forerunners of later liberal ideas; 
and the triumph.ant reasoners of the age of enlightenment who 
reformed social and political life, discarding wliat remained of 
medieval feudalism and clerical prisdlcgc, putting to flight the dense 
clouds of superstition and prejudice, and creating a new and hiinu’ng 
cnunisiasin for what is good and true by a rebirth of the Christi.an 
an iumanitari.in spirit. Behind them came the practical revolution- 
aries who spread their acliicvcmcnt from Prance all over Europe. 
Last of all came die philosophers, Vico, Kant, Piclitc and Hegel, svho 
ircc y or indirectly succeeded in gis’ing critical and speculative 
range to t icidca of the Spirit whidi Christianit}’ had substituted for 
cent rca ism. It was the}' who conceived the idea of reality as a 
eve opment. Tlicir united influence overcame first enc}'cIop3:dist 

next die jacobin cult of abstract 
^ ^^^^ndons, and lastly abstract jacobin cosinopoli- 
tlip ^ V respecting and promoting independence and liberty' for 

natio^Sti'' 

' . bv foe and all Ukc them, were disow'ncd 

institutionr'^^J *1 had to be, to protect her 

FfoX fo. A her dogm.w by die coundl of TrenC 

worid\ a orf'Tu d- -hole modem 

foe lav scienre^!^ ^ however being able to oppose 

> ture and civilisation by a science, civilisation and 
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culture of her osvn. She was, and sdl! is, bound to deny as a blasphemy 
tlic rightful claim of these men to be called Christians, yet tliey were 
workers in the Lord’s vineyard, wlio by their toil, their sacrifices and 
their blood have made fruitful the tntdi first founded by Jesus ; a 
truth developed indeed by die early Christian diinkcrs, but only as 
every thought must be developed, which can never be at first more 
than a sketch, alwa^-s to be completed by new touches and new lines. 
Nor can she on any account consent to the idea diat dierc are 
Christians outside all the cliurchcs no less real dian those widiin, and 
all die more intensely Cliristian because free. But we wlio write 
neither to please nor to displease the churchmen, and who in our 
respect for tnith understand die logic of their intellectual and moral 
position and the laws of tiieir behaviour, arc bound to ratify diat 
meaning of the name ‘Christian’ which history shows to be legitimate 
and ncccssar}^ 

A very significant proof of this historical interpretation is the fact 
diat the continual and violent anti-ccclcsiastical polemic which runs 
through die centuries of the modem era has always paused in silent 
reverence before die record of the person of Jesus, feeling that to 
attack him would be to attack themselves, die grounds of their own 
ideal, dicir own hearts’ blood. Now and again, some poet, using die 
right of poets to enact in symbol and mctaplior every ideal and 
counter-ideal as their passions move tlicni, has seen in Jesus, -Jesus 
who loved happiness and willed it, an enemy of joy and an 
apostle of sadness, and, Hke Goedie and die Itahan Carducci, has 
ended with a palinode. Moods of nostalgia for the serene paganism 
of antiquity were also die fruit of poetical and imaginative moods, 
contradicted, often enough, by the very opposite moods and imagi- 
nations in those, who for a time, had entertained diem.* Tlie'carelcss 
fun and mocker)' wliich- has innocendy enough been turned in 
streams on every glorious character and deed of liistory, has never 
seemed innocent or permissible against die figure of Jesus, nor has 

^Something that these admirers of neo-paganism ovcrloolccd may be expressed in 
the words which J. Burckhaidt puts into the mouth of the Vatican Hermes: ‘We had 
everything; the splendour of the heavenly gods, beauty, eternal youth, endless mirth; 
but we were not happy, because we were not good’, (cf. M. Arnold, Pagan and Medieval 
Religioas Sentiment in ^says in Criticism, first series. Translator’s note.) - 
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tliat figure ever acconiinodatcd itself to rcprcscntiuoii on tlic stage, 
except in the naive niyster)' plays of the middle ages and their 
popular survivals to which even the Church has shown itself in- 
dulgent and indeed favourable. Another proof of die same trudi may 
be found in die Cliristian colouring of the affectations and $log.ins 
which have often been adopted by those political and social move- 
ments of the modem world, which were most definitely anti- 
ccclcsiastical. Thus the eighteenth century rationalist followers of 
Voltaire could talk of ‘The Celestial Cit)*’ which they had constructed, 
of The Garden of Eden,’ tvliicli dicy placed in ancient Rome or in 
some happy arcadia, and of ‘Nature’, which for them took die place 
of the biblc .and die church, or the like.* The revolutions of modem 
times invoke dicir ‘evangelists’, send out dicir ‘apostles’ and glorify 
their ‘martyrs’. 


The truth is that, diougli we are children of the whole of history 
and its blood flows in our veins, yet ancient cdiics and religion averc 
taken, up and dissolved in the Cliristian idea of conscience and moral 
inspiration, and in the new idea of God in whom we live and move 
and have our being, who cannot he Zeus or Jehot'a nor even, in spite 
of the worship offered to him in our days, die Germanic Wotan ; and 
it is precisely for this reason that in our moral life and our thought 
we feel ourselves literally cliildrcn of Christianity. No man can tell 
whe^cr mother religious rcs'clation, equal or superior to what Hegel 
e Absolute religion,’ will come to pass for the human race in 
some future of which today we can see no dawm. But diis we know, 
at in our msm times our tiiought inevitably works on die lines laid 
osm by Cliristianity. We arc for ever struggling to mediate between 
e itter opposites, continually recurring, of conscience and external 
^*1. • ^ immanence and transcendence, liberty 

^ heavenly and the earthly which go to make up 

man. It is &om the succcssfiil reconciliation of some individual form 
" opposiUoiis that there arises in us the joy of inward peace ; 

<:o“«OTOs that we can never reconcile them completely 
r exhaust their fidl meamng arises the manly pride in an unmding 
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warftrc and an unending labour, the need for winch will never be 
wanting to us or to our children’s children ; for it is die warfare and 
die toil of Hie. To keep alight or to rekindle and to feed the fire of 
Christian sentiment is a constantly recurring need, alternating between 
hopes and fears, more pressing and more tormenting today dian ever. 
The Christian God is still our God, and die philosophies to which we 
owe allegiance call him Spirit, which is always beyond us and yet 
always our very selves. If we no longer worship him as a niyster)’’, it is 
because we know that he wtill always be a mystery in die eyes of the 
abstract, intcllcctualist logic undeservedly credited and honoured as 
‘human logic’, but that he is transparent truth to the eye of diat 
concrete logic wliich may well be called ‘divine’, if die word be used 
in the Christian sense of that to which man always raises liimself, 
and which, for cs'cr uniting him wnth God, makes him truly man. 
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UNPOLITICAL MAN 


MANKIND NEVER WEARIES of advisiug and reminding its poets, 
philosophers and historians to keep clear of the tcndencious passions 
of politics. The univcrs.il trudi of pure humanity can indeed only be 
reached in their works by rising above private aims and passions such 
as arc eminently those classed under die name of ‘politics’. It is 
impossible to concentrate upon the eternal truth which is above all 
private hitcrcsts, and at the same time to look on some one of dicsc 
interests widi favour and to promote it. Or at least tliis can only be 
done by a more or less skilful hypocrisy, which may somcrimes serve 
the politician’s aim, but brings a blush of diame to the man who 
reverences the chastity of truth and beauty, and who feels that the 
mere suggestion is an insult to his moral-character and a dircat to die 
very roots of his higher life. The poet or philosopher or historian 
who stoops to such deception and trickery is, to that extent, not 
what he professes himself but a mere poUtician or radier the tool of 
politicians. He cannot but have a bad conscience, for his act is in 
contradiction with the assumed character of a free intelhgcncc, with 
the function he has undertaken, and widi the tacit contract between 
himself and society not to fail in this peculiar duty. The only exception 
is the more or less innocent simplicity (an exception we must allow, 
since ‘the kinds of fool are infinite’) wliich does not clearly know 
what it is doing. As a rule, behind all such unprofessional behaviour 
we find the motive of self-interest, a fear of loss or a hope of gain. 
When we meet with such sham artistic or scientific products, we can 
always be sure that' we are justified in asking their authors : ‘What 
did you get for it ? What was the price ?’ The philosopher or the 
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historian or the poet gets nothing for it ; his work is priceless. He 
shoots his golden arrow against the sun and is glad to watch its 
flight ; if he wants anytlring more, it is only that others should share 
his pleasure and emulate liim with such arrows of their own. 

Another piece of urgent advice given by society to the artists and 
plidosophcrs is to abstain, even in their practical hfe, from political 
activity, or at least from any ambition to play a conspicuous or 
leading part. There is a difference amounting almost to opposition, 
both between tire habits and capacities to be cultivated and also 
between the experiences to be sought by the two professions. Artists 
3tid|philosophers^eIate ideas or shape visions ; politicians work on 
men s passions and interests, to unite or to embroil them ; tlie very 
virtue of the one class is the defect of the other. The man of thought 


or contemplation, if dragged into die arena of poHtical conflict, can 
do httle good and some evil; the little good cannot make up to 
society for its loss in distracting Iiim from the work for which he was 
bom and bred. This second piece of advice cannot have the percnip" 
tory unconditional character of the first, since pliilosophers and artists 
arcniot abstract thought or imagination but men ; their activity is 
primarily directed to these pursuits but is not thereby exhausted. 
Moreover, the state and society itself treat them as members and 
citizens call on them for services in^peace and war. Thereby diey arc 
stimulated in some degree to share in political discussion and conflict 
an a poUtical party, if only as auxiharics assigned the work 

'a f suited. Their work is ‘cloister- work’, as Ariosto 

c It (sv o, by die way, liad to^be governor of Garfagnana), diat 
u say, not le dirty work of sham poetry and sham philosophy, 
but legmmate, suaightforward political propaganda. 

^ unconditional prohibition of adulterating pure 
saence an the second conditional precept to keep political 
uhilosonl^ • narrow limits intended to make artists and 

P°^‘‘«~'^upulitical>cnj Could artists 
In order accept the latter precept and obey it ? 

texture of tbi*° would have to tear out’ffom the organic 

r'.'* of PolitoUctivity. But the 
sm his soul interests for cveryhetivity of life, and 
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Ins blood is warmed by them all. The philosopher and the historian 
trace out the relation and the dialectical connections of these activi- 
ties; the poet lives them over again .and portrays their living 
semblance. If one were to be cut out, if one were banished from the 
mind, the effect of tlie mutilation would be that all the others would 
pale before the sight and avitlier in die licart. The love for .another 
human being, die affccdon for family and children, arc of necessity 
an interest in the moral and politic.al society diat surrounds us, in 
which we ourselves and those whom we love draw our brcadi. If in 
die height of passion we vainly try to evade one of these activities, 
.and (to keep to our example) to sliun poiidcs, that is really the effort 
not of disinterestedness but of self-interest, which surrenders to what 
it would escape. In the same w.ay, the mistaken attempt of the 
philosopher to deny one of tliese activities turns out a rc.affirmation 
of it; the poet who sighs to escape from politics is really obsessed by 
them ; the shepherd of Erminia' in his soUtary lodging among trees 
and streams is always mindful of die court intrigues. A man could 
only suppress his polidc.al interest by at the same time suppressing all 
his others ; he would not be unpohtic.al only but apathetic, and total 
apathy is death, the death of thought and imagination, of pliilosophy 
and poetry, which have no subject matter but the life of the p.assions.'^ 
These alone move our imagination, prompt us to define. our ideas 
and to verify our history and, less directly, to invent die formulas of 
science and the symbolism of mathematics. And die passions are 
always grievous ; ‘alas, it was in grief that Itahan song had birdi,’ 
wrote Leopardi ; and the grief wliich inspires thought no less than 
poetry is not thccrudc degrading pain of egotism, but care and sorrow 
for human society. It is true that the intellectual activities of imagina- 
tion and understanding subdue passion by using it as their material, 
but in subduing it dicy do not exterminate it, rather they tame and 
domesticate it. So far from losing interest in it, they arc enough 
interested to make it their own. In fact, the proper purpose of die 
maxims widi wliich we started is to produce not an unpolitical man 
but, if we may so speak more exaedy, a ‘sympolitical’ one, who is 
concerned in politics as in every human activity. He is concerned not 

‘Tasso ; Gtrusakmmt Uberata, Canto Vll. (Tianslatot’s note.) 
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to produce bad propagandist poetry, philosophy or history, stiU less 
to undertake pohtical activities outside his province, but simply to 
transmute his passionate concern into pure poetry, philosophy or 
history ; and this he could not do if he had not this passionate concern, 
if his mind were indifferent, that is to say empty. 

The proof of this interpretation of our maxims is to be foun m 
the contempt with which society itself regards writers who are rea y 
unpohtical, calling them versifiers, mere literary men, 
aesthetes, dull commentators, pedantic philosophisers of bloodies 
categories, with many other compliments. It is to be found too in c 
‘decadence’ ascribed to periods in which such writers were the ru c, 
as in the Italian counter-reformation and sixteenth century, when 
pohtical or ‘sympoUtical’ writers were the exception. 

This discussion may be summed up in a way which seems apt to 
our own times. When, as so often, you hear a writer of genuine 
thought or a poet of genuine feeling declare, ‘I am absolutely un 
pohtical’, say to liim, ‘You don’t know yourself well enough . 
when you hear the same remark firom a poet without feeling and 
tlierefore \vitliout real imagination, or from a philosopher or 
historian without intimate feeling for human nature and tlierefore 
without understanding of it, some dry manipulator of forms an 
formulas, then you can say, ‘You know yourself pretty well ! 
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THE STATE AS FRIEND 
AND AS ENEMY 


the state has suffered, even in the sphere of theory, the 
extremes of love and hatred, of eulogy and vilification. Even its ideal 
nature has been diversely interpreted and treated as a manifestation 
now of good, now of evil, the highest good or the greatest ewl. It 
has been loved and worsliippcd by tlic ‘statolatrists’ who under 
various names and disguises have figured in tlie history of ideas and 
of political alignments. It has been hated and reviled by anarchists, 
who likewise have their various disguises and names. Various, in fact, 
arc the motives leading to either attitude, some noble and some mean. 
The ‘anarchists’ have sometimes been moved by a thirst for the freer 
development of human powers or even by a vision of the purest and 
most abstract moral ideal, or, Ukc the anchorites, by the horror of 
social brutahtics ; but sometimes by a morbid intolerance of duty and 
discipline. The ‘statolatrists’ at some times have been moved by an 
austere reverence for tlie moral law and at others have truckled to 
the powers that be or tried to propitiate them and use them for tlieir 
own purposes. But whatever the psychological motives discernible 
in each case according to the historical situation and the temperaments 
and characters of individuals, they all lead to the same error, in which 
men are led astray by false imaginations of good and evil. The 
theoretical formula for this kind of error is ‘the fallacious denial or 
misinterpretation of some necessary stage or element in life and 
reality’. 

This is certainly not the place to go over again the whole dialectical 
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process y w lich die conception of the practical spirit is reached ; it 
w enoug 1 for our present purpose to recall the conclusion : that the 
VO stages or clcincnts of expediency' or might and of morality or 
ng It arc equally indispensable ; that these severally correspond to the 
coeravc state and to the free cdiical will ; that they do not stand in a 
°i of mutual implication. If the element of 

• I, f** disappeared, so too would diat of morality which 

eJf'mr work through it. And conversely, if the 

stTMf ^ force should usurp the prerogarive of its 

nienm°^’ Lf consdousness, dic'^human drama would lose all 
""'-a »'^>‘g"if>cant, blind vibration to v'anish 

thouo-K ir. ^ necessity' of both these elements is recognised, 

wliich inconsistent way; by certain doctrines 

but one rJiJf ^ ^ condition or an instrument of morality, 

view the superseded in its functions. On their 

realised ioel/^'^ ^vould be one which, having completely 
'™cp«ed fi„,„ bondage 4 rfion to 
language, tbcn4«^tt^ tonicdiing no longer required. In other 
since it is' reduced f ‘^f state is here at once asserted and denied, 
that is onlv mnis ^ timdcss and unconditional necessity to one 

' I ^viU conSc 

of this doctrine of example, to two historical forms 

Qne is the tradi'tionI^^ * ^ origin yet substantially identical. 

stote-organisation is ncSL^lf f earthly city of 

..ciUzen of the kinedom or sinful man but no longer for the 

which sees the human ‘^'cn. The otlicr is the Marxist doctrine 

economic class-war on^r^' its history, struggling in an 

the state. In this strueele governing class and its instrument 

t e conclusion of the through a series of stages to 

sate With the transition frJm consequent abolition of tl 

hbertv.Thi.^,-,u., ™ the reign of nr-r-oedg,, 


parauel sueewN ^ ^leccssity to me ragn i 

degree to which the 

hy Juiic and other unhistorir^ of Maiw W'as influence 

of the sate to a^ ^ degrad. 

Stored accent in iStet found als 
vnters of a very' diflhrent tendency, such t 
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Rclitc. According to him the state w’as to develop a superior genera- 
tion whicli, when it had been perfected, would'kick away the ladder 
by which it iiad climbed. Here we cannot help notidng a very 
inadequate grasp of the essentially polemical and critical nature of 
the mpral consciousness, which, in such abstract perfection and sclf- 
suffidcncs', far from being perfected, would be stifled. 

These favourable and unfavourable attitudes arc mainly of tlico- 
rctical interest as more or less successful efforts of thought to define 
and value the state and its relations. But devotion and hostilit)*, more 
directly practical and moral, arc inspired by states in the concrete, by 
this or that particular state. I say ‘moral’, because I do not intend, nor 
would it be profitable, to consider the attitude of individuals to the 
state arising from accidental situations or a conflict of interests. In 
such eases the dca’otion would be mere complicity' in profit, and die 
hostility a rivalry for favours, easily bribed to complicity. If then our 
prindplc has been established that the state is indispensable to the 
moral life, both as the ba,sis for its development and as die appropriate 
material for its aedvity, what would be a genuine devotion to the 
state and to its political life ? It could only be a love for the field in 
'vhich the moral man must work, and widi him the tliinkcr and the 
artist, a field where alone die delight of labour can be tasted. We love 
die state as we love our home, our family', the country round us, our 
friends, and companions. All these arc the conditions and die objects 
both of our congenial activities and of our duties. These loves arc not 
"widiout their anxieties and dicir sorrows or they' would not be oves, 


which arc always bitter-sweet. 

In diis aspect devotion to the state is collaboration svim it, putung 
the best part of ourselves into its political life— our affections, the 
truths which make our effective creed, and our ideals. Such a partici- 
pation is what is called liberty; for liberty is not opposition to the 
state or an offence against its majesty, but the hfe of die state itsclt, 
unless we diink diat the blood circulating in our veins and constantly 
renewing itself is a lawless disturb.'mcc of the sovereign cahn ot our 
physiological organism. There is no conceivable liberty widun a 

state except pohtical Hberty or. as we “ i 

life. It is vain diat theorists have laboured to dehmit the, state and 
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individual liberty, to dcGtic how far the state should control and how 
far respect individual freedom of action. Vainly h.ivc they tried to 
prescribe and reserve tlic sphere of liberty as being that of die fajni y 
or of religion or of science or art or of all together. None of tlicsc arc 
effectively free except so far as they can influence tlic life of tlic state , 
confined to tlicir special interests, however much honoured 
indulged, they lack tlic sap which should nourish tlrcm, and fee 
upon themselves .and wither. So when Italy entered on her risor£~ 
tnento, the demand, already m.adc by Vico, was heard on all sides mat 
her philosophers should not be ‘monies’ but ‘politicians , and her 
poets neitlier courtiers nor academidans but dtizens. Her ideal of the 
‘honest man’ was no longer one who honesdy attends to his otw 
business and keeps clear of politics but, instead, one who is wide 
awake to the connection of his private life widi the public, of his 
family widi the state, who watches his children not with an eye to 
segregating them from die surrounding sodety, but wdi one di^ 
secs diem as at once its members and its subjects, sharing its strength 
and weakness and responsibilities, its glories and its shame. 

History reveals this love of a state in action, a state which need not 
always have just the constitutional form which we admire and^ take 
(or granted today ; still less need it be transfigured into the idwl 
state unknown to history, but imagined either in the naive belief 
that it once existed in die past and has been corrupted or with the hope 
of one day realising it upon eardi. Tliis ideal state is equally unknown 
to sound theory, which only recognises states diat really exist or have 
exhted. But whenever a man has been able to work within a state 
an ^ to realise there his moral ideal, he has loved it and been devoted 
to it, and for it has gladly sacrificed his life ; a state which perhaps, in 
t e varioiK stages of civilisation was theocratic or feudal, absolute or 
democratic, multi-national or national. On the odier hand, whenever 
e re ation of collaboration was broken by too serious obstacles and 
^ uded the individual, pursuing ends which were in- 
repugnant to him, then his ‘consent’ was lacking. By 
is newr 1 moral approval, not the interested truckling which 

this mr^ ^ government, even the most tyrannical. When 
r consent is lacking, love turns to hatred, new names and 
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adjectives replace the old ; the revered monarch becomes the loatli- 
somc tyrant, the priest is detested as a greedy churchman, the 
sovereign of a inuiti-national state becomes the ‘foreign oppressor’, 
and so on. Hence arise revolutions to restore consent and love for a 
new form of state. 

In revolutions the break in the relation of consent and love is, if we 
may so express ourselves, tlic fault of die state, wliich has become 
headstrong and incapable of representing the natural impulses or the 
moral demands of its members. In ‘reaction’ die break conics from 
opposite causes, through the incapacity of natural impulses to rise to 
the demands of morality and so to find a cliamicl for diemsclves in 
institutions where the)' cm benefit the state. When this danger 
dircatcns, the danger of ‘a relapse into anarchy’ as it is called, the 
primaty and fundamental human need for social order reacts against 
it and reacts in a one-sided way in the form of self-interest and 
violence. 

All reaction is preceded by an absolute or relative weakness of 
men’s moral nature. Sometimes this consists in a conventionally 
comfortable and superficial way of life which chills men’s ideal 
enthusiasms, and in a decadence and corruption of the ‘governing 
or ‘political’ classes, who become, as it is said, ‘drones’ ; sometimes in 
the emergence of new ideals lacking able and experienced promoters 
and defenders, and consequently politically premature. Those who 
suffer by the reaction arc generally led by tlicir sufferings to interpret 
the harshness of the state, which is no longer representative, as 
treachery and hostihty, nor arc their feelings and consequent illusions 
unnatural. But tliosc among them whose moral consciousness has not 
been weakened, or has quickly regained its strengdi, are more ready 
to blaiTic themselves or, what comes to the same tiling, their party, 
as responsible. In the resulting reaction they do not see harslmess and 
^ sinister motives, or not these only, but mainly an objective necessity. 
They recognise that every part of our spiritual life, like the health of 
our organism, is from time to time upset by diseases, and that history 
develops through crises, which arc aspects of the development itself 
through pains and sufferings wliich arc in fact remedies. There arc • 
drugs and remedies which a philosopher has described as ‘incapable 
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of assimil.uion’, Init Avhid> yet arc calctilatcd to stinuilatc the rca» 
perative powers by provoking reaction anti rebdiioti, Vt'isc nica o 
not despair even when liberty, achieved by the incredible eflorts d 
past generations and apparently tmshakably established, seems to 
vanibli from the wcsrld or from the world they Ib’c in. Tlvcy 
that nothing is built for ever, nor any gain permanent, for nodiingo 
this sort is materialised beyond the fate of lnim,in mortalit)', 
the light of truth. Every initli in.ay be denied and obsdircd and sti c • 
And just .as the individu.a! must ever)' day and every hour reacts n 
sclf-niastery% so human societies nuist constantly regain their eqni J 
brium. Ovir thought rejects as fatuous the idea of a static lifesv't out 
c i.angc, and even our feelings rebel ag.ainst the imagiimtion o an 
inertia which could bring nothing but boredom and y.awning. ° 
men of good will will not lose heart, but bracing themselves or 
repressing clicir pain at the rupture of cordial co-operation svith mo 
state, they set about the work of reform. And, to begin with, the)- 
w re onn themselves ; and, by purging tlicmsclvcs of all tliat was 
weak .and selfish, they \s-ill begin to bind up the hrcacli and so scrs’C 
.tile state and manifest their love for it, if not as it is, as it will be. To 
mclcrstand the ncccssit)' of what has happened docs not imply. ^ 
si1p^'™*\ convenient to think, coming to terms with it b> 

thp ^ of conscience and nunding their own business. On 

obedience to co'nsdcncc, which bids us to 
Satterino-'r^ • t^tindirion of work, to abandon comfortable an 

opponesftf? RtiaUty includes oni 

tWe idea1^“- with our will and feelings and svith 

existence. beyond ourselves and our individua 

Sin 

reviadicafgj die social order, wliich had broken dos'^ai and 

character and vail permanent function, its 

plished in the renre.^ * n^rly political. Its direct purpose is acconi- 
of state autlioritv wolcnce and anardiy and in the rcstora"''” 

negatively facilitate h P^^Pt>sc it cannot directly pursue but only 

-diet . This purpose* is^ orcing privation or what the doctors cab 
*^0 awaken to their re^n,? Srucc and give time for moral forces 
"‘^Ponsibdmes and so make possible a renewal of 
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cthic.ll and uionl unit}', of consent, of mutual advaumge and of love. 
This is the direct and proper purpose, not of politics, hut of tlic social 
forces dicinsclvcs, one which they pursue by positive nic.ins ; .ind 
when the}' arc wc.ik and sluggislj, to that c.xtcnt they rct.ird it.s 
attainment ."md necessitate the phenomena of reaction. For regcncm- 
tion is a t.isk alien to the vet}' nature of reaction because opposite and 
complemcntar}' to the one it is performing. It c.innot by one .ind the 
same action break the bond between govenimcnt .ind consent atul 
also preserve it or bind it up .again. If ever reaction is tempered by 
such a double polic}', that is a sign that its neccssit}' is gradually passing 
.away and its work completed. 

Yet die need for restoring this bond of mutual benefit .and afTcction 
IS so deep and strong, .and the forces of reaction dicmsclves foe! it so 
urgently diat diey most often apply tliemsclvcs to tlic two contna- 
dictory and impossible t-isks. They arc ambitious of deserving honour 
and glot}', of condli.ating moral approval ; and consequently they 
surround dicmsclves with culture .and enlist under tlieir patronage 
die plastic .and poetic arts. This is not mere political c.vpcdicnc}’' or 
deliberate design of propaganda, but h.as a certain degree of sincerity, 
for the reactionaries arc after all men, not personificadons of reaction, 
®d as men they caimot help feeling the need I li.ivc described and 
^ryuig to satisfy it. So the countcr-rcformarioii or catholic rcacrion, in 
die latter half of the sixteenth and much of the following century, 
produced a culture, a learning, a school of liistor}', a literature and an - 
3rt in its owm serv'icc. So, too, the absolute monarchies, restored after 
foe French revolution and the Napoleonic wars, were ainxious to 
have dicir reactionary political dicorists'.and liistorians, and set to 
Work architects and painters. So, too, in our osvn day the totalitarian 
Russian state descends into the philosophical arena and equips itself 
'vidr the dialectic of Hegelian Marxism and a materialist metaphysic, 
Opens schools of poetry, boasts its new proletarian art and claims to 
uiitiatc a glorious rebirdi of thought and civilisation. Similarly in 
Germany, with wonderful and indeed breathless speed, there now 
rises on the horizon and spreads over the intellectual he.avcn the new 
culture of tlic boasted Tliird Reich, die dicory of the .pure Aryaii 
^acc, of Germanic Christianity, philosophy and science, and funally of 
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German raadicinatics. Volumes of verse and prose arc piled up which 
would indeed prove tlic intellectual enthusiasm and achievement of 
tliis nationalism if quantity were the same as quality and printed 
paper were digested thought. 

But die weak point of a culture fostered or rather fabricated by 

rcacrion is precisely this, that quandty docs not beget quality and that 

appearance is not reality. Ditriim ct dtirwn twit faciuitt ituirum, you must 

have mortar as well as bricks to build a wall, and here die mortar 

stands for genius which is not made to order or merely because it 

would be useful. Nor yet is it bred by intoxicated fanaticism, which 

can be had to order, but which is not pure, spontaneous gem'us, and, 

when stock is taken, turns out to have been barren. History and 

criticism pass over vath contempt or silence the fanatical .and servile 

orks which aped histoty and philosophy and poetry in the countcr- 

reformadon and the revival of absoludsm. And so dicy pass or svall 

pass over die philosophic crudidcs of die Bolsheviks .and their frigid. 

inhuman art, .and over die present silly theories of German professors 

and pastors, who are not ashamed to assert that the first duty ofa man 

o science or religion is to Germany and only dicn to truth or 

discovered diat Christianity was bom ofa 

or 'c inspiration . The real culture of reactionary periods is to be 

soug It .and found in die opponents of rcacdon ; dining the Italian 

counter-reformation in Bruno, Qimpanclla and Galileo; during the 

estorauon of absolutism in diosc wlio opposed it or stood aside or, 

I extent, in those who gave it dicir pohdcal obedience but not 

dicir wliolc hearts. The Napoleonic period, too, only 

and cmiiiaice in opposition writers hkc Chateaubri.and 

acnius r for all his military and poIidc.'J 

liis admirari ^ f ^'^poverty of his fechngs for poetr)’- when, to prove 

h^ woSd b ' f if he had lived in liis time, 

lie would have made him a duke. 

ance and cultural ambition of rcacdon has great import- 

hy SoI Se strengthens 

Ppers iccl for them, and the determination to protect them by 
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every devouem and sacrifice. It has value too because, however rough 
its handling, and however diminished and mutilated the culture it 
imposes, it induces others to enter the intellectual world. And that 
world has a logic of its own which sooner or later opens the way to a 
discernment of true and false culture, of beauty and ugliness, of 
sincerity and aficctation, of solidity and holiownicss. Above all, it has 
value because it proclaims and reminds us of sometliing that reaction 
can never give us in spite of our thirst for it ; .and tlicrcby it portends 
diat die reactionary process must sooner or later come to .an end. In 
the last analysis reaction consists in the proclamation of a state, of 
siege, except diat in a state of siege the military', though dicy take 
over die policing of the city .and publish edicts forbidding assembly 
and enforcing a curfew .and the deliver)' of arms, do not meddle widi 
pliilosophy and poetr)' or even widi morality and religion. They 
know diat a state of siege is temporary and do not claim that it should 
regulate every detail of human life. Reactionaries cither do not know 
this truth or will not confess it or cannot bring dicmsclvcs to act in 
conformity widi it ; yet by the violence they do to nature they arc 
forced to reveal to odicrs and to dicmsclvcs that their state of siege 
can only be transitory. 

How long diis temporary stage may last, whether months or years 
or half a centur)', is the question asked, alike by gende and simple, of 
the philosopher who defines political ideas and traces their dialcftical 
development. But the philosopher has logical not chronological fore- 
sight, or, to speak more accurately, he has no foresight but only 
insight into the ‘relations of ideas.’ Historical prophecy is not in the 
field of die sciences, wliich only deal widi facts, that is to say with the 
past living in the present and the present rooted in the past ; it 
expatiates in the fields of sentihicnt and imagination. The making or 
hearing of such prophecies is popular because it is an easier field to 
Work in dian the other, indeed better fitted for a playing-field or a 
playground. It is easier too than the field of practical work wliich 
demands personal decision and responsibility in taking and upholding 
a position in life’s struggle, not with prophetic vision but only widi 
character and conscience. 

1933 
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I HAVE liEEN courteously presented with a copy ofa litt c s\ 
which I received with the welcome that a literary' curiosity 
since it was translated and printed in Naples, a city svherc * 
shines on the statues of Tlionias Aquinas, Giordano, Bruno an 
These names might surely at least have suggested something less 
than die confused heap of horrid philosopliical fallacies whic i > 

What is ‘dialectical materialism’? Is it, like all philosop 
theories, something of universal validity? No, it is the theory o 
party ; the ‘general theory of the Marx-Lenin party'. And svhat is i ^ 
nature? It is dialectical in method and matcriaUst in its conceptio 
of physical phenomena ; as if materialism did not mean nicchaiusm 
and determinism, die direct contrary of dialectic ! , 

What did Marx do to the Hegelian dialectic? He professe^ t 
accept only die ‘rational kcmcl’ and to reject the ‘idealist husk . 
fact he did die opposite ; he missed the invaluable and epoch-ma ' ng 
revolution in logic and the logical basis of historical thinking, 
preserved the relies of an antiquated nictaphysic, only substituting 
tor Hegel’s God, which was called the ‘idea’, liis own, which lie 
ca c Matter , though bodi come to the same thing, somcdnng 
which works beliind die scenes of liiscor}'. 

etaphysics considers nature as a ch.ancc collection of objects or 
^ ^ isolated independence of one another, not as a single 

Patty, ° < nalrrialhrro storico, edited by the Itahan Cbinmun'** 
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comicctcd whole’. On the conlnn', a incMpli)’^ic, however insecurely 
based, is usually disdne^uished by its deduedon of all natural facts 
from its single presupposed principle. 

'Our consciousness and thought, however independent or self- 
determined they may seem, are simply the product of a material, 
bodily organ, the brain, which is a rcflccrion of matter c.Kisting 
independently of consciousness’. But what is this ‘rcflccrion’? Is it a 
mirror held up to nature? Is there not somctliing childish in taking 
so naive a metaphor literally? ‘Matter is not created by spirit, spirit 
is itself die supreme crc.ition of matter.* A creation so ‘supreme that 
it ventures to deny its creator, demonstrating that matter is its 
creation, an abstraction which it has constnictcd for its owm scicnrific 
purposes ! 

‘Lenin condemned the Empirio-criticisin of Ernest Mach as a 
“ildcism” or “phenomenalism” svhich is a symptom or defence of 
bourgeois society’. But the thcor)-’of Mach and others of his persuasion 
is merely an examination iitto the logic of the physical or natural 
sciences as distinct from the logic of philosophy and history. It must 
be studied and, ifncccssarj’’, criticised .and refuted, by strict logic, .and 
not in some supposed political or social interest. 

‘The science of history, if it is really to be a science, must no longer 
reduce the history of social development to the acrions of kings ana 
commanders’. No longer? It seems to me that for more than two 
centuries, to say the least (and strictly one should go back as far as 
Christianity) histori.ms have revolted against a history of kings and 
battles and have set in its place a history of civilisation, of the constant 
acquisitions and development of humanity. ‘History ought ratlicr to 
be, above all, tlic liistory of those who have produced the materia 
goods, the history of the peoples and the working masses . Arc we or 
are we not, in our histor)’’ of the peoples, to include among ic 
worldng masses, or more simply among tlic workers for humanity, 
Homer, Sophocles, Plato, Aristotle, Pheidias. Michelangelo, Dante 
and Kam, not to speak of Jesus and Paul ? Or might we include Pau 
as a carpet and mat-maker, a trade he is said to have followc , an 
Spinoza as a Icns-pohslicr, wliich is how ho earned his living ? 

But enough ! The game is a pretty one but too easy to last long. In 
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a note prefixed to the pamphlet we arc told that tins essay of Stalin is 
‘the simplest and yet most profound which has yet been written on 
the tlieory of Marx and Lenin’. Yet, in fact, Marx never in his Me 
c any theoretical justification for the paradoxes which, as a }oan, 


gave .mj muuiutJL.llJustuiCauOn lor UlCparauuAta J 

in the convulsions of the left sving of a moribund hcgelian schoo , e 
had invented. He confined himself tlicrcaftcr to dogmatic repedti®’- 
These paradoxes, whicli svcrc popularised in a grosser fonn b) * 
superficial imitator Engels and more grossly still by Lenin, v lO 
lacked all philosopliic training, these paradoxes, chewed over again ) 
Stahn without any mental digestion, arc philosophical extravagances 
and words witliout meaning. This is not to deny that Marx and even 
his fatdiful and industrious Engels, as well as Lenin and Stalin, arc 
men of great importance who have counted and still count for muc 
in the social and political history of our times. It is tlic more gricsous 
to .have to treat them, especially tlic last tlircc, as on the Ms'cl ° 
clowns in some popular farce. But what is one to do •„ Garibaldi is 
still Garibaldi diough he wrote vile verses and stories which find no 
mention in any history' of literature. 

Agaiii.in the prcfatoiy' note, we read; ‘Tins essay is a forniidabc 
1 ^logical weapon for rcfiiting bourgeois dicorics, and as intellig^j 
^ cfFectivc propaganda for the doctrine of Marx and Engeb- 
ccuve it may be, though I should not say intelligent It may ^ 
e ectivc as a text-book of prejudices and supentidons, a legend o 
pro igics miracles, a catccliism of obscure and dainnatop 
ogmas, which repeated more or less by rote mas' impress or stun the 
^orant and simple-minded. How much it wtiU profit civilisation 
I progress, moral culture and good faidi in social relations, 

matters ^ ^ gment of those who have diought about sue 

immense possibilities ofhistor)', of 
which the fill- ^ society, is blind to the profound social changes 
noble and PcnT about. But he may still ask why the most 

should not b^re “ ^^^^ous and realistic purposes 

-d svith a scrupalousl)’ critical mind 

^ niy befnnniup' ^ tradition of centuries. That is why 

gmmng I mentioned those men of genius who. in the course 
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of histor\% have done honour to Naples, to Italy .and to the world. 
And since we have cliampjon.s of coininunisni among our ncigli- 
hours, I cannot refrain from expressing the hope tiiat therj' will free 
tlieinsclvcs from these superstitions and sectarian formiil.is, wliich arc 
not philosophy or science but pseudo-philosophy and pscudo-scicncc. 
Tlicsc formulas came from tlic marxist parrs’ of Western Europe, an 
when, during the ‘crisis of marxism’, they had there been riddled y 
criticism, they emigrated to Russia. There tlic lower intcllcctu.al Icvc 
of culture at that time saved them from .any critical revision and oi y 
rendered diem more hast)’, fantastic and fanatical. I therefore hope 
that our friends will undertake the study necessary' for the assinii ation 
of our intellectual heritage, and that, abandoning the nice laiuca 
repetition of formulas, they ni.ay become the reformer, renewers 
and regenerators of a conuiiunism bringing true moral an into 
Icctual progress for mankind — if such an ideal is ever to become tea 
in human society’ or in any part of it.* 

Lrt Liherta, Naples. March, 1944- 


‘Under the title ‘TU 0 / Criticise' 'ArmJ Cntiasm', the 

was published in the journal La Uherti of Naples (year ’ J’. ^ orcan in Naples 
an answer to a somewhat unrcason.abIc repUr from , Li.-iyc aS intended to 

to the above critical remarks, which were perfectly c.alm and objective ano m 

be quite friendly. SoatinNTO, z»d April, ist-l- 

^TL^notfi’n’ which l-u Uherti has thought proper by the 

interests of truth, and to be precise, of exactitude * ^ r * happening- 

editorial staff while I was absent from Napl« and -.-iiihlc If I had myself had 
This docs not prevent me from approving of it ^ ‘ ^ ’ ■critical arms’ which 

to reply, this is what 1 should have said; W your W tha t j should 

I had adopted must be met by ‘armed criticisrn , officer was dancing 

have answered with an old stoiy which brought ro my n^md. An offia^^ 
in a ball-room when a man near him j nimsclf fiercely before the 

gentleman overheard and, having fjmsh^ his P ‘ q,,, that if I dance badly 

. honest bourgeois and cxcUimcd: ‘Sir, I would ^^tnan who was not to 

I fight well’fwhat do you suppose I adv?s^o« 

be frightened out of his logic ? Simply this . Th threaten it if it pleases you, 

never to dance’. And so 1 advise you to use Pertops such a reply 

but to leave dhilcctic, idealism, materialism Nanfes^a city in which it is at least 

seems undignified in a philosopher; but we ^ P ’^munists, of whom I know 
aUowed to laugh, 1 will not say at communists, y** “““Xaigns, I have found 
a good many and whom, outside their ferocious press campaigns, 

charming and sensible people. Yours, etc. 
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NOTE ON THE HISTORY OF 
COMMUNISM AS PRACTICAL 
POLITICS 


ABOUT FIFTY YEARS AG o a History of Socialism and Coiiimumsm 

was begun in Germany by a group of the most influential socialist an 
marxist writers under tlic direction of Bernstein and Kautskj'. 
carried on by the co-operation of specialists in the manner of t 
national and universal histories composed byJcamcd bourgeois . 
When the first volume appeared* I was winning my spurs as a writer 
and objected in an essay that this ‘history’ lacked development an 
therefore was rather ‘a kind of anthology of all proletarian rebellions 
and of aU the social theories wliich founded themselves more or Iw* 
on common ownership’. ^ad I gone deeper I must have asserted m 
so many words tliat communism was essentially incapable of being 
made die subject of a history. 

The subject of history must be something positive not negative : 
but the essence of communism, its fundamental and gos'eming idea, 
e c le article of its creed, is no positive policy or institution but a 
of the air wliich expresses itself most crudely in its ide 
irlo 1 ^ without diffcrencei or livahics, where iiideed tlie 

t-lip ^ eshngs-of all the citizens are the same, and their needs all 

remnv^ H ^ ^ satisfied. Such a condition would coniplet^y 
defeat ^ccessity Mid even the possibihty of mutual conflict. 
Everv errn ™d consequently die need for state regulation. 

•cILvi theory has of course some practical ground or stimulus, 

jtoXo ITtcJ'l (Stuttgart. Dietz, 1895). 

<cc,.o„.,a ,„ar.~.,suca {Vl ed.. Bar., , 94,). j,p. iS j-6. 
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and here this is olndously to he found in tlic pain and grief of conflict, 
v.-]iic1i jiicn strive to evade by wishful dreaming of a life without 
stnigglc, which would be a death in life. 

For these reasons connmtnisin is essentially not only a Utopia but 
a Utopia which may be railed absolute, unchangeable, unatuiinablc 
in any age, even if it is placed in the most distant and linal future. 
Historical utopias which have seemed successful h.ave been either 
more or less religious sects, which founded little colonics, or the 
Jesuit missions in Paraguay, or cenobites .and similar offshoots of the 
churclics. All of them pretty soon became corrupt and dissolved 
themselves or decayed, and, apart from this, they never stood on their 
own feet but were parts of some non-communist society, of which 
tlicy were either p.irasitcs or devices for performing some special 
function. It is impossible to construct such utopi.as even in flincy 
except by reducing men to robots without nerves or blood or 
imagination or thought or will. Certainly this is so unless the com- 
munism is p.aradoxically confined, as in some n.alve ancient ideals or 
patterns of cities, to aristocratic governors like Plato s, or has a slave 
class, like Thomas More’s, subjected to it so that it becomes as Vico 
would have s.aid (who talked of ‘aristocratic liberty’) an aristocratic 
conunimism’. 

The liberal conception of life .and history has not for its .antithesis 
the thesis of communism, as an enemy with whom it contends on 
equal terms. That would be to exalt tlic communist conception to a 
philosophic rank which in fact it docs not deserve, and at the same 
time to degrade liberalism by anticipating and expecting some un- 
speakable, undiscovcrablc tliird stage in which both should be 
syntlicsiscd. The relation of the liberal conception to tlic communistic 
is like that between a man of experience and one of none who 
carried away by his fancy and wallows in misunderstandings^ an 
ambiguities. The liberal conception recognises that life is a continua 
movement and therefore consists in perpetual conflicts and concilia- 
tions which perpetually give rise to new conflicts. It is a continual 
, movement towards equality and peace and a continual rebirth of 
inequality and turmoil, die ruin of peace and well-being. It is 
impossible to make either of these ‘moments’ die end of life, for tlie 
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The ninctccntli cenuir)', in which lihert)" svas best rcaliscsl and most 
self-conscious, received in die poem of Faust — no divine comedy but 
the human comedy of the new age—the symbol of this advance. 
Faust seeks a moment so completely beautiful that be can bid time 
to stand sdll ; but lie cannot find it, .and when at last he thinks lie has 
succeeded .and the words escape his lips, he has found, instead of a 
moment in which he can take his c.asc for ever, an ideal surpassing all 
moments of material enjoyment, the ideal of unwearjang free 
actisat)',’ and for this reason his soul docs not fall into the hands of 
Mepiiistophclcs. This is a secular conception implying a dicory of 
immanence, whereas the communist conception, by its essential 
materialism, implies a sort of transcendence on die part of die material 
pnnciplc. By its materialist creed indeed, coniimmism conics into 
conflict asadi die Christian churches, and especially widi the catholic 
church, yet it has a ccnaiii contact widi the latter in die mortification 
It imposes on the pride of thought and action. Anotlicr point of 
contact is the tendency of communism to consider as on a very loW 
level, among childrai and men devoted entirely and therefore 
misLakaily to the pursuit of livelihood,’ races whicli die catholic 
church can receive as being thus spiritually c.xoncratcd, and can bring 
under its sway by indicating to them, as a compensation for their 
wctchcd life on earth, a heavenly beatitude. 

At any rate, the contrast between the liberal spirit and communism, 
wth its impetuous simplifications and fiery outbursts of revenge, 
iiatrcd and dcstrucrion, is a sharp one. It is a contrast which must be 
c early understood if we arc not to be taken in by illusions of cas)'^ 
mutual understandings and agreements which arc certainly desirable, 
ut^vill be pretty slow and difficult. Such undersumdings will require 
at one of the parties should raise itself by the lessons of experience 

In 'wcll-kiwu-n lines which cannot be too often reconsidered: 

Das ist dcr Weisheit Ictztcr Schluss : 

Nur dcr verdient sich Freiheit wic das Lclacn, 

Dcr taglich sic crobcm muss. 

Und so verbnngt, umrungen von Gefahr, 

Kindheit, Alann und Greis sein tUchtig Jahr. 

Solch’ cin Gcwimmcl mocht’ ich schn, 

Auf freiem Grund mit freiem Volke stchen, 

Zum Augenblich durft’ ich sagen: 

Vcrwcilc doch, du hist so schon 1 
del hentssere. 
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and by reflection to a liiglicr stage of mental ailturc, from which, 
when it looks back on its previous ideas and policies it ssnll see them 
illuminated and transfigured, no longer .as indefinite and utopian, but 
as definite and historical. Today, even ss'hcn communists or socialists 
profess and believe themselves converted to liberalism, their culture, 
their fcchngs, tlieir spiritual needs, their historical knowledge and 
undcrstajiding arc altogether too different atid too inferior. At the 
bottom of tiicir hearts they still cherish tlic idc.il of a static socict}’, in 
wliich. as they cuphcmistic.ally say, ‘social justice’ will be realised, 
with ‘freedom’ as a by-product. ‘Free’ is for tlicm an cpitheton ornans, 
or ratlicr freedom is something to wliicli tlicy do lip-service, but of 
wliich their idea is entirely superficial as of something almost passive. 
Evidence of diis has been seen recently in a book by Henri dc Aian, 
much read in Italy a few years ago, in which he announced his out- 
.^rowch from Marxism and conversion to a liberal or liberal-socialist 
fiiicli. But during a few years of ministerial life in his native Belgium 
he found that certain propos.als which he favoured met with oppo- 
sition and obstruction in parliament from persons or groups whose 
interests seemed to liim to prevail sometimes over a rather abstract 
‘general good’. Tliis, togcdier widi a milicarj’' defeat of his nation, 
was enough; he solemnly abjured his hbcral principles and offered 
homage to authoritarian and arbitrar}* governments as alone able to 
afford the people the comforts of passiv'c prosperitv and -‘social 
justice’.* Did he then suppose drat cvcr\-dung which any indivndual 
among us thinks good and useful must meet with no opposition, but 
be at once accepted and put into practice by odier men t Or that there 
shall be no more intrigue and sinister influence .and other trickcrj'J 
There always has been in the world, and always -nill be, without 
bringing the healdiy activat)' and progress of human sodetv’ to a 
standstill, as the -whole course of historj- attests. Or did he diink that 
la rugueuse realitc (a phrase it pleases me to adopt from Rimbaud, 
■svho used it in his only serious moment of internal conflict) mtU ever 
under a new goveniment become smooth by stroking i I fear that, 
only too likely, he honesdy held these strange beliefi, for sand abbas, 
semper abbas ; a man w'ho is not gifted widi die liistorical sense and a 
“Henri dc Man, Apris Cciip, Mfanoiies (Bnixelles, edit, dc la Toison d’Or, 1541-) 
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sense for the tragic draina of human life eitlicr never really acquires 
them or could only do so by the blood and sweat wliich watered the 
soil in the garden of Gethscmanc. 

Returning to the history of communism and our initial denial of 
its possibility ; what we intended to deny was not the occurrence of 
the particular positive facts which arc more or less appropriately 
incorporated in such a 'histor)'\ and must certainly be described by 
general history in their individual character for the sake of their 
consequences ; it was rather tliat communism has any positive, self- 
governing princijde. In primitive times, in classical antiquity, in tlic 
middle ages, in the early centuries of the modern age, manifestations 
of comtnunism had little importance ; they were the rare accompani- 
ment of religious crises or occasional savage explosions or jacqueries 
of oppressed peasants. In die course of the ninctccndi century, when 
genuine socialist parties with appropriate policies were formed, the 
alliance of socialist wnidi other liistorical forces contributed at least 
indircedy to so-called social legislation and made itself felt in odicr 
activities of the legislature and administration, and it sdll proposes 
and carries ambidous measures of reform. But besides this, commu- 
nism contributed to a libellous falsification of liberalism, insinuating 
doubts even into many liberal minds, by describing it with bitter 
satire as notliing but a sec of lies and fictions, conscious or, more often, 
unconscious, in defence of bourgeois capitalists. Thus liberalism began 
to lose the vigour of its prime and was shaken in its selfconfidence of 
its liigh moral character. Moreover it was the aim and purpose of the 
socialist parties to detach those social classes wliich they claimed to 
represent from unity with their state or nation, condemning patri- 
otism and every other moral idea — European federation, the League 
of Nations and so on — as capitalist and bourgeois. They spoke in tlie 
name of a non-existent international proletariate, tom out of the 
concrete context of liistorically conditioned interests. Their own 
acknowledged method was revolution, the very method which 
liberal policy had tried to replace by that of continual straggle and 
gradual constitutional progress, leaving to revolution only the role of 
a short remedy for rare cases. When tlie hope of revolution became a 
common and usual state of mind, it was in some countries the 
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bcgiiuiiiig of an end which was not tltc establishment of proletarian 
coninninisin but the ruin of constitiidons and the substitution of 
authoritarian for liberal govemments. So the tnic subject of tins 
liistor)- of socialist parties is not after all conununistn but the Chrisms 
PtUiais, tried and travailing hunianit}', which is put to the proof but 
docs not yield. 

It may be tliought that in our description of communism as merely 
negative and in our refusal to it on tliat account of the right to a 
history' of its owi, exception must be made of the particular commu- 
nist or socialist theory’ which takes its name from Manv. This tlicory, 
according to its author, has made the advance from Utopia to Science 
and thereby grafted itself into the course of history, and has moreover 
opened up a new field of historical facts \sdth a correspondingly' new 
and independent science of history' within the field of thought. JBiit, 
in fact, Marx performed notliing that was promised in this formula, 
though he .and his friend Engels gave themselves no little credit for it. 
Their boasted grafting of communism on history did not really' give 
conununism a positive contait, wliich it condmicd to lack as it had 
always done. It w.as simply one of diosc ingaiious dialectical con- 
structions which die Hegelian school, and especially its left wing, was 
in the habit of inventing. In tliis tlicorccical fabrication die course of 
history was represented as starting from an imaginary' primirivc 
communism and reaching its goal in a developed and sclf-Kionscious 
communism after traversing die three intermediate economic stages 
of ancient slavery, medieval serfdom and modem capitalism, and as 
finally girding itself for die leap from this Last to a so-called ‘reign of 
liberty’’. 

The liquidation of the capitalist economy, according to Marx, was 
the factual criticism of die waste of wcaldi wliich that economy’ 
brought about by' its periodic crises ; diough at the same rime he could 
not help admiring the magnificent work accomplished in a few score 
years by bourgeois industry’, compared with wliich die economic 
losses in the crises of adjustment were ahiiost negh'gible. Marx 
their extent, importance and regularity'. But what the 
reign of hberty’’ might he, on wliich he was so eloquent, he was not 
in a position to say’, and never said. He did indeed say diat capitalism 
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produced and educated its owi ‘gravediggers’ in the working classes ; 
but it is obvious tliat gravediggers do not produce any new life, nor 
arc destructive forces, as such, constructive, and it remainsa question 
what new and positive form of life communism bestowed upon tlic 
world. George Sorcl, who had more warmtli of fcchng and poetic 
impulse tlian Marx, dreamed of a working class wliich should have 
developed a more pure and vigorous morality and given fresh life- 
blood to human socict)’, as had done the Christianity which he 
delighted to compare mth his idol of sodalist syndicah'sm. But this 
dream soon faded, and he could never define tlic character nor prove 
the existence of this new morality which was coming to birth and of 
which he certainly was ncidier die Jesus nor die Paul. Marx contaited 
liimself with pointing out a promised land afar off, in which classes 
would have been abolished and diere would be no more need of state 
machinery or coercion, since all would be in the enjoyment of liberty 
by free association. When he was now and again asked for somcdiing 
less vague he avoided the question by the quip diat ‘he was not 
writing menus for die kitchens of the future’. Only one plain word 
escaped his lips : ‘dictatorsliip’, to which indeed he added the posses- 
sive ‘of the proletariat’, but a dictatorship it was to be, in whatever 
name it was exercised, and one from wliich men could forsee no 
release; for dictatorship as a legal expedient depends upon an 
established constitution, temporarily suspending itself, to which one 
hopes to return when the emergency is over. But widiout such 
dependence (as in the case where a socialist revolution had not only 
overturned the state economy but destroyed die very idea of a State) 
dictatorship is not temporary but permanent and takes on a more 
ugly name. And so, in Marx, communism has no content except the 
absence of all content, wliich is signified by the absurd cessation of 
conflicts and the liistorical void which is produced by cessation of the 
conflict of life. 

- As to the alleged ‘rcaUsation’ of communism in Russia today, I have 
already protested against the methodological error of claiming to 
setdc a question of principles by adducing facts which camiot be 
assumed to be historical facts, diat is to say, conceived, understood 
and defined, except by means of the very principles wliich are in 
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question, a vicious circle tliat can only be tlic result ofvcrj' inadequate 
reflection.* The nature and seIP<ontradiction and weakness of com- 
munism arc one stor)% and what has happened or is happening in 
Russia is another. Only one who has followed and inwardly digested 
the history of the Russian people and society and of their thoughts, 
feelings and customs, and of all that this revolution destroyed and 
constructed or is constructing, can judge the nature of tlicir rcv'olu- 
tion. It follows that since, for my part, I do not feel possessed of tlicsc 
indispensable qu.alifications, I shall not, like so many others, throw 
out any impromptu criticism on the history of that society; nor shall 
accept the verdicts of others, however well-informed they may 
seem, since, before accepting die judgment of others, one must be 
able to confirm it critically, that is to say, from experience and 
knowledge of one’s own. In books, niosdy English and American, 
which I have come across, I have read accounts which seemed to shew 
that of all die items in the programme authorised by Marx, in whose 
name these revolutionaries began their work, only one is extant, the 
dictatorship, and a dictatorship, not of die proletariat but of a 
technical and political burcaucrac)% Tin’s is a new class, better paid 
than its subordinates, which educates its successors, sending its 
children to die universities and preparing them to succeed it in die 
public leadcrsliip and administration ; whereas peasants and workmen 
arc not allowed to move from one place to anodier but arc like serfs 
attached to die soil. Of the ‘reign of libcrtj’’ prophesied by Marx the 
verj niemorj’’ has disappeared, and the ‘wtidicring away of the state’, 
is, by tacit agreement, no longer mentioned. In its place there has 
been an increase of state activity, centralising and regulating to its 
own taste every occupation and every thought, and tuniing even art 
and poetry into pohtical propaganda. And what is one to infer from 
t us r That communism, or die society of equals, has not been attained 
m Russia ? But diat such a society never could be attained, because of 
its essential nature, had already been proved in our criticism of its 
ng principles, and to diat proof nodiing is added by the failure 
to attain it in Russia. It cannot even be said diat we have here an 
ernpirica confirmation by facts ; for a fact which has not happened 

’See Russia t eomaasmo in Ccamazhni criticbe, series 1 ', pp. 548-50. 
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now or here might liappcn in another day or place, if only it were not 
self-contradictor)' and therefore impossible, and so we arc sent back 
once more to our logical analysis. So our problem is not the hopeless 
one of how to accept a fact we do not understand in place of a 
demonstration of the principle ncccssar)' for its understanding, but 
tile concrete historical problem of what advance Soviet Russia has 
made over Czarist Russia, and of the nature of the new autocracy 
compared with the old. It is remarked that though tlic old Russia 
gave die rest of Europe no illuminating thought, she at least gave it 
splendid poctr)', the tortured and pessimistic poctr)- of souls darkly 
seeking dicir path, which Tolstoy and Dostoievsky taught us to^ 
admire and love ; whereas from the new Russia we hear only the 
repetition of Marxist formulas, well known and criticised and out- 
gro%\m half a century ago by the philosophy and ccononucs of 
Europe, and a poctiy generally inferior because tendentious and, as 
has been said, polemical. But this negative argument, just because it 
is negative, is not historically conclusive, for the spirit of art blows 
where it lists in any social atmosphere. 

The materialist philosophy now taught in Russia, wliich is certainly 
. incompetent to withstand instructed criticism, may ncvcrdiclcss be a 
relative progress, or beginning of progress and of elementary scientific 
training, for a people among whom such tilings hardly existed, and . 
whose finest natures were nourished on fantastical reasoning and 
paradoxes. In spite of the well-known absence in contemporary 
Russia of originality and of philosophical ot historic penetration and 
of wide culture, there is certainly progress in the elcmentar)’- education 
generously supplied to the people, wliich has put an end to the 
traditional illiteracy of tlie past^Itls also to be noticed tliat in spite of 
tile official anti-patriotic doctrines, framed on tiic Marxist teaching 
wliich considered patriotism a saitinient or fiction of the bourgeois ‘ 
class, and in spite of die cosmopolitan gospel which resounded so 
loudly in the Communist Manifesto : ‘Workers of the world, unite !’, 
Russia still feels herself a nation among nations. She has political 
relations and enters alHances as a state with otlicr states, not as one 
proletariat' with others against die capitaHst regime ; she stiU fights 
for Mother Russia. But surprise at all tliis is die result of a false 
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assumption that tlic Instory of contemporary' Russia is die history of 
communism, wiicrcas it is the iiistory of Russian life, whicli develops 
like those of otlicr peoples, and Jike them necessarily moves, in fact 
if not in theory, even in its times of trouble, towards an ever greater 
or more congenial liberty', or at least one less uncongenial. We must 
admit that the revolution did not cut Russia off from a freedom she 
liad previously enjoyed, nor was the new regime less free than the old. 
After long fermentation of thought and spasmodic attempts at 
revolution, slie made the only revolution possible for a nation like 
herself, who was neither England in die seventeenth century, nor 
France in the eighteenth, nor Italy’ in the nineteenth. It was the 
revolution which those who knew die real conditions best, saw being 
prepared by' the play of forces in Russia. How the Russian people 
will develop in the fliturc, clearly only' the future can tell. It would be 
a waste of time to guess here, since our guess would be of no im- 
portance, and, in any cascT, is implied by our whole conception of 
human hfc and its history’ and ideals.* 


’S«. however, the condusion of my Sfor/a J’Euroj,a dccimono^ (igje). 
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FOR THE LAST CENTURy. but cspcciiilly ill ibc hsc fifty ycais, 1 1C 
world seems to have been invaded, liarasscd, haunted, tcrnftc , y a 
nightmare of furies, something like a medieval troop ^o ic ccjinits 
or harlequins,- or a ride of devils, called tlic social classes . T c autior 
who chiefly inspired tlicm was Karl Marx, on whom nc ma 
conclusion of accurate criticism must be that, while he was a Jcrcmi. i 
of revolution and a driving force of social movements, he ac 'c any 
great philosophic or scientific talent, wliich is the talent ^ 

put into circulation a series of queer conceptions, both in p n^osop ly 
and economics, ranging from historical materialism writ i its i 
gies’ in die fonner, to die theory of surplus value in t ic attcr. o 
doubt the word ‘classes' was in use before liis day, dicnig i o y ui • 
empirical context, and no doubt it was used both as a att e cry an 
term of abuse, with accompanying hopes and illusions, s t ic w cu 
were satirised in the Middle Ages, so in modern times were test tn 
aristocracy and then die bourgeoisie. BurMarx petri le ‘ , 

into clear-cut logical and even metaphysical categories o i c 
If tliis fallacy, of wliich he is the audior and die patron, las any “s a , 
if it is to have any influence on the history of thougit, it w 
way of reaction in having stimulated a revival an renaissanc 
true theory of human history and of pure economic . 

one knows what became of feudal aristocracy , bourgeoisie, 
capitalism, in the hands of Marx, to mention o y us ™ , 

ceptions. We all know how diese conceptions have to e 
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and melted domi so that his mytlis may give place to the rcalirics 
j flhtortcd by bitter prejudice and question-begging 

in ^ revision and recasting I myself devoted an essay* 

s\ jC j examined the various historical uses of the word 'bourge- 
ois , sometimes as a term of contempt for ‘middle-class’ minds and 

serious political and moral import of a 
mediating between two extremes, and lastly with die 
rlir- educated and cisnliscd classes. Only through 

° -T nnnhical metapln-sic has it come about that the class- 
nV fr>' component parts of sodety, have given 

srmK ^ ^ realic}' of classes, distinguishable as sheep and 

!rc^r/f “'’i'’ ; ia so to tec 'cW 

oiJvon a 1 passed in social and inotal conflicts 

I hivt' ri ^ la'iour of individuals in various temporary situations. 

Lyrttiri" r “f "-orf ■I’oisJh'. »«. i 

words ‘oms ** svortli pausing to notice tliat the 

used in abi, ‘proletariat’ in general have also been 

a li , S-T ’"ff “ *•■" ““‘■'‘i « bourgeois. I trill not 
realistic or ‘v ^ ^ presented by sodologists and by 

hv rousin- Balzac and Zola. The ifttcr ended 

c-'amplc Ao?' rccahation of marxist writers, for 

proletariat and ^ accused him of libelling die 

We been mor” ^ lackci' of the bourgeoisie. No charge could 

sdentific i good faith and hU^-iim of 

^ Terre he harl n ^ unquestionable. If iu L’Assciiniioir and 
avarice ofthepcasa^™ in workers and the grinding 
greas>* bourg^isie and r ’ he had done no less for die 

Genmia] lie had tried to n ^ ^'?c«r for the business world ; while in 
strusr^lcs and in W i Ae moral motives of the workers’ 

undisguised uovels revealed Iiimself still more as an 

verdicts of M^rn Gor ^ die 

later years o-iinted ^ ’ Bolshevik revolutionary', who in Iris 

loti. HcTerriSJ^?*""* »'-» fe »“"<»* '“nJ- 
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refractor)' cliaractcr; tlicir preoccupation with the purely animal 
egoism of eating as much and working as little as possible; their 
deep-seated hatred for the ciev'-workers and the civilisation they 
represent; their lack of an)’ knowledge or traditions of their ovm 
past ; their minds crammed with superstitions but empty of ideas ; 
tlic refined and cold-blooded cnicldes of which in the revolution 
dicy were guilty, even in spite of their political and intellectual 
leaders ; their total indid'crcncc to religion. In fact, Gorky saw no 
future for them except as a sort of drudges in their own business, 
that is to say in their own interests. For Gorky, the picture of the 
honest pc.asant, with a natural sense of truth and justice and humanity, 
was invented in the writings of ‘the friends of the people’, which at 
last aroused protests from authors like Tchekov and Bunin {Lenin ct 
Ic Paysan Rnssc, French translation, Paris, 1924, pnssini). Verdicts of 
tins kind do not depend on the real character of the human beings to 
whom they refer but on the simple fact that they arc descriptions of 
‘classes’. All Judgments of classes tend to be severe, because in classi- 
fications the human reality is mechanically and arbitrarily parcelled 
into samples, each absolutely determined by a single motive, wliich 
of course can only be the desire to defend its own class way of life, 
to pursue and increase its own prosperity without regard to any other 
consideration or loyalty. The same result follows from descriptions 
of all classes within the bourgeoisie, as it is called, as well as of the 
aristocracy — workers, soldiers, priests and the rest. Truth, justice, 
kindness, generosity, piety, charm, arc to be found in aU classes, nee 
cuhant in tilld ; their foundation lies deeper, not in classification but in 
humanity. These arc what make human liistoty and the traditions of 
the race with its glory and its strength; not abstract distinctions 
which, in the last resort, find the determining historical factor in tliat 
intractable brute obstacle which always materially conditions spiritual 
activity, and constantly subdues it to tlic stuffit works in. That is the 
logical fallacy of die class thcoty'of human history and life. For die 
true, rich rcahty, it substitutes a monstrous history widiout liistorical 
evidence, where all the actors arc personifications each obsessed by 
jts own goods and gains and shut olF from all its fellows and from 
communion with its kind. A very different spectacle unrolls itself 
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before the unclouded eyes of tlic lu'storian. He sees hunianity' un- 
wearied in self-realisation and in development; ever increasing and 
restoring what is called civilisation by its intellectual activity, its 
religious enthusiasm, its poetic inspirations, its deeds of sacrifice and 
hcroisni, its laborious discoveries in technical science. He sees tliat the 
authors and supporters of these activities arc not classes but indi- 
viduals, who, it may vcty well be said, emerge from all classes, .and 
not least from those reputed tlic humblest and most downtrodden. 
We have no need to be reminded of the peasant boys, to mention no 
otiers, who have become philosophers, poets, painters, musicians, 
inventors, generals and statesmen eminent in the highest offices of tlic 
soda life. Modem historians after .an interlude of dull, monotonous 
an stupidly materialist class-theory, have instinctively returned to 
1C natural .and traditional patli, no doubt greatly enriched and forti- 
e in 1 1 C coiisdousncss that it is the right one. The future is certain, 
^P*^’^ds on the critical spirit, the intelligence and good feeling 
o lurn.anit) , which reveres its noble and industrious past. Antonio 
Labnola.in one of our Socratic arguments, at the time when historical 
inatcnahsm was the rage, once opened his mind to me : ‘Marx’, he 
^ , las practically proved that for thousands of years human life 
lias been a hfe of wretches, only wordiy ofpin% governed in all thdr 
actions an in a t leir quarrels, in all their illusory' beliefs and virtues, 
avarice and hunger. A truly human history', without 
the antitheses of classes h.is still to begin’. To such blindness could 

of togScrSdlS of class-warfare bring even men 

arp results of this fallacy' in the fields of history' and philosophy 

directly dangerous, tln-in in moral and 
acnon. There the habit survives of conceiving problems not 

Durooip actions, and nofin terms of the abiding 

foTtiS ° or, .-IS tliey are 

TuSt of conceiving them from die mcchani- 

So. instead of bending their 
time to and promotion of what will from 

™=‘okind. men ask what the 
seswantorwbatis tliewiU of the people, and plan tlic mechanism 
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which will produce this or tliat cfTcct. Apparently, they never suspect 
tliat classes and masses are abstractions, incapable of tliought or action, 
and even less capable of tliinking or acting rightly, which can only 
be done by a concrete human individual. By a strange transference,- 
men project into the classes and masses the thouglits and actions of 
any demagogue who claims to speak or act in their name ; though die 
demagogues have this better qualification, that dicy arc at least men 
of flesh and blood, real actors, whcdicr their part be great or small, 
heroic or villainous, on the stage of histor)c Nor would I deny diem 
the part, such as it is, which they in fact play. They too have an end 
to serve and a service to perform. Only I would advise those who arc 
not demagogues and who diink and act more advisedly and more 
disinterestedly, never to speak or act in ‘the name of classes or the 
masses’, but in dicir owti ; let them speak and do, as their own minds 
guide diem and dicir own hearts move them, for the common good 
of men, scrupulous always for the fate of every single individualize 
man has a real life to live ; the life of classes is a fiction. 



ARISTOCRACY AND 
THE MASSES 


'^T WOULD BK NO PARADOX to Say' that the great men of thought 
or action arc few, and that consequently' the fate of human societies 
is bound up with that of their aristocracics>dyor is it paradoxical to 
add tliat we must not here think of the old closed hereditary' aristo- 
cracies of blood, but rather of open aristocracies, continually renew- 
ing dicmsclvcs, whose members, when their work is done, die, or 
if they' survive their office retire iitto private life. To contrast tlie 
masses with this aristocracy, as if they were a herd, a many'-headed 
monster to be repressed and bound and deluded, is the pose ot 
aesthetes and minor poets, as it was the unlucky' habit of the decadent 
absolute monarchies. But if die aristocracy of wliich we speak is an 
open one, if it is recruited from the so-called masses, it clearly' cannot 
treat drem as enemies or foreigners nor as worthless matter to be 
trainplcd under foot and haughtily over-ridden. In fact, these are all 
platitudes, but still it is tnic that it is the duty of an aristocracy to 
educate die masses. 

They must be educated but, what is more, they must be given the 
freedom and capacity to educate themselves. Elementary education 
IS nec«sary, but in it the part played by' the teacher is much greater 
t m e part which the pupil must take at his own risk and his oM'n 
mtiauve. It goes without saying that the education given must be in 

le Kt sense liberal and humane, not partisan or sectarian, for 
secte and parties are only a healthy growdi when grafted on die stocky 
of the common humamtics. Anything else would not be education 
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worthy of the name but a conditioning for alien purposes and a 
degradation. At any rate, once the school-time proper is outgrown, 
men cannot be kept under tutelage with the belief or pretext that 
their education is being continued, since in this way dicy will 
evidently never get education at all. And, aswc avoid futile over- 
discipline by letting boys learn from the experience of their own 
mistakes, so must we behave also to die men wliom we want to train 
up as citizens to play a part in die political life of their countiy". Trade 
unions, trade councils, w'orkers’ assodations, demands for legal 
safeguards, strikes, leagues of resistance are ways of carrying on adult 
education. There is no need as a rule to fear intemperate action or 
c.xccsses from dicsc members of the m.asscs ; action, opposition, 
argument, facing danger, deciding upon warfare and endurance of 
its defeats as well as its victories, diese arc die best pedagogical devices. 
They give an understanding of one’s own rights and of other people’s, 
of what we can .and caimot ask or c.xpcct, of the distinction between 
die desirable and die possible, of the limitations imposed by nature 
and by the liistorical situation ; they teach die virtues of moderation 
and patience to all in whom these qualities have not yet matured. It is 
in free conflict that sympadiy and toleration arc dcvclopcdrnavcs 
and men degraded by being kept in leading-strings become bestial 
and cruel on opportunity. Tliesc two stages of education, by die 
teacher and by life, serve not only to provide constantly new recruits 
" for the aristocratic ruling class ; they also provide the environment in 
wliich new ideas, bold designs, skilful measures and wise provisions, 
bom and matured in the minds and hearts of a few, may be received 
with less misunderstanding and opposition, and may find many ’ 
minds ready to support them and to co-operate in their rcahsation. 
•^^hen an aristocracy of lofty and acute intellects rules a rude and 
hostile mob, widi no common ground between them,^ the former is 
impotent because it has no sufficient power at its disposal, the latter 
because it has no brains. From such double impotence no historical 
- advance, no increase of civilisation can arise ; but the fact that such 
changes occur in all ages shows that these two opposed classes are not / 
distinct realities but figments of iniaginatiom,^ 

The aristocracy and the masses then arc not two separate or even 
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separable entities, each a world in itself whicb cannot irifluenec the 
other except cxtcninlly ; by their intercourse they compose the smg c 
liuinan society and by their nintua! jtjtcrpcnctration keep it m a 
constant ferment of refijrmation. The inteJlcctnal. or aristfscrac o 
whatever title, wlio presumes tliat he is set apart from and ahosc t le 
masses hy tlic gift of nature or the grace of (kjcI, may chasten ns 
pride by remcmlicnng that he too, outside his peculiar office an 
votxition, IS a member of the vulgar herd hi all those spheres >en 
he docs not employ his talents hut follows, more or less passives, 
comuK'n ideas and popular tastes prcscribctl by fashion or caprice. 

It is impossible to help smiling wlicn people eagerly and confident j 
solicit advice on political measures from poets or pliilosophcrs, men 
ot contemplation or research who arc often more puzzled or help ess 
than the questioner, vvitlioiit even his merit of being interested. Iti* 
equally amusing when, vva'th siiniLir confidence, people try to get 
guidance from politicians, financiers or soldiers on questions o 
religion, philosophy, .and poctr)% piously recording their answers- 
Botlrkinds of men arc thus tempted to go beyond tlieir proper field, 
and if dicy do not know’ their limitations and feel the dignity o 
silence, but tra’ to pose .as worthy of the rash trust put in them, they 
talk with extra v.agant nonsense or pbtitudes ; tli.at is to 5 .ay they allow 
the common vulgar part of their mind to air itself, w’hich was 
prcs'iously dormant, or at Ic.ast c.arcfully confined in sonic d.ark comer. 

All this, as I said, is no paradox but simple commonsense and right 
feeling ; it only’ seems parado.x in a time when feeling is bad and sense 
pcrs’crtcd. If it is silly* and sclf-coutradictory to call all men superior, 
and equally' silly' to draw' a sliarp line between the superior and 
inferior, when botli only' enter this relation witliin the organic social 
unity and die course of history, w'liat name docs die mysricaJ idea of 
the masses dcscrv'c, w'liich grew up in the nineteenth century and 
seems now to be in its prime - It is an idea which has had tw'o stages 
and has taken two forms, of which die second, diough dcv'clopsd 
from the first, is in a sense opposed to it. ‘En France’ we read in a letter 
of 1885 from Lanfrey to Maxime dc Oinip,* ‘i7 ny a plus Thoiwues. 
On a systematiqiicmcnt tuc riiotiwie att projit du petiplc, Jes masses, - 

' M. Du Camp. Sutcmrs JJlIircirts (Fans. Hacfccttc. 18S5), I, p. 275. 
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cotiwic discnt tios Ic^ishttcurs eccrvciles'. As a matter of fact, die 
fictitious entit)' called 'Ic petiplc, the people, at first signified all that 
is purest, most noble and most essentially rational in man, the most 
direct voice of God ; then diis radicr idyllic picture gave place to 
another, of irrcsisrible, mysterious and irrational power, ‘the masses’, 
whose will, often obscure and complicated, has to be interpreted and 
carried out. The idylUc version gave rise to ill-fated illusions: ‘Et 
puis’, our letter goes on, 'iiii beau jour ou's'est apergu que ce pctiple 
ti avail jamais cxistc qu’cti projet et que ces masses ctaieut uii troupcau 
mipartic dc moutous et dc tigres. C’cst une tristc historic. Nous avoiis a 
rckver Fame humaiuc coutre Vaveuglc et hrutalc tyrannic des multitudes’. 
But die irrarional idea of ‘masses, die second version, falls in only too 
well widi the ruling irrarionality of today, so diat dicy will stand 
and fall togcdier. 
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FOLn-fCAL TRUTH AND 
POPULAR MYTHS 


A itr.ctNT AMKRICAN ROOK c.illcd Thi’ D:jl-ndcrs cf 
Prcahiu,' by Janies Uumliain, author of The Mnut^eruil Rci'ohi'ion,'- 
has aroused attention as illtistr.itinp an imjiortant dcs’clopmcnt of 
coiucmporars’ society and economies. Tlic witcr maintains that a 
rc.ahsric pohncal theory, if properly nriderstood, is the ncccssarx' 
presupposition and foundation of any attempt to prcacli or to defend 
liberty, and tiiat this pure political tlicors-, discovered once and for 
a by Machiavclli, is to be found repeated by many who, consciously 
or not, have recently followed his tradition. Buniham docs not know, 
or ns otcrlookcd the great and laborious development of Machi- 
avellian thought from the second half of the si.vtccntJi ccntiirs-. 
t iroug 1 die nnny acute writers of the baroque period, ending witli 
VICO and Galiniii in Italy and Fichte and Hegel in Germany. Not to 
listorical researches and thcorcrical conclusions, we 
's ignorant of Mcincckc’s History of 
weiUnJ ^ 'i niorc proof of the disorgaruzation. 

since t^oriip etc breakdown! of international cultural relations 

whollv rlntrlt ^ book is chiefly or almost 

Macliiavell; Dante and Machiavclli, the four 

S ; G r IT -PP^oves arc tlicmodcm 

Ml h ; tfsn Pareto, tL half-Italian Robert 

nsshnihtcd Italian political 

'Kcu-Yo™thTjTtan*^°r^'^ definite conclusion that all liistorical 

jomi Day Comp.my, 1943 and ,944. 
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experience proves deniocrac)% in tiic sense of sclf-govemnicnt by die 
people, to be a fiction, impossible of realisation because contrary to 
the constant tendencies of socict)’- and especially to the necessary 
technical conditions of social order. And since all social foresight rests 
on the endence of die past, and we have no reason to suppose that 
the tendencies and conditions which have prevented the rcalisadon 
of dcmocracN' in all periods of human history will disappear in the 
future, we must, .xs scientific thinkers, e^ect diat future to have as 
little democracy’ as the past (p. 326).' Politics have always been 
managed by the minorirics capable of it, by elites, whatever their 
origin and character ; and their primary' object is to maintain them- 
selves in power. But it is just these minorities which make liberty 
and the common good possible and certain, because they arc not 
united, for they always contain in their own ranks an ‘opposidon’ 
which turns out to be an opponent. Consequently both pardes, the 
Govennnent and the opposition svhich criticises it and prepares to- 
succeed it, arc driven to enlist support by observing and consulting 
the essential requirements of the various forces in the society. And if 
dicy arc not sufficiendy united to tuni themselves into a dictatorsliip, 
this always opens the door to discussions, representations, voting, that 
is to say, to actual liberty’. In this way and in no other, out of tlie facts 
as conceived by MadiiavcUi and his followers there emerges liberty 
and with it, one might say’, the only democracy possible in the 
world, the only dcmocnacy revealed by liistory in the realm of fact. • 
This in brief is Buniliam’s theory, wliicli on die whole I find 
plausible. I will barely touch on a criticism, diough doubdess pliilo- 
sophically important, wliich I could defend, as to his logical deduction 
of liberty. By confining liimself too narrowly to the purely political 
forces he makes liberty a purely political product. He thus degrades 
man to a homo poUticus, by not recognizing and emphasising another 
element, active and indeed superior, which may be called cither his 
moral or his reUgious nature. This was already suggested as against 
Machiavelli by Tommaso Campanclla in liis Atheismiis Triumphatus, 
and was fully thought out by Vico, who made it the fundamental 
principle of humanity and its liistory in his Scienza Ntwva. Morality 
is stronger than eidicr die elite or die masses themselves, voicntes 
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duck, uolctUcs trahk ; it turns the forms and methods of political power 
to its owm purposes. 

It is, liowcvcr, incumbent on me to emphasise another difficult)', 
wliich I have noticed and discussed elsewhere, and which Burnham 
abonously and almost painfully expounds. The harsh doctrine of the 
Iachia\cllians has b^’cn shown to be tlie only scientific theory of 
po itics ; in the political w'orld it is the truth. But it is opposed by the 
masses, svho can never be induced to think scientifically and critically, 
to see realistically or to argue logically at tlie sacrifice of passions 
sometimes fickle and sometimes obstinate, but always violent, 
opu ar education, wdiich the liberal lunctecnth centur)' cntliusiasti- 

fulfilled the hope of making tlie mosses 
P° ^ .^^ffi^clbgait. The)' have become more the prey of emotional 
propa^^an a, draw ing its strcngtli from passion and imagination ; and 
woe to lem if die propagandist slogan had been true diat ‘die fate of 
e peop e is in their own hands’. WJiat the people wants is not truth 
t some m) which flatters their feelings, and the first and un- 
j . taught is to distrust the demagogues 

til,'? 1 ^^ intOMcatc diem. By what means and to w'hat dcpdis 
toe l^t and lat«t of dicir demagogues has degraded die Italian people, 
we ^ know. The offiy course then is to put our trust in that part of 
boldW^tl! sciendficaUy educated, wliidi can look 6cts 

parties ^ by diem in its relations svith the other 

acknowlfvl^ called the ‘intellectuals’, as Hegel 

xSr Sn unclassed’.’ 

foturTc.^ “ir a -tcfafill eye to the 

riite, but it will make the^i^'s^Sthd T ^ 

and rejuvenate itself roncr r °P^nmg its ranks, to renew 

be able, instead of 
ran ® ‘^tne agamst histor}', to keep 
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pace with tlicni, and by avoiding ruinous catastrophes, to brins: the 
masses a net profit, an indubitable progress, though one wliicli^ like 
ever)' real progress, is comparative and not absolute. Naturally such a 
solution, the only one that can be thought of, will not solve all social 
problems, for diese do not depend on the human will ; they arise 
from the unceasing, ever-changing historical process. No solution 
will secure perpetual peace or perpetual prosperity. 

Here, says our autlior, W'C arc faced witli a terrible dilemma. The 
political life of the masses and the need for social cohesion demand 
tlic acceptance of mytlis which the critical mind uncompromisingly 
rejects. It seems as if w'c must deceive die public but not ourselves. 
But diis is more dian diffiailt, it is impossible ; one cannot persuade 
odicrs of wliat one docs not believe, and there is at least the risk dial 
we may become our owm dupes and end by believing the mydis 
which we had begun by c.vpiodmg. 

This difficulty Burnham docs not overcome, though he observes 
diat it has been pracrically overcome in certain periods of history, 
such as those of the Roman Empire, the Catholic supremacy, die 
Venedan republic and the British Empire. He adds that the failure 
of all such attempts in die last half century have had and arc still 
having alarming consequences; yet amidst die terrible wars- and 
revolutions of our time, a purge in the ranks of the governing classes 
has begun on a grand scale W'hich we may hope will continue till it 
changes die course of history. ‘And dicn', liis book concludes, ‘diougli 
diis change will never lead to the perfect society of our own dreams, 
we may hope diat it will allow to mortals that nunimum of moral 
dignity which alone can justify the strange accident of man’s 
existence’, (p. 270.) 

This conclusion, with its noble appeal to the moral dignity of man, 
gives me die chance to repeat that the author should have given more 
consideration to the moral forces which permeate human liistory, 

- and which dicologians used to call Providence. And I may add that 
die tragic dilemma he propounds svith such misgivings might seem 
less tragic and less direatening if he would modify his conception of 
mydfr’^ydi is not falsehood but imperfect trudi, one-sided, vague, 
dubious, mixed with feeling and disguised in images. We can 
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oiistantl) correct it by purifying it, and tJnis rake occasion to fortify 
1C rriiti an even to enrich it with elements previously neglected, 
lo myrho ogisc in cold blood is .tasteless, dishonest and vain, for 
my IS arc orn, not made, and they arc born even of what we call 
frn ^cat as truths in our reasoning. Myths have been bom 

^ ^ rccdom, and none arc more beautiful than tliosc 

(rmccl 1 of Christianity, which the vulgar may h.avc taken 

coi7iriVf>^? niatcnally, but in which purer spirits and finer minds 
emJinrli f™th and tlic high ideals which dicy 

fi:om r)!!- ' r Opens its arms to recruits 

bound f ° people but also to tlicir myths, which it is 

sdcTct ruj :?:Srrh:;:^^^^^ " 
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The very instructive tmnslntions of Dc Tocqucvillc’s work 
recently published in Italy bring up once more for consideration the 
controversy in which, as a young man, 1 took part between right and 
left, moderate conservative and progressive policies, betsveen liberal- 
ism and democracy'. Is such a controversy one between absolutely 
irreconcilable opposites’ And is it well defined by the two terms 
conservatives and progressives : As for Dc Tocqueville, he certainly 
had a veui of conservatism, but it was conservatism scaiindtim quid, 
widi the noble motive of love for such traditions, instimtions and 
arrangements as he thought necessary for that libcrt)’’ to which he had 
dedicated his soul. But the criticism passed upon his ideas by those 
who have recently treated of them in Italy has made it clear that his 
great love of liberty, his fcarfiil anxiety lest it should be lost, had 
somewhat clouded his theoretical recognition of its inherently 
creative power, with the result tliat he sought props for it outside 
itself. Such props arc weak and untrustwortliy. The devices by 
which it was thus supported were bound to suffer change, and, either 
by their slow decay or sudden collapse, to bring it down in ruins. 
Even if dicy proved more or less durable, they would in no way 
guarantee the vitality which liberty has in itself alone, which, from 
its own resources, increases in strength, extent and stature, or some- 
times weakens and wanders, but only to recover itself anew. Liberty, 
like poetry and thought and morality, is not tied to any particular 
environment of institutions or traditions or economic conditions or 
anytliing else ; all these it can use for- its own purposes as the situation 
^Contributed under the title On de Toc{ptfvilh to Crifica of 20 th Jantmry, 1943* 
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and die historical process may suggest. Liberty does not conserve 
anything except itself, wJiich is no ‘diing’ but a fundamental acrivity 
of spirit. The word ‘conservative’ often has a suspicious and un- 
attraedve sound ; but surely nobody would complain of those who 
try to conserve intellectual vigour, arristic saisibility, moral insight 
or love of liberty ; for, in these cases, ‘conservadsm’ means hoarding 
our resources and equipping ourselves to fulfil our functions and to 
advance in die struggle of life. 

But if hberahsm is careful for nodiing but hberty as the supreme 
principle of morahty, what is its rcladon to democracy ? It is an 
elusive relation to graspjaccording to die point of view it looks hkc 
1 entity or opposrtionvElcmocracy accuses liberalism of conservative 
ten encies, and libcrahsni retorts diat democracy runs a perilous and 
ra strong career, wliich, by the help of a demagogue and a mystical 

ai in the people or the masses’, leads to tyranny and die rule of 
-the sword. 


culty of understanding the relation arises precisely because 

era ism and democracy are at once coincident and divergent, 

1 entica in one respect but different in anodier. They arc identical 

ui so ar as odi will loiow no rule from above, whether autocrac)’’ 

r leocracy. As their enemies say, bodi plunge into die same 

n tuous anarchy of uncontrolled individuahsm-and wallow to- 

^ Their difference is diis : democracy lias an 

^ |^•^^llcctuaIist idea of liberty, hberahsm one 

of thf pi storical ; the former is derived from dfe drought 

two ^ from die nineteendi.‘LTOin these 

I will not no differences, which, hrci’itatis causa, 

is obvious d 3 t ^ detail. Nor is it necessary to argue, what 

abstractness of tl ^ thought of hberahsm is superior to the 

richer and more ^tnocrats, as die ninetcendi century mind was 

nener and more mature than the eighteendi. 

only be mder^bv^ between hberahsm and democrac}^ can 

diought wliich snb of the more adequate and critical 

Galileo. But a very ° Anstotic had to give way to that of 
very different question arises in die field of practical 
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politics. Here the words ‘liberalism’ and 'democracy'’ do not repre- 
sent merely airtithctical ideas but parties or groups. Neither the 
individu.als who form such groups, nor the prindplcs of tlicir group- 
ing, can be simply schematised as a more elementary and a more 
mature development ; for the former differ in their past histories, 
in tlieir various mental and moral educations ; in their temperaments, 
way's of life and individual strength and weakness. 

In this context tlicn liberalism and democracy' must be treated not 
as superior and inferior conceptions but as different and opposed 
principles, each necessary as the complement of the other and botli to 
that whole whicli is social or political life. Itiberalism has its great 
quality' in its c.aution, whose defect is to become timidity ; democracy, 
on the otlicr hand, in its radicalism and dowirighmcss, which tend 
however to substitute quantity' for quality' and the formal shows of 
liberty' for die reality; when pushed to extremes, eontrary to its 
intention, it actually provokes and facilitates the authoritarian 
reactions which it abhors^^ 

It seems hardly necessary to elaborate the psy'chological analysis of 
these two opposite and complementary political types, bodi neces- 
sarily present alike in good fortune and in bad. In my History of Italy 
from 1871 to 1915, speaking of the conflicts between die right and left 
parties and of the pessimistic views dicy occasioned, I remarked diat 
during this period of my life I liad been connected widi men of the 
right who were disinterested .and most sincere supporters of liberty, 
absolutely devoid of selfish conservative motives. As die result of 
reflection on these youdiful experiences I discovered and described 
the weakness in their liberal philosophy as similar to that which is 
now noticed in De Tocqucvillc. This led them to overlook the active 
.nature of liberty and to condemn as a lamentable and irremediable 
heresy the ‘revisionist’' policy, which after all only repeated, in a 
modem form, the ‘united front’* movement started twenty years 
earlier by Cavour. Italy, and Europe as a whole, prospered under 
this Concordia discors of libcraHsm widi democracy. The opposite 
result, when circumstances destroyed this union, was evident in the 

^fransformismo 

'connubio. 
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European revolution of the last ccntitr)’’ and a half, 

tlic year 1 7S9. The universal spectacle was one of libera ism 

sceptical, weak, inactive and even selfish, and of dcmocra^ f icndly 

off the bridle wliosc check and guidance, in the bands ° f 

enemy, its proud neck had just begun to feel and to obey, 

the headlong career wliich led successively to the First an 

Empires and other such govcnimcnts elsewhere. If these so 

lessons from history, which is philosophy translated into 

not exercise their proper warning and discipline, it win 

our troubled hearts and our distracted minds arc in no x 

or to take notice, not from lack of evidence for the indubita c r 

Jatiiiary, i943 


'Under *e Fascist reffmt. (Translator's note.) 
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I DO NOT LIKE the popular comemporary coupling of ‘Justice and 
Libert)"’, nor yet, with the terms reversed, of ‘Liberty and Justice . 
It is the logical implications of tlic juxtaposition which I dislike, not 
tlic noble moral and political sentiment tliat inspires it in the verses 
of tlic Italian Carducci.* I cannot accept these two ideas thus custo- 
marily presented and recommended to us together, as if tlicy were 
two fruits set one beside the other on the table. Ideas arc not related 
numerically like fruits as Just two or three; tlicy stand in the living 
s)'stcm of thought. Thought destroys by analysis ideas created by die 
imagination and dismi.sscs as alien diose of empirical origin and 
meaning ; to all genuine ideas or conceptions it .assigns their proper 
place as a ncccssar)" moment in the unity which together they 
compose, each widi its appropriate antecedent and consequent. When 
they arc tom out of this context they become unrelated and lose dicir 
force and meaning. Wliat dicn is the really intelligible signiricance of 
of the words ‘liberty’ and ‘justice’, and what is the relation between 
them ; Can one co-cxist with the other, or arc dicy mutually exclu- 
sive and repugnant i Arc they of equal status or c.an either be derived 
from and reduced to die other ? 


The intelligible significance of the word ‘liberty’ is simply die 
spiritual nature of man ; it is idcntic.al with activity, which is the 
essence of humanity. To deny that man is free and to conceive o 


^ last survivors among the Gods, Ju'sticc and Liberty’ in Avait/i ! Ai'oriti 
'idor Hugo; Tic sings of Justice and Liberty to the wajtio^ wor , 
.A Rvrauc: Stir Ct s 


Less 


in the ode A Vidor Hugo; ‘lie sings of justice ana Linctty to tue 

poetical but more precise in thought arc the verses of iicnri Bccquc: / 

Dtbo;,i it u’est phu rim rest/, Rim qut i'arbre He h Scsence, et i urbre M la 
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him as a tliuig whose behaviour is set in motion or deflected and 
etermined by odier tilings, is to take for granted the asstimption of 
a naturalistic metapliysic that such goings-on occur at all in the 
umverse. It is to talk nonsense ; for if we apply tlie denial to ourselves 
we s laU conclude that in this very denial we are not thinking or 
reasonmg ut allowing ourselves to become a prey to momentary 
ee mgs o isillusion and abasement, in order to justify to ourselves 
^ ;0 ers the mediocre standard of our lives. Since then liberty is of 
man s essence, somediing he possesses as a man, we caimot aceept 
UteraUy Ae statement that ‘we ought to give it to him’. So for foom 
eing a e to give it liim we cannot even take it away from him. No 
^ant has ever been able to do more than kill certain men, preveht, 
j ess, certain kinds of action, enforce the telling of some h’es 
1 . ^ ° °f some trudis. No one has ever been able to 

in texture of its Ufc. It is 

insy lil-i 'T? • forces of violence, instead of destroy- 

The ^ Strength and revive it in times of weakness. 

sZlonlT"? of giving-liberty’ is diat it is our duty to 

negative siri liberty, that is to say the life of man. On its 

life - on e mamm prohibits every action that narrows man’s 

amplifv it ^ commands us continually to widen and 

of man how ^ have said, liberty is simply the activity 

«chS “vcL"'!*'’"'’” of '™A. 

spiritual elevation? The achievements of 

should do \\uth tVi.- l-u 1 “l^ostion is sometimes asked what men 
TOkI;™"*' ” i>»vc regained or rather have 

employ it. mvp capadty awaiting some one to 

are abstract fictions • a r” work. But idle capacities 

that is, creative. Lih'ertv*d power is only real when it is active, 

it of something^ ther AanSf T of employment or beg 

empty form without matter it w^*" T 

Its creativity, its puroose i 1 abstraction. Its matter, 

tcsthctic, pliUosophical soV^rir^ improvement by means jo 

morality is not somctli’ing over'^anT^l econonuc discoveries; for 

and above these various orders of 
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acation but is intrinsic to dicm all, arouses and guides tlicm all, and 
by tlicm attains its purpose of more and fuller lifc. 

TJie result of this conclusion is that, since liberty is absolutely 
identical with the moral consciousness and comprises in itself every 
moral duty, there is no task which it is not competent to fidfil, none^ 
which remains outside its kingdom, looking for some otlier power 
to adopt it and actualisc it. What indeed could this other power be, 
if liberty embraces all and is all : Tliat is why I cannot tolerate 
(logically speaking, not emotionally) the comp.anionship, so often 
forced upon Liberty, of anodier idea called Justice, as her friend or 
superior or rival, to correct or complete her, witli whom she may 
somedmes quarrel and, for better or worse, bargain and compromise. 
No ! liberty has no need of diat; whatever morally ought to be done 
she does and must do of herself, britiging it fordi herself, relying on 
V no power but her own. 

It will be opportune, then, to c.xaminc a litdc more closely dian is 
often done this Goddess Justice, whose majestic figure combines so 
many different features of majesty as to provoke criticism and arouse 
suspicion. It m.ay have been this very superabundance of attributes 
or aspects that made her fortune in Greek pliilosophy, so that she 
actually drew from the pros<aic Aristodc a poetical image to express 
his ravishment (‘More marvellous dian die morning or the evening 
star’}. Nor did she lose her vogue widi the schoolmen, and even 
today arouses the rivalr)’- of polidcal parties. An examination of this 
personification will mean the discover)' and distinction of die various 
meanings attached to die term in the past .md present, or, to return 
to metaphor, the resolution of die personality into a welter of 
different personalities clumsily united or confused. 

The first of these meanings need only be noticed to be put aside, 
since it reduces itself to the vague use of the word ‘Justice’ as co- 
extensive with moral duty. In this comprcliensivc sense justice has 
been defined as perfect virtue on the perfection of virtue, and die 
good man, who resists passion and frees Irimsclf from its bondage, i§' 
called ‘just’. But diis is pliilosophically uncritical; it is only an 
impoverished form of what in its depth and richness reveals and 
proclaims itself as liberty. Therefore to couple the two terms together 
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is to xinitc a precise conception witli one that is fundamentally 
identical but vague, with the consequent coJifusion of double vision. 

There is a second and quite different meaning of tlic word 
justice’, when it is understood in the purely legal sense, and then it 
is rightly acclaimed as the foundation of all human societies and of 
every state. Here die idea signified is certainly precise, but for diat 
very reason it cannot be one of the pair we arc examining. Law, 
order, state, rights, justice; these words denote the first basis of 
practical life, they arc the condirions of die moral life or libert)". And 
since dicy arc conditions, logically prior to it, since liberry pre- 
supposes and absorbs diem, they cannot logically be conjoined with 
it as an accompaniment or a check. In the Greek diinkcrs, justice, 
regarded as obedience to law, took first place and seemed to be all- 
embracing, just because dicy did not look beyond die city-state. They 
never gave to the moral consciousness that emphasis and that pre- 
eminence which it gained from Christianity. Widi this pre-eminence, 
free morality in virtue of the return of spirit upon itself, reacts from 
time to time upon the conditions whence it sprang, criticises, 
condemns and reforms diem, subverts diem or converts them svith 


other institutions of bke nature but more apt to its own ends. That is 
what we see in die liistory of human progress. 

A third sense of the word justice’, to be met with alike in coUo- 
qmal talk and in philosopliical books, makes it one of the species of 
virtue along with a bst of others — justice, equity, benevolence, 
feendship, generosity, courage, prudence, temperance and so on. In 
tms seme it cannot aspire to the rank of a philosophical principle,'^ 
since it is obviously die word for an empirical generalisation or 
c name. From this character of the word ‘virtue’ several results 
o ow . first, people are led to multiply the virtues indefinitely, with 
ever-increasing distinctiom and gradations, in the vain attempt to 
enumerate the itmumerable riches of moral activity ; second, diey 
com me one virtue with another, justice, for instance, with its 
neig our eqmty; finally, the)' conclude that ‘no one virtue can 
vu meam that, however classified, each is interwoven 

imni 1 conclusion implies an unconsciously 

ironical cntiasm of the whole empirical theory of virtue. 
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There remains, as the residuum of our analysis, a fourth and last 
meaning of the word justice’, which is the most significant of nil in 
die consequences it involves, though it is also the most nuslcading, 
being wthout even die genuine excuses which can be found for the 
others. In diis sense justice is understood as die right of all men to 
equality, not the equality diat is a recognition of the spiritual value 
of every human being, whicii is idenrical svidi his inviolable liberty, 
but rather a fantasric utilitarian equality of material goods. This so 
contradicts the facts of life diat it cannot be considered a moral 
doctrine but, at best ‘super-moral’, in die ironical sense diat, by 
making it an overriding principle of morality, outside practical life, 
we banish it to die void. In fact this general demand is specified into 
two more definite ; the one that equal conditions of economic life 
should be provided for all members of a society, giving each die 
equal chance of happiness ; die other that the social hierarchy should 
be abohshed and all men treated as equal in social capacity and work. 
As to die first, though the words come glibly, it is not easy to under- 
stand what can be meant by ‘equ.al conditions’, and still less by ‘equal 
happiness’. Even though, recognising diat every part of society is 
necessary to the others, we must rationally reject die distinedon of 
men into lu'gher and lower orders, or even into worse and better 
classes, it is still incontestable that individuals find theinsclves in 
various conditions and vary among dicnisclvcs in dicir needs and 
feelings. Consequently, however the means of satisfaction might be 
equalised, it is impossible to confer on diem an equal happiness. As 
to die abolition of liierarcliy, die diversity of gifts and ability, as well 
as of needs and feelings, necessitates social subordination, though, of 
course, not die subordination of one person to another in all respects. 
The hierarchical relation cuts across that between individuals, so that 
he who is superior in one relation is subordinate hi odiers ; orders are 
given and taken reciprocally, and die most cmuient statesmen will 
delegate (to put it mildly) die regiment of the domestic hearth, or at 
least of die kitchen and the laundry, to his better half. This criticism 
of justice as the equal happiness of all and the equal capacity of all for 
evcrydiing is an obvious one simply because justice, as the right to 
equality, is the absurd application of a mathematical abstraction to 
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tlic reality which is invincibly concrete, to life, which is nnmathc- 
niatical. Yet tin’s absurdity, with the illusions it creates, indtes and 
inflames bad feelings of ciuty for every' kind of superiority, not only 
of fortune but even of skill, of genius and blameless viruic; whereas 
the good man, widi a proper pride in his proper calling is dignified in 
lis modesty and envies not at all. But when a man is once entangled 
in tliis error and tormented by grovelling envy, if he tries to realise 
lis fiintasdc and unrcalisable equality, he falls into all the inevitably 
consequent dlusions. He sees on every' side, no longer the natural 
varieties of feeling and capacity, but the vicious coitflict of privilege 

^‘^*'** other in barren and gloomy strife.’ 
y lit the historical movements marching under tlic standard 
o equality, like the French Revolution, which made igaVite one of 
1C ircc guiding stars for a reborn world, there was more than this 
merely absurd misapplication of aridimctic. They cannot be blotted 
page of history' by a simple logical refutation of die thco- 
e ca a aty implied in a w’ord inscribed on dicir banners. We all 
CSV t lat there was much more than diat in die French Revolution, 
Winch was a tunung point in die liistory' of civilisation. There was the 
hff ° *1 ^ social and economic conditions and of old artificial 
oast ern^'^^’- ^ had dicir rc.asons and done good service in 

dead wf>icrU I’ccomc, under cliangcd historical conditions, 

of the derwv" iniquity. Tlic privileges of die nobility, 

these canmt° guilds, serfdom and feudal dues, all 

results WJnr'^ abuses were' abolished widi good 

SudiSLT 1 ^%-bolishcd were die natural economic 

reformed and of liicrarchy as such, bodi of which were 

Tiic radical and 

’There is an an • ” economic inequalities and of political 

‘I’c consequenL ’'■Web Hegel, by a 

fronf^L ’ Itete a justice *'=‘=°nd clause to : “Nc pereat 

with '^=™nds and realises^ ‘Je'’Hopmcnt of the world 

desnair^H^T’.'i"’ happmess a'ris..^**'^ justice as equality 

bv Sch l“stice is not o/this world common saying, or rather sigh of 

aTthe ’"d ‘he pessimism i‘ ‘hen in another .= It is 

‘he ^ future w.Wrt.*“"u t?"’ arrive, as Kant did, 

are all ot,r ‘his, which is’th.- ^ redressed and comnensated all 

i^n ” hut also’aU our loves i" ^'bich indeed 

““ ‘he avretchedticss but all the sublimity of 
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hierarchy vs-as a dream founded on the logical fallacy already criti- 
cised. Any attempt to realise it in practice, was bound, as we have 
said, to end in failure or tlic exact opposite of the intended result. 
The attempt w.as made by Jacobinism, and more particularly 
by Babcuf with his ‘Conspiracy' of Equals’, which originated die 
grandiloquent but incomprehensible slogans of ‘real liberty’, to be 
achieved after ‘formal libcrty’,and of ‘social equality’ to be substituted 
for ‘equality before die law’. 

This Jacobin cqualitari.anism was the c.xtrcmc result of abstract 
madiematical rationalism in the eighteenth centuty. Its failure and 
c.xpcricnces gave to die philosophy of the nineteenth century the 
opportunity to establish itself .and to develop. Tliis philosophy 
profited by a new recognition of the relativity of institurions to 
condirions and to degrees of spiritual development, and also by a 
sympadicdc understanding of past history, even of those stages, such 
as feudahsm and absolute monarchy, rendered more hateful by die 
recent struggles. Such sympathy was extended further back to the 
middle ages, and even to more primitive times widi their religious 
fanaticisms, now no longer regarded as engendered by priestcraft. 
This new philosophy gave shape to die theory' and practice of liberal- 
ism, which had its origin in England in the seventeenth century widi 
die decline of the wars of religion. At that time it was aided by the 
idea of liberty in die non-conformist churches, but it was only in die 
first half of the nineteenth century that it found its necessary social 
conditions, its dicorctical justification and its burning practical cndiu- 
siasm. At that tinie, diroughout Europe, pliilosophy, history and 
literature came into dicir own, uniting and leading die forces of the 
nations to victory over all autocracies and absolute governments. 
But who can always escape the intoxications of hope and triumph J- 
This victory was accompanied by an extravagant impetuosity, by the 
assurance of having at last entered on a career of perpetual and 
peaceful progress, ‘The Kingdom of Heaven’. Men should have been 
put on dieir guard against this illusion by philosopliical and historical 
reflection, instructing or reminding diem that Satan and wickedness 
and slavery breed eternally in men’s hearts, disguised under every 
historical form of social life. The idea of progress cannot replace that 
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or^nrln’rkt^^r ofcivilisatioti and decadence 

All this mil J T constantly progresses to higher levels. 

How con) I I put in its proper place and made use of. 

dcnnnds tint ^ir' osdilation, iTits osvn essence 

aiiniliilnnon \c 

pernctinl t»il r • of liberty, essentially stoical in its 

or less cudvoin"^’ confronted by other ideals, more 

to be possess -f? snpcmamral blessings. All tlicsc arc 

bum.an heS to by subjecting die 

absolute eoven' ^ * tepherd, under the names of thcocracs' and 
desires bfoucht^lT"^’ °K a peaceful fellowship in satisfied 

-tlivikairSder r tlieVminded 

com,.. Jr t * r “ “'’‘’“'”0 ‘^OO’OO^P,, and 
ethics of pessimism svlii- J J die otlier extreme,, arc the 

harp upon happiness ^ the vain efforts oflibcrty. They too 

-nfe, monies to the 

of anaesthesia .and stuneft • 

of action. w-iU and dtSrc TnTr ^ inundation, die denial 

of the race. This Kst «,o.' ■ scnousiicss !) by universal suicide 

some repute but it forward by a philosopher of 

would certainly not extr practicaJ, since such suicide 

to produce new beings ^ ^Ifc, which would manage 

stouter hearts than dinsf-'i-J toman kind swdi stronger brains and 
unconsdous. Ag.-iinst ntid by die German Hegesias of the 

of liberty looks beyond eud^ theories, the ethical ideal 

P^siniisni wliich arise fro? ^^d beyond the optimism and 

?”oty ideal of happiness calm j sclf-contra- 

ox the clear, coheres 3 "^‘^Pc ^om pain, 

^c eved, in whose life alone we 'deal of a creation to be 

ate activity, a poet creating- n *” ^ '^''th his passion- 

by such self-realisation gafninrsa^J f of beauty, and 
bese inferior eud®nionist ide 1 ^ victory over deadi. 

s, as We have called them, do not 
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hesitate to resort to cqualisadoti' as the means of ciuling strife and 
bringing peace and ease, with al! their accompaining h!cssint>;s, to be 
cpitomis.'d in man finally released from bondage to the historical 
process and so, as Leonardo would have said, reduced to a mere food- 
canal. It is not suqirisitig that, from such a point of view, the idea of 
liberty had to be opposed and even superseded by that of justice 
which was here used as synonymous with the dcsircsl equality and 
tire equilibrium that had to he established. This idea of equality, an 
idea which .already existed not only in democracy hut in the oldest 
socialism derived from Babciif, was inherited also by M.ar.\', who, 
however, saw’ that it must he conceived more historically, and wrote 
his Coiiimwiist Manifesto and Capital with tliis expressed intention. 
vBut Mar x in his dialectic and his philosophy of history was only an 
i nferior follower of Hegel. Hegel had perverted the h istQric.aLdiit- 
Icctic of liberty into a theological or mctaph^’sic.al tlicory which led 
up to a perfect state, and had failed to see that, though liberty cannot 
die, it must always struggle to live ; and consequently he had opposed 
tmd despised tlic liberal movements which were being initiated in 
Europe at his day. Similarly, Marx fibricatcd a mythologj' of 
h istorical develop ment as csscntnni^cc^dnoniic,nH'dIiT^up~tofTKc 
reign of cqu.ality7 winch for sonre rc.wn, perhaps in conformity to 
me spirit of his age, he c.illcd liberty’ ; lliough under suclv a reign 
there was no room for liberty any more than for a state, as he 
ptoclaimcd, or for pob’tical life or liistory. 

However diat may be, die ideal of moral liberty, especially where 
ere arc opposite parties w'idi rival programmes, has to confront and 
contest that of justice and equality’. This is in die nature of things 
gives us die duty to maintain and diffuse a spirit of criticism, 
science and culture; for dicrc will always be uiircflcctivc persons 
'vjt simple and childish minds who will stand in need of improve- 
ment and development. But the coupling of ‘Liberty and Justice’ 
rom which I started in diis exposition, offends me for one particular 
reason. L is an attempt to smooth away a sharp and bitter problem of 
niora theory ; it is an eclectic compromise, as distasteful to philo- 

wnfcdcratl''^ P<!ssimist Giacomo Lcopaidi, in his last poem La Ginestra, imagined a 
natut^" * * mankind united in peace and equality by their common conflict 
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Sophie minds as it is attractive to the lovers of a quiet life and a vacant 
head, who do not want to overstring the how of their mind Jiof to 
give too great offence to either party. But it also offends jnc from t ic 
political point of view, .is a bit of sharp practice towards botit parties, 
the liberal .and the socialist or communist or cqualitarian; it pap 
fast and loose with hotli, and ends in confounding itself ) ® 
comimpcrc cl comiiupi. And finally it offends me by tliC 
cowardice of failing to in.iint.iin in logical integrity tlie di icu t 
conception of liberty and of compromising it witli an essentia j 
contradictory one. This is a trick sure of applause from the majority 
or, as it is now called, ‘the younger gaicration’ who, to 
frankly, st.ind ratlicr in need of admonishment, instruction an 
discipline, both for their os\ii sake and that of the future whicii is uj 
their hands, than of being ruined by flattery' of their youti i 
simplicity, ignorance and sclf-confidcncc. The liberal mind knoUiS 
very well that it docs not bring peace but a sword, not ease ut 
troubles, not idleness but bard work, and it docs not mean to flatter 
or to mock its audience ; it prefers a more slow and difficult victory* 
and is content with fewer if fitter converts, whose practical efficiency 
is far greater than that of a mob which docs not know what it wants, 
or whose wants arc fatuous. The liberal mind slums tlic profauer sort 
of vulgar beings who arc superficially educated and reason sup^ 
ficiaUy ; it is too proud to go down into the market-place where the 
vulgar elbow one another, stifling its tliought and drowning its wcU- 
weighed words witli their clamour. Its owm field is not tlie market" 
place but the larger field of history, where it has always won its 
victories. There even the occasional defeats arc the preludes -Q 
victories to come and of those advances in human tliought and o 
dvilisation which inexplicably accoiiip.iny one aiiotlicr and continue 
from generation to generation. 

Now that tliis miequally yoked pair of mutually repugnant con- 
cepts lias been got rid of, tlicre remains the one principle of liberty, 
which has the capadty and the function to take up and to solve all 
new moral problems wliidi constantly arrive in die course of liistoty ; 

can so ve em all except, of course, the one bogus problem of hoW 
to make men perfectly happy. This can be left to the wishfiil diinking 
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of tliosc who prate about perfecting the world by introducing justice 
into it and reducing it to equality. 

Our examination of these two ideas has led us to a criticism of the 
false principles, and false combinations of principles, so often met 
w'idi both in theoretical treatises and in political programmes, which 
it is essential to correct if clear ideas and close reasoning arc the 
foundation of practical discussion and of achievement. But we must 
repeat our insistence that to refute theoretical errors is not to refute 
or deny the pressing practical needs which adopt tlicsc errors as 
arguments and use tlicm as s^mibols and slogans in tire struggle to 
attract attention and to emphasise tlicir own urgaicy. Real liistorical 
facts must be recognised however they arc wrapped up widi mean- 
ingless theories ; social needs must be observed and tabulated ; tlicy 
must be disengaged from the fallacies and fancies which envelop 
tliem, if we arc to have diem before us as data for die moral decisions 
wliich it is our duty to make. Beneath the passionate rhetorical 
invocations of a liberty to be fortified by the new name of justice, 
bencadi a dead weight of theoretical constructions insecurely based 
upon hazardous foundations, lie die hardship, die suffering, the 
impatience, the revolt, die desire for better conditions, die hopes and 
the efforts of nations and of the classes wliicli compose them. These 
arc the realities behind the conflicts and the controversies wliich seek 
solution in die attainment of new relations in economic production 
and in social life. But die problems boni of all this can oidy be stated 
and solved on die moral plane of moral liberty. Vain have been a 
attempts to deal with them by materialist tinkering with schemes of 
social organisation, such as those o£hisser-folre and of communisrn or 
any of the intermediates between diesc extremes. The defect of ail 
such remedies is that they are neither purely economic nor pure y 
moral, but 'general and abstract, and therefore necessarily ar hraty. 
Only on the moral plane can these problems of social regulation be 
successfully solved as dicy arise, with due regard to die predse acts 
of the situation as it presents itself dms and not odierwise. le 
solutions must vary with time and place, which always ter t e 
conditions ; the only 'constant criterion is that of Hberty, w nc 
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implies that in every ease we must prefer the solution which is most 
favourable to liberty itself and to the advance of civilisation. 

But if liberty is to perform the task of making tliis choice, it must 
be entirely free from economic prejudice ; it must have the courage 
to adopt means of social progress which seem, and perhaps are, the 
most various and discrepant. Whcdicr tlicse measures be called 
laisser-faire or communist, they arc all good in certain eases if they 
answer the purpose Just described. If they do that, they can discard 
tlicir former labels and vindicate for themselves the title of morally 
necessary expedients. For tliis reason I have applied myself during 
many years to dissolving the unfortunate association between 
hberahsm , as a moral or cthical-polidcal principle, and laisser-faire, 
as one among other possible types of economic order.* In this con- 
nection I have ventured repeatedly to remark that, if tliis association 
were a real one, we should be bound hand and foot to historical 
inaterialism, and, like it, we should come to deny the independence 
of morality, which would become a mask for material needs and 
satisfactions. There is no precaution winch liberty cannot and should 
not on occasion take in meddling with economic matters, governed., 
y laws of their own and not to be overruled uisi parendo ; but on the 
there is no risk which in other circumstances cannot and 
s 10 run. A venture is more resolute and more likely to 

mccee when it is not made in the interest of any class but is inspired 
^ of conscience and by insight into tlie ways of history, 

ere e philosopher knows tliat he has gone far enough and that 
e must eave die field to the man of action, the truly practical man, 
w lo IS at once old and cautious, conservative and revolutionary. 


516-320; and also my nwe in the -^*>5 <■ poUtSca 2 (Bari, 1943), pp. 

(reprinted in Vagint stars/ III of Turin, VI (1941), note i 

also be disassociated from the apinst Ropke that liberalism must 

U rrom tnc so-called economics of the market’. 
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tiBERTY CANNOT EXIST \vithout law, rights, a constitution. But 
law is not liberty, rather it is the framework that liberty makes for 
itself from time to time in which to act ; it is the constitution and 
system of rights which liberty sets up and guarantees by the power of 
_its will. It sets it up .and pulls it down, or, as we say, reforms it, by its 
subsequent actions ; it is alw.iys pulling dowm and always rebuilding 
to suit the new situations which arise in die course of diings. Such is 
the life of liberty. 

This being so, liberty, far from excluding revolutions, necessarily 
contains them, since it is itself a perpetual revolution, constandy 
altering, in greater or less degree, the framework of rights and con- 
stitutional arrangements in force. Social and political stabihty conceal 
beneath the superficial calm which meets our eyes a movement to 
be detected by the mind. When die usualirhythm of the process is 
intensified or accelerated, the word ‘revolution’ springs to our lips 
and we talk of ‘legal’ or ‘peaceful’ revolutions. 

Such phrases suggest an opposite idea of ‘illegal’ or ‘violent’ revo- 
lutions as they are called ; but if we tliink carefiilly we can find no 
logical distinction between the two kinds. Every modification of law 
or of rights is accomplished by the pressure of a certain number of 
■wills on a certain number of others ; whether this pressure is harsh or 
gende, whether its methods arc kindly or cruel, the graduation from 
one to the other is continuous. The two extremes of the scale arc no 
doubt distinct and opposite, but the distinction is only one of degree, 
empirical and useful for practice, not of kind, and therefore it is 
useless for philosophy. 

The true distinction and opposition is between justifiable and 
unjustifiable revolutions, between legitimate and illegitimate in- 
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fractions of legality ; and if the latter are called revolutions, especially 
by those who boast of having made tliem, yet we feel it is a misnomer 
and we hesitate to use the word. If revolutions are the perpetual 
progress and development of liberty tliey are always essentially 
‘liberal’ ; what is opposed to such progress and tries to reverse or 
retard and impede it cannot be revolution. If liberty is moraHty and 
if its development is the widening and the enriching of the individual’s 
moral life, all that withstands this must be a defect and an evil; it 
must be die resistance of private passions and interests to die common 
interest, and its occasional and temporary victories depend on die 
collapse of the moral forces which oppose it. So these self-styled 
revolutions are properly called ‘reactionary’ or ‘anarcliical’ according 
to circumstances, or perhaps ‘brutal folly and madness’. Such have 
been seen in all ages and cminendy again in our own, even among 
peoples trained in liberty and who had long prospered under its laws ; 
dicy are not revolutions for they do not belong to die aedve Hfe of 
liberty. They arc part of hikory and have historical effects, just as 
disease has in the bodily life but yet is disringuishable from health. 

We can define liberty by its essendally revoludonary character, 
very much as a German plulosophef^fiiied walking when he called 
it a continuous process of falling’ wliich, because continuous, never 
quite lets us downyThis ivas in the minds of those who tried to 
construct a theory of modem hbcralism and who understood liberty 
as a perpetual rjiotion, an increasing growdi and progress. But on 
diis truth was grafted a hope not so much deduced from it as-dcrived 
from a feeling of confidence in science, in culture, in the mutual 
understanding and respect of nations and classes, and from a corres- 
ponding ideal of evcr-incrc.asing unity and good-will among men. 
It was hoped th.at fierce and violent revolutions, bloody and ruinous, 
could no longer find the conditions wliich occasion them, and tliat, 
as the saying went, revolution woidd be replaced by evolution. It is 
not the fault of tliosc who entertained tliis generous hope if it has 
been disappointed, any more than tlicy could have claimed the merit 
if it had been fulfilled It is a hope which, if it would sacrifice the 
utopian ideal of absolute perfection, should be cherished by all men 
of good-will as tbc guide and guardian of tlicir conduct. 
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THE THEORY OF LIBERTY 
ONCE MORE 


THERE ARE ONLY ITWO Opposing polidcnl attitudes, tlic liberal and 
the autlioritarian, however the power may be defined in which 
autliority is placed — ^in autocrac)% tlicocracy, or communism (at 
least in its marxist and undemocratic form). The difference between 
die two attitudes is not that one excludes all hberty and the odier all 
authority, which would be absurd; but simply tliat each lays a 
superior emphasis on a different principle. Neither side can deny the 
fiict diat both principles are necessary for human life ; diey can only 
understand, and 'dicreforc estimate, diem differendy. Liberalism has 
been called idealist and authoritarianism materialist, but, even if we 
accept tliis way of speaking, we find diat idealism docs not deny the 
conception of matter nor materialism diat of spirit ; dicir difference 
resides merely in their interpretation of the two elements of reality. 
Materialism sets out to deduce minds, ideas, droughts and morality 
from matter ; idealism, on die other hand, to deduce so-called matter 
from spirit, as being one of the instruments wliicli the latter fashions, 
or one of its internal contradictions. 

If this is true, all the so-called central parties between these two, 
such as conservatism, democracy, radicalism, social democracy and 
democratic socialism and so on, may have historical justification as 
formulas and labels for certain particular, passing needs, or for the 
means of satisfying them, but cannot claim any peculiar ideal of their 
own. Theoretically dieir supporters tend now to one, now to the 
other of the two fundamenial attitudes, oscillating like a pendulum 
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bct\vccn the two, but ftnally coming to rest in one or tljc other. An 
equilibrium or harmony of the tv.’o is impossible ; one or the other 
must take second place. 

The philosophic.al idealist holds it logically demonstrable that his 
icory can accept, digest, and justify' the opposing doctrine of 
materialism witliin his own theory, but tliat materialism can never 
exp ain mind or spirit on its premises. Similarly in poh'rics be claims 
t at his liberalism can give authority its due place, whereas tlic 
aut loritarian can give no place, however subordinate, to liberty and 
rnora ity, nor justify’ their subordination to brutal violence .and to tlic 
c cincntary’ needs of physical and economic life. In short, tlierc is no 
compromise possible between the two attitudes, because liberalism 
IS itself tlic concrete s)mthcsis of abstract or unlimited freedom and 
a stract or unlimited authority’. Those who arc convinced of these 
^t is must, however, be const.antly on their guard to safeguard their 
integrity m one delicate point, which is the following. 

If liberty or morality is the ruling principle of life .and our essential , 
attn utc. It can and must regulate the satisfaction of those physical 
nee s w lie 1 arc called economic or material, and tin's is its constant 
occupation. But in the continu.al stooping to control our economic 
needs, and by contact with diem, it runs the risk of confounding 
^ed and mJer, of degrading liberty and identifying it widi the 

on ^ of making it condidonal and dependent 

materia s. As an anridotc to this w'c must remind ourselves 

n-irritn ^ avay’ of life, an ctcm.al via docendi ct apeiidi, not a 

Imc P°^5cssion nor a way of solving economic problems, still 

vitalinr P^P^s^d solution of any particular problem. Its 

di^alrt I"" , spontaneity belong m it in virtue of this 

own infinit/ ^ ^ vmhty and-spontaneity of drought resides in its 

comacdonkiTlUih ^‘stmctioii a strong imd permanent logical 

svill be plentv in tlTtf'u ®^out politics, and in our time there 

act • wc^mii^ inc- ^ before they act and while diey 

ct , we must msmuate xt xn the most accepuble way, in the guise of 
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common sense, into tlic many minds which arc little or not at all 
disposed or trained to speculation. This has been achieved among 
some nations, and especially among the English, as can be seen from 
some of their customs and habits diat arouse curiosity and surprise in 
other peoples. In England it is not surprising to hear someone, like 
Middleton Murray some years ago, defending communism svith all 
the enthusiasm of a new convert, .and inserting the proviso : ‘Provided 
^ of course there be universal freedom of speech, of association, of 
elections and of parliament’ ! This popular loyalty to liberalism in 
England has been slowly developed through centuries of medieval 
and modem history from Magna Carta and the embtyo parliament of 
1265, through the religious struggles of the seventeenth century, 
down to the formation of the new parties when all had become 
harmoniously liberal. It cannot of course be immune from the 
d.angcrs of forgetfulness and decay. Otlicr countries may perhaps 
acquire it with the same firnmess and durability if tliey have le.amt 
the lessons of a shocb'ng and terrible experience. They will have 
leamt what happens to a highly civilised people, in tlic full tide of 
social, economic and moral progress facilitated by liberty, when it 
allows itself to be snared, stunned, overpowered and seduced, and 
gives away its government to some cried-up superman and to die 
gang wliich senses his fortunes or their own. A people which can find 
in its .amials a page of diis kind, if it docs not forget it and knows 
how to read it with understanding, has a source of redemption and 
salvation more effective than the pages which record its positive but 
ancient greatness. 

I remember that some twelve years ago in Paris, at die house of the 
great and unfortunate Carlo Rosselii, we were discussing politicjil 
trends and policies ; one of diose present, a man pretty wcU known 
and estimable for his disinterested enthusiasm and the persccurions 
he had endured, objected to me : ‘My friend, unless along with your 
Uberty you give the people somediing to flavour it, diey will not say 
thank you’. And in emphasising the word ‘something’, he made a 
gesture as if he were spreading a slice of cheese or bacon on a bit of 
bread. I replied, laughing, ‘Don’t make diat gesture ! Liberty is not a 
crust that wants buttering, it is a religious faith which puts strength 
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in men’s liwrts and light in dicir nn'nds, and gives tJicin back the 
courage to defend their just rights*. 

No doubt pcoj)ies have sold themselves to absolute governments 
and tyrants for a mess of poit-nge, because, in their ignorance, tlity 
did not notice they tvere oppressed but seemed rather petted and 
flattered ; yet in so doing they have always fastened on themselves the 
fetters of slaver)' and wretchedness. Certainly, as is hut natural, 
liberals must pros'idc for subsistence; but this is not tlic way to gain 
or to keep liberty; that is done in another way which is called 
education, education in all its stages from learning the alphabet to 
debating in parliament, tlic education cflcctcd by the liberals of r86o 
ill Italy. Let us not forget that in that year, at Naples, Garibaldi 
abolished the lotccr)', die weekly fountain of dream-fulfilment for 
the poorer classes. Among the first cares of the government which 
after little more tliaii sixty years followed him in Italy, was the 
^cation, even before reforming its corrupt and comipting Italian 
A&adcrny, of an Italian Montccarlo, an offictal gambling Jicll, in one 
o the most delightful little towais of our countr)', as if once and for 
all to symbolise aptly die striking contrast be ween Wo political 
attitudes and two historical movcincnts, 

August, 1943 
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JUSTICE AS A LEGAL 
CONCEPTION 


IN WRITING OF PHILOSOPHY I liavc not always respected some 
liiglily esteemed virtues, sucli as gravity and fastidiousness. I departed 
from gravity because, Mf l aughter is, according to Rabelais^ die 
d ifferentia of man, distinguishing Rim from otlrcr animals^l do not , 
see why the plnlosoplicr, who after all is a man, should abstain from' 
it when occasion calls. I was not fastidious because very instructive 
remarks sometimes fall from the lips of people, the very thought of 
whom is so repulsive and disgusting tliat we are apt to be shy of 
pronouncing tlieir names. So for my part, when I was expounding 
die theory of state law and distinguisliing it from morality, I did not 
hesitate to cite among other wimesscs to die pliilosophic truth, 
instead of some professor of jurisprudence, the famous robber and 
murderer Laccnaire. He was guillodncd in Paris, about 1830 if my 
m niiory is correct. Between liis ’crimes he not only composed verses 
but also reflected on human life and was fond of dicoretical dis- 
cussions. Under examination, giving an account of his way of Hfe, 
he frankly confessed •. ‘Ma tete ctait ttton atjeu. Je nai pas compti 
stir Vimpunitc ; il y a une chose, en effet, a laquellc on est ford de croire : 
cast Injustice, parce que la societd se fonde stir l'ordre\ To wliich the 
judge objected ; 'Mats cc sentiment de la Justice cest la conscience’. To 
which the accused, sharper than the judge, promptly replied ; 
'Moins Ic ^rentords’. (Abbe Georges Moreau, Le Monde des Prisons, 
Paris, 1887, p. 36.) Here we have defined exaedy the sphere of 
law, which rests on a principle neither moral nor immoral but 
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nnioral ; a principle of pmciicnl convenience, to which the niora 
conscience and remorse are eptite foreign. Justice is dc.ar even to 
ruffians, as Sanclio Panza said when he saw liow Roque Guinarr 
ruled his men. And when a ruffi.an is caught and condemned, tt 
sometimes happens tliat, if he has a quick mind and a stout heart, 
resigns himself to his fate and tells himself and those who svill Ikttf 
to him that he has to pay because lie lias played .md lost. 
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PEACE AND WAR 


THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN tlic two human activities, the utili- 
tarian or vital and die moral, dirows light on die ideas of war and 
peace. It might seem that, if rcaUty is at every moment an indiscerp- 
tible rhythm of peace and war, it is impossible dieoretically to 
distinguish the two states, since they arc mutually indispensable. 
They arc so, but in virtue of our fundamental distinction they can be 
distinguished empirically, since in a state of war the utditarian or 
egoistic principle is dominant and in peace that of morality. From 
diis it follows diat in itself the nature of war is not immoral but 
amoral, and hence die vanity of expecting to judge or define or 
mitigate its methods on moral principles. Even when a ban is laid on 
certain weapons, and is actually respected in warfare, neidicr is done 
out of respect for the moral law, as many would like to persuade us 
and we might like to.belicve. The motive is still that of domination, 
wliich hesitates at certain actions, since, though dicy may bring some 
momentary advantage, they would excite reprisals or perhaps moral 
indignation. And moraUty is a spiritual force always to be reckoned 
with, though it does not touch the hard hearts of those whose only 
aim is to anniliilatc the enemy. But the courts, trials, convictions, 
punishments which are often threatened for enemies accused of moral 
or legal crimes have the essential defect 'that diey impute responsi- 
bility in a sphere where morality has no place and legal ordinance is 
eidicr suspended or completely wanting, so that a necessary condition 
of responsibihty is absent. In fact sucli threats arc seldom carried out ; 
and when they seem to have some fulfilment it is not a manifestation 
of legal or moral justice but of passion, imcontroUable anger and 
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revenge. The conqueror lias, no doubt, the right and tlic duty to 
adopt all die technical means necessary^ for securing liis victory and 
founding the new order firmly, but only so far as that is done from 
considerations of prudence and as the means to a higher standard of 
morality. If he departs from diis rule, as has been often seen, he only 
sows the seeds of new wars, wliich will soon bear fruit. The comple- 
mentary trudi is that in peace die principle of force, which in war is 
dominant, has no place. Here its only function is to defend the 
recognised moral order ; and diis is the condemnation of all so-called 
coercive governments, which provide no real peace since, as the 
saynng goes, you can do everything with bayonets except sit on them. 
Even the absolute governments which we have to recognise in 
history relied on some moral prestige — such as the sacred or priesdy 
character of a king, the cult of die divine emperor, reverence for 
ancient custom, or worship of a man of genius — radicr than on sheer 
orce of arms, and only so could they win consent. When such moral 
forces, whedicr beliefs, worsliip or confidence, failed, such govern- 
ments faded too. It is hardly necessary to remark that our funda- 
mental distinction between peace and war, as two elements inlicrcnt 
m reaUty each givuig birdi to die other, excludes the idea of 
perpetua peace which is self-contradictory as arc all ideas that 
sum ar y attempt to break or alter the rhydim of life. Man’s nature, 
and mdeed that of the universe, necessitates both together, as was 
already seen m antiquity by HeracHtus. It is more uscfiil here to 
reco^se that, beneath all die illogical formula^ and die ill-fated 
a and international associations for peace, diere 
tion ' sentimentality and rhetoric, a generous aspira- 

political ^y*'^‘^*^atic formulation and more promising 

SSin m P-sion, whidf is always 

m diough not stifled 

minds. Such nis have vigorous 

to avoid the sSZrTX T experience that die surest course 

and so permit die attaSment ofdT^e constitution, 
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satisfied or realised, more or less readily,' in changing historical 
situations. The same course is followed by a wise ruler in his foreign 
polic)- ; in his desire for peace he of course tries to satisfy tlic needs of 
his owTi people but is careful not to shut tlie door to tliose of otliers. 
He is a supporter of peace in so far as he must study how to make his 
foreign policy' more moral, more consistent in its operation, more 
effective and far-sighted tlian in tlie past, embodying it in institutions, 
varying from time to time, but more solid dian before. In such an 
enterprise, for which our times now call on Europe and the whole 
world, the cold calculation of interest will certainly not suffice 
though diat is a secondary morivc ; we must have the abundaiitia cordh 
of a human and a Chrisrian heart. Such a heart will feel the bascncs' 
and deccitfulness of die pharisaical attitude to other states wliich was 
at one time assumed to be proper. Every state then vindicated die 
enjoyment of liberty and prosperity for itself and left its neighbours 
free to be enslaved or ground down by poverty; its monstrous 
hy'pocrisy was to behave morally to its own people and cgoistically 
towards others, at once civilised and tolerating or abetting barbarism, 
utterly careless of any sufferings but its o\vn. Such obstinate egoism 
endangered even its o%vn boasted position of privilege, wliich could 
not maintain itself when enclosed, jeopardised and stifled by the 
surrounding misery and rebellion and barbarisrrff^ven die individual 
man cannot be moral if he tries to live for himselfalone, cultivating 
cidier a cloistered virmc, wliich is notliing but pride, or a narrowly 
restricted benevolence. Morality is only real when it is a relation to 
all men, coUaborating and striving with them for common humanity.,^ 
Only by tliis daily increasing civilisation can peace be long maintained 
and continually restored on ever firmer foundations. It wiU not be a 
perpetual peace indeed, but at least it will not be an empty dream ; 
it will be practicable and real peace, the only kind which the world- 
spirit allows and ordains, a peace wliich tames war but cannot - 
absolutely prevent it from erupting now and again in fits of its native 
sayagery if such is God’s will. 



the idealisation of war 


peiuiaps Till. niiST c.vjircssioii of .mti-niiliwrisiii hi the develop- 
ment o listorical writing, and an important one though only tadt 
an casua , is to be foutid in the eighteenth ccntur)\ It was an 
expression of boredom and impatience at books stuffed with the 
a ncgotiatioiis which prepared and ended 

bkr'^' accompanied by the demand for another kind of 
tlir somcclnng really satisfying to the deeper interests of 

scicnrc^rtf* niind : histories of religion, of pliilosophy, of 

civilisirinn '^o ° and of morality, in a word the histor)' of 

not onlv rrA ''a niodcm history' continued to advance. It 

but insDired o.xccssivc space once given to military narratis'cs 

to all forms f ” iTr ‘ ^ previously lacking. It related them 

its results to 1 reduces war to a mere mc.ans and 

tnihrrv hTstt Even technical 

h-iMneeSet -fltuman action, 

the various brancliM^ history', and, more precisely, in that of 

itself to any historici^ merely as war docs not lend 

category' or ideal Wa ^tstanding, since it falls under no distinct 
men’s blood, so that wlX tT’ wliicli periodically inflames 

noble dicir natures ”^’^ons and individuals, however 

The cool spectator fnll *”titual suppression and destruction. 

<»«»». of T'T” “ 

participation as keen or nooks, is stirred by imaginative 

the palestra or the cinema - of die audience in the dreus, 

resdess =dtemation of bearinn- bottom there is nothing but a 
beating and being beaten, in which lud: plays 



PIIILOSOPin' OF POLITICS 


a great part, and which caimot be put into lustorical form because the 
liistorical connection and the logical significance are to be found 
elsewhere. 

Thus, with tile growtli of liighcr intellectual interests and die 
development of the chronicle into history, the narrative of wars has 
been outgrown and alniost discarded in the way already described. 
Similarly, as nations emerged from sayagcryj^d_harjiaris iri an d from 
die renewed barbarTsiTroftlrc ‘middle .ages in wliich fighting was an 
evcrj'day affair, as other kinds of facts and action attracted their 
attention and diey came to breathe an ampler air, war seemed to fade 
away on the horizon. Sometimes it came to be thought of as an 
outgrowTi stage of human life, a return to wliich was as repugnant 
to all civilised and educated men, devoted to quiet work, as an attack 
of criminal lunacy. Yet, none the less, armaments were maintained 
\vidi zealous rivalry, since men’s inner consciousness whispered die 
warning diat war could not cease in die world, and that they must be 
prepared for emergency, as doctors, drugs and surgical instruments 
arc provided for some illness which may always reappear. In the years 
of the glorious Italian revolution, in the midst of die inevitable 
fighting, men looked at avhat was to conic after, and die Italy which 
took shape in their dreams was, as Tommaseo said in a poem : ‘severe 
and humble, a lover and in arms’. Tliis state of mind lasted even after 
1870 and was only overclouded in Italy, as more darkly in other parts 
of Europe, at the end of the eciitury. At diis time in England universal 
applause greeted a very wise book. The Great Illusion, directed against 
the idea of war, which was threatening and being welcomed by some 
who had never felt its wounds. And diough, in spite of all, a few years ^ 
later die plague burst out in that new war which was called ‘the 
European conflagration’, yet, so soon as it was mastered and ex- 
tinguished, the former repugnance to war reappeared in some of the 
greatest nations of the old and new worlds. They stiU feared war as a 
disease, they had not yet made it an ideal. How is it then that in spite 
of this advanced stage of civilisation, in spite of this general good 
sense, war has in some intellectual movements been tricked out as an 
ideal, a sublime, dazzling, intoxicating ideal > Why has the idea of 
war as a disease beeti replaced by die identification of a super-war 
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ot events, njui dcjtraticcJ it to tJic criniifi.il n.)ilv of pinrifying. 
'oijing and instiyatinp war, tints spreadiiii:; the very* disease that had 
to be nircd. And lastly n eomiptcd the noble and Innnanc patriotisit' 
o ^adition into a fierce monster which tool; from its birtii the name 
of nationalisin’. 


Nevertheless, this ideal or anti-ideal wonld probably have svom 
itsc out in the inflated rhetoric of literary circles, but for the support 
gtvai It by a nation of central Europe which made it the guiding 
pnnaplc of ,ts political and social life. The German people lost sight 
51f , tniivcrsal and cosmopolitan view which liad been 

^ plnlosopby and poetry’, and turned a 

of Kant and Goethe. It would be an 
explanation to ascribe this to the fact 

and'so found hsdfTm^ird b 

and'cxD-insion ^ l trrcsistiblc necessity of conquest 

Such needs other powers who already had ss’idc empires. 

sources of die moSl life. without poisoning die very 
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Tlic true cause was the reinforcement of decadent romanticism, not 
so much by political interests as by the traditional ideals of the people. 
J.t must be remembered that die starting point of Gennanjustorv’-, and 
of its cntiy- into the liistorj' of Europe, was not the civilisarion of 
Greece and Rome, nor that of Christianity , but tlic fierce and devasta - 
ting outburst of die barbarian invasions. Jts^arJy heroes were only 
pcdy'Hucftaihs.'andTts'cpc prcsbitrno luiman figures like those of 
Greece and Rome or even of France : not Achilles, Hector and 
.Aeneas, not Orlando and Ohver, not Andromache nor Lucrctia, but 
the figures of grim murderers and bloody she-devils. In subsequent 
and modem histors' diis German spirit found its best expression in 
Prussianism, from the Teutonic knights to Frederick II of Hohen- 
zollcrii and Bismarck, tlic founder of the union, who left as his mark 
on the new Germany all liis own brutality, shiftiness and cynicism, 
a mark which his successors stamped yet more firmly on her fcanircs, 
s.4^om the union of these and similar liistorical traditions with the 
decadent romanticism already mentioned sprang racc-idolatr> % a new 
biological form of the myth of a chosen people wtiSi is not defiled 
witli the Gentiles’. It might be said that the war of extermination 
waged by Germanism against Jewry was only a piece of jealous 
emulation, since it is well known that the idea of a chosen race was 
strictly hebraic and was preached and practiced in the fourth century 
before Christ by Esdras^ who indeed had good reasons for adopting 
it. jbe cynically or bestially obscene sayings wliich made men’s flesh 
creep during tire present war all came from the moudi of a people 
which boasts itself by birthright a nation of warriors and despises its 
enemies as traders. Such sayings arc the brutal language proper to 
war when it is exalted as an ideal, an ideal logically bound to adopt 
tlie usual sentiments, attitudes, and accenj of die criminal world ; they 
are not the language of the despised trading peoples, whose way of life 
is sociable and retains, even in moments of passion, the poise and 
deportment of good education and nice morality. It is probable and 
quite natural that, when diis long and terribly destructive war is over, 
the world will once more see conferences and plans for die estabhsh- 
ment of perpetual peace’ ; and it would be no htde gain if even a 
long peace could be estabhshed in which all nations might for a time 
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against profesionai soldiers and defeat tlicni, a< has l>e«i seen h) £ 
war and as was taught to tlir warriors of Darbarossa bv our Itahan 
ancestors of the Lombard Icajmc. No nation was ever more cruel ) 
and shocLingiy entangled in the web of circtimstancc than svere 
Italians, whose ancient and inodcrn traditions were exactly opj’OSJt- 


to tliosc of Germany and Prussia, but svlio were forced to carr)' oat a 
pohc)' derived from tb.csc sources by a faction which had seize 
power and bent to its purpose a King who owed his title to the voiced 
of the liberals and the nation. Then we had to listen to solcnai 


c.xhortacions to make ourselves ‘militaristic’, a word ss'c had alsvap 
hated. We had to hear lessons dictated to us in the inspired accents o 
an clcincntars’ scliool-tcachcr who lias just got them by heart, ss'ilh" 
out cnticism, like copybook headings, .and who is eager to publish 
svhat he takes for profound and original scicnullc trutlis but which 
are in fact both platitudes and .absurdities : ‘Not only do sve not 
bclies'c in perpetual peace ; we hold it to be degrading and a negation 
of all m.an’s primarj'- virtues which arc only brought to liglit by the 
horrors of war . As if tlicrc w.as no fear of pain or tragedy in private 
or public life, no occasion for tire axcrcisc of human virtue ! Here I 
v/ stop , for I feel that I have strayed from iny purposed elucidation 
^ o some listorical and cdiical principles to the problems and casuistry 
o out own day, to whose appeals the intention of keeping striedy to 
sacn c argument cannot always close our minds. But diis excursion 
at east attwts die importance of die eighteenth century revolt against 
merely miiitar>' liistory and shows the fruitfulness of die new impetus 
men given to historians. 
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PATRIOTISM; A DISUSED WORD 


-NO WORD TODAY cchocs in our cars so loudly as Liberty, but a 
term wliich used to accompany it is no longer heard : ‘our countr)'’ 
or patriotism’, which for us Italians means tlic love of Italy. Why 
is diis; 

It is because tliis patriodsm was corrupted or rather supplanted by 
so-called nationalism, a name which implied that its opponents were 
not unpatriotic but ‘anti-nationalist’. At the same time there was a 
certain confusion between the two ideas or feelings, so that the 
growing condemnation of nationalism carried \vidi it a certain 
reluctance or shyness in speaking of ‘patriotism’. But we must go on 
talking of patriotism with reverence just because we arc opposed to 
the cymeism and stupidity of nationalism, since die two, so far from 
being connected arc contraries. It might be said that there is a 
difference between patriotism and nationalism like diat between die 
kuidliness of human love and beastly lust or morbid lechery or selfish 
promiscuity. 

Patriotism is a moral idea. Under its standard our severest duties 
take a definite form which comes near to our hearts and yet represents 
Mankind as a whole and helps us to be active in its cause. Different 
nationalisms gnash their teeth at one anodier, but different countries 
can collaborate, and even if diey cannot avoid war their aims arc not 
Mutual anmhilation but mutual reform and improvement. And since 
patriotism is a moral idea it is closely allied with liberty. Today we 

'Written at the request of the editors of Ualm Mere but, for reasons 
>Bnorant, never pubhshed. Articles which bv implication criticised such deplotaoie 
aistinctions which, and when they were sent me by acquaintances, 

PP^ved without alteration or reserve, were not published either. 
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arcMifTcriiig inn only Iroin ilic huttjilbuoij, as mcti and duVoss, of 
osidf,' oiir IihcTf)', lint aho front tlic io-.'. and the rdiantc which hive 
uoinuk'd niui arc stdi wotnuiint; Iiafy. Ttaly v/as once the olyect of 
a our tiioiiglits, ofour cares am! anx-ietjes. «ntr [ovc and sorrow ; onr 
lopt and our [iriclc ; to her \vc gave the !>cst jxirt of ourselsrs, fahotir- 
nig to tnalvc her more perfect, more svortJjy of our admiratio.n atid 
respect. ISow she is trodden tinder foot and put in jeopardy by crazy 
gam ) ers who stah.c her wealth and blood in their dc.sper.ite hazard 
of tyranny and spulmtion. 

It nia\ be tJiat this tliought and love for our country', this p.itri- 
otism. ssili rise ag.iin m <nir hearts more pure and lively. Then the 
po itic.a parties which arc beginning to outline themselves will hns'c 
ta..cn c carer shape and m.iy more easily .agree to dificr, fighting, as 
1C) must, nit honour.ahly and without disguise. For as they veil] all 
iiavc a common frith in liberty, so thev wilfalvvays Jiavc before their 
eyes Ital)- and a common love for her ; in the welfare of ftalv thev will 
rl,?.;” beyond which they must not push 

b.asis of agreeme ^t common 

RcvnLl^ lesson we have learnt from our forefathers of die 

ereat porof Wjfordicd.*’"”'’”'' “"S 

8t/i June, 
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DENATIONALISATION 
OF HISTORY 


THIS IS ANOTHER instmcc where a necessity, which has constantly 
confronted and influenced tiic writers and metliodologists ofhistory, 
has joined hands wdi a moral and politieal necessity of our time. 

The nationalisation of liistory had its origin in the epic character 
winch survived during its early stages and in the tendentious oratory 
dedicated to die polirical interests of states and peoples. Later diere 
grew up a bad pliilosophy which invented the idea of an esprit des 
peoples or ‘national spirit’, and, later still, the idea of the ‘mission’ of 
each nationality. This was a temptation to follow out the history of 
each of these isolated monads as if it developed independently through 
the ages, or rather always preserved its original character. 

The fact is that what really evolves is not an individual or a group 
of associated individuals, but the universal spirit which by its 
spontaneous function, raises up and destroys individuals and nations 
for its oWn purpose. So die sole subject' of history is the exercise of 
this human or divinely human function, not any imaginary aititie 
and general names mistaken for substantial reaUties. 

Actually, the history of thought and philosophy kept itself ahnost 
entirely free from national prejudices, and valued writers by their 
contribution to human thought and not by national sentiment or 
passion. The history of poetry was more exposed to the danger of a 
national treatment owing to the misleading differences of language 
which are commonly identified with differences of nationality. Yet 
it generally, at least in Italy, escaped this bondage and tended to exalt 
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pocuy and the otlicr arts to a super-national and ideal sphere. c 
disdsion of such histories according to different pco^cs and countries 
will hcnccfordi be taken for what it is ; a convenient division o 
labour, and a method of classification fiidlitating reference. 

Among liistorics of practical activity that of tiic various scicnti ic 
techniques has no need of daiationalisation, since it is almost ciitirc y 
free from any temptation to prejudice its verdicts by politica or 
moral sentiments or tendencies. On the contrary, by the same line o 
argument, tliis need is felt most of all in tlic history of morals an 
politics which, as it was the first to appear entangled in these ten 
dencics, will be tlic Last to emancipate itself. Not tliat cvai in the part 
there have been lacking treatises which pointed to the right path an 
looked beyond states and nations. Such have been tlic various 
histories of die religious Ufe and of civilisation, in wjiich avritcK o 
different nations collaborated, and which were judged by the 
product and not by the separate contributions. But alongside an 
opposed to these treatises, w'hich were devoted to humanity as suci, 
there persisted odiers inspired by die idea of a humanity diwded into 
species, each of whose components was a closed circle; and di«e 
were not really human liistorics but figments due to scientific 
analogies or nictaphysic. We all know the Icngdis of perversion to 
which dus deification of die na ional spirit has carried die modem 
world, winch once was die^christiaii world and later claimed to be the 
world of humanit)'’, hberty and fratemit}'. In die healing of diis 
poisoned and tormented world, we liistorians must play oitt own 
proper part by pressing oij widi the denationalisation of liistory. This 
obwously does not mean that we should ignore what happens in 
Italy or Germany or England or Russia or Japan, but that we shoul 
try to sec it and understand ic and judge it in the light of its universal 
human interest. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE: 
MORALS AND AESTHETICS 


THE GUIDING THREAD OF modem scsthctic tlicory in die eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries, the thread in which its consistent 
character and its strength were most marked, was its criticism of all 
doctrines wliich understood art as the servant of philosophy and 
morahty, as an attractive form of instruction or a lofty oratory.- 
Against all such doctrines, in whatever various, fanciful and compli- 
cated forms diey were disguised, the independence of the aesthetic 
activity was now proclaimed. Plausibility had been lent to these 
doctrines by some aspects of contemporary works of art, not only 
the more or less academic but also the greatest and most inspired, 
wliich, by certain claims that they put forward and in certain parts of 
their compositions, seemed to pay homage to die maxims of docere 
and prodessc. Moreover, though these venerable traditions, going 
back to classical antiquity, failed to define the essential nature of art, 
dicy were at leastinspired by the desire to elevate it by allying it with 
all that is noble in die human mind, with die search for truth and 
with the love of good. They rescued it from the degradation of mere 
entertainment and amusement, to which other theories banished it, 
and gave it an honourable function in the moral sphere. 

There is no longer any need for diis critical polemic; even its 
history is almost forgotten ; it only survives in learned books, as 
happens when a controversy is over and die conclusion is taken for 
granted as something to be no more called in question. Supporters of 
the respectable ancient doctrine are to be found today only here and 
there in academic circles, and do not count. But, in retribution, the 
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c ^ctic doctraic of art for art s sake is now assailed by new heresies, 
^ successful IS that of so-ciUcd ‘pure art’,, 

rnlnf "" lich the poetic word or artistic unit is a mere sound, 
wrio^l'^^ ^^ving artistic output is no longer over- 

annf ^ ^ Works but with tljosc of a very different 

empty in quite a different way, whose only 
„„]■ ?T^5 . *; °|^er fashion is tliat tljc)'’ have a different kind of 

jyjl * uc 1 IS indeed a new kind, but still ugly, unpleasant and 

Droinici^^^^T-f eager to pose as a consistent and uncom- 

defines ^ osop ly which, as its fundamental principle, strictly 
such S t?T" "T purely xsLtic, since art as 

fornnl 'R.,^ •? • °S'u nor conduct but wholly sensuous and 

necessary m ^ ^ ^ ^ rcahty to desire pure art svithout the 

flower Purit>' is the gross blunder of desiring the 

col W eZeS f"' TWs blmder 

those who complete ignorance and stupidity of 

not venl , t ^ ntost partf they do 

they attempt svsm” “f^^'^rious aphorisms and maxims, but when 
oracular nrandilocT'^^^ ^gument the result is pitiable, in spite of tlie 

,-w eubSt^r*: 7“ - > 

' always be the rc^ih c i 'as always been and must 

the test I have iust philosophic discipline. And if 

poetry also which thes*^^*^*^ trusted, it would follow that the 

true symptom of *^,^'’rttcrs encourage ■nidi tlieir approval is a 
flesarealinipoverishmcntlTS’ that behind such theories 


true symptom of i, ‘-'^courage n'lth their approvaJ 

liesarealimpoverishmcnr^^^r^j^’ that behind such thee 

doctor in sLth iX of mind and heart. An 

Wrote to me that whcn\^^ sound and acute judgment, o 
. "^uen ne read v,>rc» ° v 


vJUUtn. Itniv •» rv. /" iivtiA I,. 

'^ote to me that whAi hr. ^ j sound and acute judgment, once 
dnokmg that their authors of this sort he could not help 

logical complement tn ^ ^alogy, and in fact were 
lassitude ; such heroes ec’t th ; botli are accepted through 

have no. regret for that ^ deserve. Indeed such poets 

not even aware ^ wealth of tlie inner life' 

ape relicinc;,,. __ . ^ts loss. JrrehVir^.c 


' or toy wifh r . tcpcciany wnen uicy 

are always prlSXX^.'^^ ^ 

® a passion for some debased mysticism 
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wliich is irradiated by no spark of truth, imbued \vitli no impulse of 
sacrifice, but is only die sensuous indulgence of wallowing in the 
dark warmth of blind feeling. 

In order to oppose and confute such doctrines however there is no 
need to reinstate and marshal against them the old arguments which 
subordinated art to pliilosophy, morality and religion as their hand- 
maidai. That theory, as we have said, is dead and buried and cannot 
be cxliumcd to serve other purposes than diose which, in its day, it 
performed for die development of xsdictic science. It would be 
offering an easy triumph, an undeserved justification, to the new 
heresy, if, in opposmg it, we were tempted to relapse into the opposite 
error as is done by some catholic crirics. We must rather hold firmly 
to the doctrine of art for art’s sake, yet at the same time emphasise a 
vital condition, not always made sufficiendy clear, but often over- 
looked because it was implied as a presupposition. Tliis oversight has 
never been remedied because the keen intellectual climate in which 
the truth was first recognised, mentally vigorous and morally earnest, 
made it seem somcdiing so obvious and so natural that there was no 
need to insist upon it or to elaborate it in formal arguments and 
defend it on philosophical and critical grounds. The vital condition 
of art’s autonomy is simply the essential imity of the human spirit 
which, in its various activities, is never disintegrated so as to let each 
drift in isolation, but is itself always present as the pilot at the helm. 

VA. man would not be moral without the capacitie s for reason and 
imaginationTlbr intellectual and artistic expcriencej he could not 
puTosoplnsc unless hhFad^lfrain oT poetry and a strong and delicate 
conscience ; each several activity draws its specific energy firom the 
spirimal unity, morality, purely moral, rejecting the inroads of 
sophistic logic, the other, purely speculative, uncontaminated by 
misplaced edification. So, too, it is impossible to be a poet or an artist 
without being in the first place a man no urished by thought and by 
experience of moral ideals and conflicts. Thougli art is neitlier the ^ 
slave nor the handmaid of morality or philosophy, it is always busied 
with botli, for its business is that of the spiritual unity wliich in it 
comes to its own as a necessary and unique manifestation. This is the 
reason why we find in all genuine poets, in all ages and all nations, 
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^ sublimity, that spirarc tragicum, which lifts us on its' 

]-_i to 3c universal and eternal, an elevation and expansion 

.1 ^ ^ sensual impressionistic art wliich leaves the spectator 

diat rom^tlyS« S'm “rif ’ 

i/'/'/.Mc c ^ “tn.^^icn shall we ever more hear the native 

our mxm ‘ ^ ^°mc few poets of 

wholp V. - u or do we ever meet the 

and vnnd^ ^ ^“t-ch, which is already a finding, for purity 

love am ■ I ■ ^ we again turn our eyes to the heavens and 

ioveaealntlle^hInn■c^^,^► , ,, . ^ 



but for tnar sake. Until we do that we may have the desire 

win T j°y to contem- 

poetrv it is tl describe what they call the new art and 

hitherto usnrrTd appeared in the world. All tliat has 

S°eo"T/ ‘literature*. The inanity of 

of the ter^'abstrS'S? f exhibited by die currency in their jargon 
excludes or abstracts fi- ’ ° nothing if not concrete and never 
simnlir ,P the expression of feelines. since ooetry is 


disease ; but art i b ] i, • '-‘-wiwwiuc yciu^ mi mmu- 
is a cause of life and of ’ l and is not decadent, for it 

small souls, who hearts, small brains, 

]hstory, and will not m poets, are not to be found in 

invader, not only forcinn\'^c J there by violence like some 

humanity with the past'^ ^ ^rous, who has no link of common 

mere sounds are chimeras images, mere colours, 

m the race of animals. De f°™<^ so far as we know, even 

mticipations of our modem r, hi refuting certain romantic 

song s sake but in singine oS. that the bird sings for 

«»once „'d „ JI life, ,U ia ton fv«y 

-*«“<=' of ft, *■= i-Pr^ionis, „d ,™oal 

^ empty, of modem art, it is 
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Opportune to clear up an old difficulty to be met \vitli in works of 
scsthctic in the form of a question wlu'ch persistently returns to the 
mind. It is well known that many attempts have been made at a 
sdentific graduation of poems and works of art by classing them as 
great and minor poctrj'- witli fine shades between the two extremes. 

- For my part, I have always rejected all such distinctions in principle ; 
for poetry, speaking literally, is neither great nor small, and in a more 
spiritual sense it is always cidicr great or not poetry. A single line may 
be a poem complete in itself; the representation of the humblest 
scene may be great poetry if it is cotmtle digtta, worthy of tlie human 
soul. It is nonsense, a nonsense common enough in tcsthctic \vriters, 

- to classify works of art by the external criterion of their subject. This 

. would be to ignore tlie question at issue, which is an aisthetic one ; 

indeed the subject-matter is mere matter just so far as it still lacks 
form and distincmess ; it only emerges fi-om vagueness when it is 
given form which is a quality conferred on if by one of tlie activities 
of spirit. Yet, as I have said, this question recurs insistently in all 
comparative judgments upon the various works which claim to be 
art or poetry ; ^d for diis persistence diere must be some ground, 
which, consistendy with our premises, can only be found in differ- 
ences of the form. Yet we have absolutely excluded such differences 
by our assertion of the identical character in all poetry and art, the 
uniqueness of die form which is realised in innumerable individual 
works but never varies in the fundamental nature of its being. All we 
can do then is to account for the motive which impels men to this 
quest for a principle of classification. We must enquire what are the 
differences diey have in mind and which diey take to be differences 
of degree or of precedence, but which are in fact differences of kind. 
They are differences not between different aisdietic activities, since 
there is only one, but between other spiritual activities which super- 
ficially and colloquially are described as if they were aesthetic, though 
at the same time, since it is felt they cannot be put alongside art and 
poetry as such, there is a temptation to treat them as stages or degrees 
thereof. Great poetry and little poetry, major and minor, turn out to 
be metaphorical quantitative expressions for things qualitatively 
different, namely poetry and not-poctry. But what is not poetry need 
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P°f^ Oj" Ugly, which is the opposite of poetT)'; it is 
otlipr^ other tiinn poctr)' naturally belonging to sonic 

• torv ^ of spirit. Tlic kind of works I have in mind— cxcLima- 

^ tuptoniatic, prosaic and oratorical expressions, I have 
tliev nil ^ ^^^^’Suishcd in my book Lit Paesia. There I showed that 
tliev ^ occiir ill literature and, indeed, as Mies kltrcs, but that 
”?*■ shice their kcnicl remains obviously unpoctical, 

I dcscri?ir-rl*T wrapped up in poetical imagery and sound, 

lyricism various types of tlus literature as the emotional or 

oratot^^’of" " : --md I gave as sub-divisions the ' 

pliilosoDhv^I^^f oratory of entertainment, didactics or 

fhrtlicr ehh'o^^f pure art’ and so on ; all of wluch I 

attention ' am” ^ T book, Poesin c non Poesia. I tlicrc called 

poetic to die svliich arc essentially literary but not 

histories and is o ^ Jargc.spacc jn anthologies and litciaty 

SsSei^r. “ rr “y “ >>'= f“ p«'>’ '■>' 

allow thcmsclvec ^ j ^ severe nature of true poetry, who 
another pype no less \ h'y what is merely pleasing.* But 

common in our owi notice and precaution, and more 

poetry to wluch I impressionistic 

by moving only in di i distmguishcd from true poetry 

integrated or ^tinsations and feelings not 

yhen, as sometimes ha"^ individual mind ; consequendy, even 
it contents itself witii « ^ hi its own line subtly elaborated, 

a verse from Homer o V^’ aspire to ethos. Put it beside 

oc even Foscolo or iLnS eare or Goethe, 

difference. You may if v i ^=‘tducci. and you will feel the 

^th the reservation thaHt f c Poetry or minor poetry, but 
the greatest to the "tidier my'or nor minor but, 

^uiahest, quite another diing. 


*Sce 


«marlcs on Ronsatd i 
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ART AS THE FORM OF 
PURE KNOWLEDGE 


N^ARTISTS AND POETS, and all pocdc and artistic minds, are inclined 
to hold that art is the highest and purest, and indeed die only form 
of true and intimate knowledge of reality .JThis idea also found its 
way into some philosophic systems of die romantic age, especially 
that of Schelling in his first period, and is suggested by thinkers who, 
like Bergson, were more or less under liis inilucnce. I will not here 
repeat die easy refutation of this as a theory ; I prefer to take it in its 
more spontaneous form, as it occurs in practitioners and amateurs of 
art, that is to say, as a way of thinking whose conclusion is erroneous 
but Avliich must have some good grounds to justify its origin and its 
continual recurrence. What diesc grounds are we must now enquire. 

The explanation is this. Thought indeed solves our practical diffi- 
culties and moral problems, but one by on^ and by its true under- 
standing of each it engages us in the nexn Poetry alone gives us a 
glorious liberation* from these struggles and difficulties in ^heir 
totality, from the whole universe of practical passions.^^^etry then 
may be called knowledge in the sense of intuition or contemplation, 
not theological, not conceptual, not critical. Many philosophers, 
unable to understand such a form of contemplative knowledge*, 
reject it. Either diey deny it altogether by analysing it as an imperfect 
and confused act of thought requiring clarification and correction, or 
they find a peculiar character for poetry, sometimes in a dark region 
which they call feeling,* sometimes in a special kind of pleasure 

Vff/anr/ e juperamtnto. ^Uoresi. ^srntimtnio. 
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soIl^ct/^^^^T sometimes in a revelation (com on high, and 

somcn™ by otltet eccentric expedient. 

pracdcaJ wetorious liberation from die whole world of 

di.it We nn ^ it is only in die radiant beauty of art 

faction in” n ' serene fbrgctfulncs^i-icauty is not the satis- 

universe wliich ^ P^'cuJar good, but in a vision of die 
been iudned i J°y °f a celestial nature. Beauty has often 

to it • and diis r. ' °° ^’•'>ving the origin whicli we have ascribed 

glibly rcDcat f-Vii • ‘^'^cn those who accept it and 

sPindW of it or ^tuition often have but a supcrfidal under- 
if between the clouds^^'^ occasional glimpses of its meaning, as 

It is true that in m 

heauty tim concnl; ^ and under the enchantment of 

immediately. Tliis ” attained, but only to be lost again 

'Which arose with this ^ because the cognitive process, 

because dawn is follnve °^S^orious ‘dasvn’, is annihilated, but 

the day.lS^'colT man must work, 

no longer in^^Sl";.^!;! a very different , 

passions reldndled and unrt^ world of passions, but among 

action requires is the mner 5 renewed stimulus to action. What 
straggles and tasb whJrli diouglit of this or that detail in the 

master tliem in all their “ndertahe and understand. It must 

caU forth a new action <rfn .^’^ty, so that understanding may 
thought is for Ae s’ab r “P *°tight and action, 

the prose of Hfe, which Dop*i^ k'°“' brom the poetry to 

possible ; We pass to discrimi^h' ^ P^tc contemplation has made 
s no longer aesthetic but intell°” '^”‘^tism, and, in a light that 

universe 

development of our tnsightinto die world of events, a 

school and philosophy ®tid a prerequisite of action, 

frozen* them, a mere co ^bat certain traditions of the 
spectacle of the Idea or .p^^P^^tion of universal reahty, a 

orm, they would be a faded and 
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useless repetition of the rcstlictic activnty. Against such an attempted 
explanation, which die)’’ feel to be false and empty, artists and poets 
arc right in maintaining tliat tliought and philosophy will never 
attain what tlicy themselves already possess, tliat living rcaUty of die 
world which only reveals itself to intuition. But die partial trudi thus 
maintained is driven into self-contradiction and self-correction. It 
has to be subsumed midcr the new and true conception of drought 
and philosophy as historical knowledge if artists arc to avoid the 
extravagant paradoxes to which diey arc apt, and bring dierasclvcs 
to think clearly. In diis, dicy may be helped by the obvious reflection 
that they, too, poets and artists diough dicy be, arc .also men who 
have to act in die world and cannot avoid thinking about the reality 
of the world in which diey must work and Hvc. But artists arc not 
alwa^T; content svidi the recognition diat art is an original and^ 
essential spiritual activity, and forget diat even die greatest human ^ 
achie vement should be mod est enough to know its Uraitations. When 
they exaggerate art’s sphere, as if it were tlic whole of hie, or when, 
more often, they take up the cudgels for it against every odier 
interest, dicy run the risk of the disease called jcsdieticism, in which, 
not only thought and action, but art and poetry diemsclvcs arc 
niiscrably extinguished. But in purely artistic temperaments, this 
docs not happen. Their obstinate refusal to see furdier has in it 
something touching, as anyone knows who has been intimate with 
them and heard dicir ingenuous talk, Pliilosopher diough he may be, 
he will have felt rising to liis lips die exclamation of Jolm Huss at the 
stake when he saw an old woman bringing a faggot for die fire . 
Saiicta simplicitas ! 

And, if I may notice one small trait in the psychology of arti^, the 
Unpractical nature of art, as I have defined it, is the root of thar 
frequendy remarkable ineptitude and lack of realism in practica e. 

Tliisis sometimes carried to die pitch of pride and is made a boast o . 
sometimes it humbles itself to a sense of inferiority and is expr^se 
in lamentations like the moan of the gende romanOe'Wackenro er . 

Art is a forbidden but tempting fruit. Those who have once taste 
its liidden sweetness are lost forever to the living world of action . 
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facie preliminarv nrnr.f T Anyone who desires a jiriirt 

frch^tcctu^aIremah^sof^R• . gJancc at the books o 

its flourishing time Let h'^ winch survive, particularly &on 

castles witli the featur ‘^^■'tiparc its churches, monasteries anc 
Victories, stores, banks T oiodem landscape dotted svitl 

oSices, and also -with musp^'” P^t'h'amcnt-houses, govemmeni 

■schools and the like. The gal]<;rics, exhibitions, thfeatres, 

rom a bird’s-eye view'ofVfT^ ‘conclusion might be similarly drawn 
literature and art. In the §f”oral character of medieval poetry, 
or n^ative and allegorical > didactic, and propagandist, 

potoo of ^ wW.’oT'l’ P««onal or J to tho 

? and sdidefence thp f ^^olementaryneccssities 

y\werc directed to" unworldly ends, as 
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'were the crusades for die recovery of the holy sepulchre and the 
disputes between die Church and the Holy Roman Empire. The 
economic life was mainly on a ‘subsistence’ basis, with little industri- 
alism or commerce. The change began when the Italian cities and 
great Norman and Suabian monarchies tried to exercise a national or 
state policj’^ consciously aimed at prosperity and civihsation, under 
which arts and commerce flourished. This ambidon closely followed 
and sometimes obscured their less worldly plans and sympathies. 
Finally, wth the Renaissance and Refonnation began the distinc- 
tively modem age ; for dicsc two movements, apparendy opposed, 
were in reahty complementary, since the Renaissance, seeking 
Greco-Roman antiquity, discovered the troths of nature, while the 
Reformation, seeking cvangclic.al Christianity, discovered freedom 
of thought and criticism. It is because of these differences of emphasis 
and rhydim diat die distinction and contrast betv'ccn medieval and 
modem times keeps its place in history', where it serves the purpose of 
accentuating them. But, as always in liistory, these distinctions must 
not be made widi a knife ; radicr must they be thought of as both 
posited and negated, both sharpened and blurred, in that continuous 
course of liistory which cxliibits die moving drama of humanity in 
its passages, at once gradual and revolutionary, from the Middle Ages 
to the modem world. If diese differences of character were demed or 
underestimated, or if die values we set on the two characters were 
interchanged, cidier the word ‘medieval’ would disappear from our • 
liistorics or it would be our own days that would be called medieval 
in die depreciatory sense of ‘the dark ages , which is pretty nearly the 
verdict of reactionary liistorians and of ascctically religious tempera- 
ments. 

The growing intensity of political and economic activity, as well as 
of all forms of art, during the first centuries of the modem era, 
shewed itself in die appearance of two new lines of thought and 
study : Economics or Politics (which we. may here consider as 
essentially and pliilosophically one) and Aesthetics or the Philosophy 
of Art. Both these, sciences were practically unknmvn throughout 
medieval philosophy, which in die practical sphere recogmsed only 
Ethics and, when it could not avoid poUtical and economic problems, 
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oficrccl moral solutions. In tljc sphere of dicory it recognised only 
Logic and reduced .irt .and poetry to symbols for popularising divine 
truth. But suddaily witii the Renaissance there sprang up vigorous!) 
for the fot time die thcorj' of die state aud of politics, quicld) 
followed by die technique of statesmanship, and more slowly b) 
economics. The last built for itself laws and principles during the 
cightccndi caitury, though it had not yet attained full philosopliiw 
sclfconsdousness. Now law began to be disdnguished from moralit), 
and human passions were studied, with the problems to which 
give rise.' Meanwhile, with the Renaissance, cnqmry was again 
turned to die theories of poetry, die figurative arts, arcliitccture an 
music. Men began to seek a common basis for all the arts and W 
cfine die faculty which gives birdi to them ; and dicsc enquiries, too, 
reached a first conclusion in the eighteenth century, when the 
originalit)’’ of the new principle was recognised .and an independent 
science came into being with the new name of Acsdicdcs. 

Here, as in all branches of knowledge, we, of course, cannot speak 
ot dogmatic ss'stcms fixed once and for all, but of lines on which 
".*?5 * begun and is still continued, because they were fdtandare, 
stiU icit to be inevitable and to lead to profitable results. The essen- 
auy unasccdc, untnmsccndait, worldly and profane character of 
saenccs was not noticed citlicr by the modem minds 

cultivated them or by die older school which 

nass nr and rejected tliem, but which cither let them 

the timp / collaborated in deference to the need and demands 
ODDaiMnr. ' j’ science which met with reaction, stifi 

of ‘reasonx ^ persecution was that of Politics, as the science 

whole science opposition was not directed -against Ac 

it was orexent A V I rgcctcd the harsh and naked form in which 
Moreover tbe^ ^ Machiavelh and the so-called Macliiavellians. 
less political <foctrmc were Aemselves more or 

cdcctic harmonv^^-' 4 ° embrace bo A old and new in ^n 

Aat is watered do-^'u of conciliation in which it is never Ac new 

, 'Notes on these van whiA is eaten away and destroyed, 

mtmutely connected, c:^ ^ wpctfidaUy seem disconnected but aie 

ttcred through my Prc^fical PWosop}^.. 
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And furtliCT, the anti-Maduavcllian Jesuits, defending the Catliolic 
Church by modem methods, so effectually made Machiavellianism 
tlicir o^vn as to apply it, where its autlior would least have expected, 
in. the sphere of pure morality. The Jesuits likewise contributed to tlic 
development of modem aesthetics in their schools of humanistic 
rhetoric by die dieorics which dicy propounded or adopted of fancy, 
imagination, talent or genius, judgments of sense and good taste. 
Savonarola as a burner of vanities had no successors in a worldly- 
wise Cadiolic Church. Nor did Economics, in its primitive unpliilo- 
sophical form of ‘political arithmetic’, occasion scandal or suspicion. 
Only later and incidentally, when extreme individualist theories of 
corripetition broke out, was diere talk of ‘moralising economics , and, 
once more, of die iusluin pretium so famihar in the scholastic philo- 
sophy of Aquinas. 

Indeed, if either party had at the time been conscious of the nature 
of these tw'o sciences diere would have been no need to expomd it 
now, and this discussion would be superfluous. It is not superfluous 
since it is aitirely due to that growth in self-consciousness wliich a 
movement only attains when it has a rich past enabling it m be seen 
in all its complexity and in relation to its opponents or to the move- 
ment from which it issued and which it attacked. Even today is 
self consciousness is seldom complete. For my own part, when I ave 
come across scholarly priests or candid monks or odier re '^ous 
persons who had incautiously accepted and employed die prin^^ es 
of modem aesdictics, I have given diem the honest warning . a "e 
care ! You arc playing with the devil !’ I say devil , because re- 
member that Frederic Schelling, reflecting on the birth of languages 
and the irrepressible vigour of their mdividuality, quahfie it, m so 
many words, as ‘diaboKcal’ or ‘satanic’, an idea wliich the pfelologist 
D’Ovidio felt bound to describe as extravagant, and which m tact 
was hardly the idea of a mere philologist. - ^ 

■What then, in the last analysis, are dicsc two sciences doing? to 
put it shortly, they arc trying by defimtion md systernatization to 
give theoretical justification, as a creative spiritual activity, to w a 
used to be caUed ‘the senses’, something distrusted and feared or evm 
rejected and exorcised by the Middle Ages, but reinstate y 
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practical activities of die ntoticrn world. The tcrni - 
had rvvo connected but distinguishable tiieaumg , logical or 

it referred to those cognitive activities w tic pf 

ratiocinativc but sensuous or intuitive, on tJ) , but 

practical life which is not in itself moral or i jj' ]easant or 
simply guided by the affections and the d«ire o 
useful. Conscquaitly, the theoretical . intuitive 

produced on tltc one h.aiid, by its science o jj^hcra 

apprehension, a ‘log;ic of feeling’, or And this 

hedonistic logic of utility, economics in the wi ^ jostifica- 

was in fact a ‘resurrection of the body , as tlic p 8 shape- 
tion of mere life as such, of hum-an afrections ni -jyjtiiout 

doubt tltis justification of ‘the senses could not external and 

at die same dine spiritualising tlicm. From 5 to be 

hostile to spirit, fearful enemies, besrial an i o some- 

resisted implacably to die death, they were trans .^vith a 

thing witliin die realm of spirit, into a kind or spin ^ jj^gj-efore^ 
character, function and worfi of its own and spidtu- 

to a complete and wholesome spiritual life. But “ jathet 

alised by this adoption and elevation, spirit was sensm is ^j^pormet 
recovered its liarmonious integrity, and no longer so ere ethics 
mutilation of org.ms essential to its life and activity, ogi 
came doum from heaven to earth ; scliol.astic instead 

replaced by observation, experiment and inductioiv, mor x’ jio 
of an external legislation, became die ‘moral sense or 
longer the enemy of the passions and of happiness, but themm 
though critical friend. No longer were die passions to ^ ^ jg 
from man’s heart, but were to' be elevated and purine so 
contribute energy to his life and action. i , linked 

All the guiding principles of modem pliilosophy are clos y 
with these two new sciences. Without diem die old intend ^ 
logic of the abstract universal could never have been replarc ^ 
speculative dialectic of the concrete universal, for w'hose forma 
art or poetry, by analogy, was the pattern, as it was sometime ev 
thought to be the chief and only adequate vehicle of truth, 
them history could -never have been rescued from its humble stam > 
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as a mere chronicle or collection of heterogeneous facts or an opus 
oroiorium designed to edify by examples, to the highest pimiacle of 
human tliought, to be identified with a concrete and living philo- 
sophy. Without these two sciences die immanent metaphysic of 
reality could never have been rounded olf. 

Those who know die histoty of pliilosophy can supply innu- 
merable details to fill in diis sketch of one of its developments in 
modem dines, ft would be particularly iiitcrcsdng to record the 
reactions which were again and again stimulated by every persistence 
or revival of the medieval opposition to these tsvo sciences, and by 
evety reappearance of a hostility between the flesh .and die spirit, 
even when its motives or its forms were those of modem thought. 
Among these reactions were the polemic of Vico on behalf of die 
historical consciousness as against Cartcsi.an rationalism, diat^ of 
Galileo against Aristoteliaiusm, die protest of Schiller against 
rigoristic and ascetic vestiges in the Kantian ediics, the rebellion o 
romantic rcsthctics against a frigid classicism, the criticism y 
expressionists of the rcsdictics of the universal conception, even w len 
it was subtilised as the ‘Idea’ ; and so on. The constant motive^ o 


philosopliics bom again from life, experience and poetry was rcac ion 
against the lifeless, academic pliilosophy of die sc loo s, nc i is 
usually confined to a world devoid of passion and imagmaaon and 

tends to abstract logic and pedantic cdiics. 

Here we must confine ourselves to these mere hints, not forgetting, 
what has already been said, diat die advance of thought is never the 
victory of a truth or system oucc for aU estabhshed !>»■ f^r tm 
indication of the road we have to travel, conscious of old difficulties 
overcome but' ready to face and overcome new ones, winch canno 
be wanting in the present or die fiiture. 
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Spirit .1 11 <1 Nature 
OUR MORli PROFITABLE TASK will hc 

niodcni and profane sciences have, by their ’ ^dcncc. , 

die boundaries of a philosophy which excludes a • j^oous of 
For tliis purpose we must pause a moment oyer i ic , ^ ^_thc 
tlic distinctions wJiich hindered and impeded tins co p 
dualism of spirit and nature, . 

This is, in fact, a whole knot of dualisms whidi nius . ^ 
tangled one from another. The first of these derives t s^^^ vulgar 
nourishment and its continual reinforcement different 

assumption of tvs'o different orders of reality and in die 

worlds. These may be distinguished as the world o mai 
world of nature, which would include all otlicr ''°”onsciot*5> 

to stones; or as die worlds of consciousness and of the unc^ ^^.^dds 
or of life and of mechanism, or in whatever odicr ,_|i not 

may be more particularly defined as consrituted. ,/j^^®^ 5 niis 
founded on critical diought but on pictorial imagery, this 
most deeply rooted, so much so that diought, which ) J 
nature must reject all dualism, instead of criucising an re 
dircedy, has tried in the first place to save it by a spiritua 
tation of the unspiritual term in die contrast. But such a sc -^o 
dictory attempt ended in the surrender of thought to iniagina 
The most naive attempt at such a reconciliation was the RenMS 
philosophy of nature, which introduced a Pydiagorean my ® 
of personification or animism. The same tendency was ignore overt 
phUosoplues of idealist and romantic brand wiiich fi’oro their 
apeanmcc were denounced in principle, as by Fichte, who callcC 
cm ^sionary (ScJiwaniierei^T They were founded or^ the idea o 
something radically ‘other’ than spirit, an unconscio us, abso utc 
somesyhat (as if an unconscious absolute were conceivable !). ^ 
thus afemed a primaty and fimdamental dualism. But they then 
Claimed to have overcome this dualism by considering this ^other , 
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tliis ‘iinconscious’ as a ‘sclf-alicnation’ of reason, as ‘petrified thought’, 
and accordingly engaged in tire cask of understanding and recon- 
structing the unconscious process or ‘dialectic’ of its alienation. It 
matters little whcclicr die alleged dialectic was after die manner of 
Schclling or of Hegel, whether by stages or by thesis, antithesis and 
syndicsis, in which cases the machinery was substantially identical, 
or whcdicr nature was constructed out of all die activities of spirit or 
only firom diosc of reason^ ; die procedure was always arbitrary, 
working with metaphors and imaginary analogies, fadeed these 
philosophers have been undone less by the criticism of their arbitrary 
logic than by the ridicule incurred by aphorisms actually preserved 
in their writings or ingeniously coined by way of parody, as, for 
instance : ‘The diamond is a flint which has become self-conscious’ 
or ‘The hurricane is nature’s delirium’, and so on. As in die natural 
philosophy of the Renaissance, with whicli these writers had intel- 
lectual affinities and indeed historical relations, there recurs in them 
the idea of a magic art to be rediscovered and perhaps practised. 

The basis of all theories so constracted is destroyed and a new 
direction given to the philosophy of nature by the epistemological 
argument darough which it has gradually come to be diought that 
there are not, in fact, two kinds of reality or two worlds, one spiritual 
and die other material, one governed by final and the other by 
efficient causes, one living and the other mechanical, but that die one 
identical, indiscerptiblc rcahty can be interpreted, as occasion 
demands, in terms of spirit, life, purpose, or in diosc of matter, cause 
and mechanism. The twofold order of reality, the duafity of worlds, 
then reveals itself as an imaginative cxtcmalisation of a twofold 
activity in the human spirit. So litde true rcahty has it, that not only 
animals, vegetables and minerals, but man himself with all his 
feelings, thoughts, actions, and all that he creates, including his 
liistory, can be afike schematised, mechanised, matcriahsed and treated 
as naturahstically determined. And diis is exactly what is done by the 
many natural sciences which deal -with the fife of the spirit, by diat 
branch of zoology wliich is called empirical psychology and that 
branch of physics wliich is called the linguistic science of phonetic 
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undcrstoo!?^ doctrine of die tw'o ways of studying rcalit; 
itself one ^ duality in tiic procedures of tliouj 

die laws of nchiesTd and the other in rchtion 

wholK^ rif ^ ‘^^»s-ition, the conception of a natural svoi 

b 7 ■'“n.m.cd in tl.c I,„„ „.,,, 

since if die ^^^teprfon of a free spirit also seems to be tlircatenc 
^consistent svLTir^ diought ofin two mutual 

its true nature ^ .’ , axtent falsified by either, ar 

wavtocscnnef''^°^ I impenetrably unbiowable. The on! 

only as trenuiii dilemma is to recognise one of these metlioc 
assign to the orb ‘”S and die vehicle of ultimate truth, and t 
it has been tinction merely practical and instrumental or, a 

niodeni critical 1 . Tlus is precisely what is done by thi 

compromises of science. It may linger in untenabh 

■'vhcdicr it Ijhcs if intuitionism and pbcnonicnonah'sm, but, 

the exclusive trudi °f forced by logical ncccssit}' to reassert 

conception of ail re^f^ ^ osopluc diought and the absolutely spiriuial 
itnowicdge of trudi ‘^^j^ory. It is bound to shew that whatever 
^owledge. In ou ^ orded by die natural sciences is liistoricai 
emphasis laid on di observe more and more tlie 

^=tcts, in tire invesrlo--,!; mdmdual, historically determined 

B"' *0 d„ai““^ p " 

^ense, to which die nature can be understood in another 

concept of nature is reduction or destruction of the 

separate world or realm applicable. When 'nature’ as a 

spint itself as the ‘somewb .*T denied, it reappears iritiun 

ud so ssiUdn spirit iv„S '"Awhiehspiritfedsitselfcoiifoatcd; 
« could to objocTthri t' of subject u„d object. But 

unen^'^’ . eould only ^ itself odicr than die knosring 

, tiscious and unspirini^i ■ 5 ccstwcction of die fictidous matter, 
JshTr ' ■ ^ on ’ ®^«'‘ture. It has not been perfectly 

^strartc : ‘A '^‘^cucncc bctirrCC Gimbndgc, 1927)* 

anirjTaj f ^ ^ost fimfi.v ^ obsejn'ation of rSiIity and 

object to the Sif,'” fortn oTntshe«, but thu 

S s who wishes to understand how th^ 
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dissolved ty criticism, or only for the moment, and is quickly 
recreated by our obstinate imagination to reappear in a new guise. 
And since such is its character all our efforts to assimilate it to spirit 
arc as vain as tliosc of tlic old pliilosophics of nature and result in mere 
tautologies or quibbles. For instance, the problem is not solved but 
simply restated by insisting tliat die duality of die subject-object 
relation is also a unity. No better arc the conjuring tricks by wliich a 
profound metaphysic tries to escamoter die object by making it vanish 
only to reappear as the product, as opposed to die act, of thought, 
that is to say, as nature opposed to spirit, or as die past as opposed to 
the present, which arc merely new temporal metaphors for nature 
and spirit over again. At the same time while our destructive criticism 
of mechanical nature as a reality drives us to conclude that the object 
cannot be tliis nature, which no longer can be held to exist, we are no 
wiser as to what die proper object of drought may be ; and this lacuna 
is apt to be filled in by die resurgence of a fictitious nature. Our 
argument implies diat die object caimot be anything but spirit, but 
it is .not spirit in die form of drought, whose activity is always rat 
of subject as opposed to object What then is it ? 

The answer is provided by the two pliilosoplucal sacnces wlndi 
we have described as eminently modern, of wliich orie ea s wi 1 1 le 
hfe of action, so far as its motives arc die passions, an ic ot ler wi 
creations of the imagination. These sciences revea tie o jeet o 
thought as nodiing but diose passions, motives, impulses, those 
pleasures and pains, those infinitely various emoUons winch are the 
direct objects of intuition and imagination, and mdirccdy dicrefore 
of reflection and thought.' On this principle trudi must no longer be 
defined, as in scholastic pliilosophy, as adacquatio rci et intc ectnssm e 
the res has been cHniinatcd, but radier (so long as we talce die idea ot 
‘adequacy’ metaphysically) as adaeqtiatio prn.wos et wte cc.us, 
‘correspondence’ between action and drought. Ihat namre should 
be identified widi die operations of desire, appeUtc, lust, alternate 

^The'same conclusion .chich I xcichcd some f- ^^Zilfupa'd 

Fihsofia dello spiriio by way of been Tc-adicd from a different dke^ 

pp. 345-6. 
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3 thought that struck philosophers like Fichte 
CIO ing, and was the tficmc of Schopenhauer ; but tlicy all, and 
pccia y c lopctihaucr, hypostasised tlic Will as somctliing outside 
spmt, so much so that tlicy tliought of it as 'blind' and made itantc- 
f nought or idea,* In the same metaphysical manner, 
soirif ^he Logos, making it the basis of both nature and 

Frn ^scr t linkers similarly treated other spiritual categories. 

Hirrm instance, gave tin's dimity to imaginarion, and 

wi!l nnconscious. On the contrary, we must tliink of the 

activihVc ^ nature) as included in spirit, as one ofits forms or 

which th ™^i^'*^ntary of its practical activities, in 

»nd rj* 

tlicnicphr^o • • • -^nought and imagmation, too, must crabod) 

by this ^ ^ 

passion and becoming liable to all tlic vicissitudes of 

thoudit studip? of pain and pleasure. Even when our 

histoL it h ermascs the tlioughts of others and traces their 
practical activirt?^ drinking about tliought but about the 

drinks and not wl , S’ drought is always the subject which 

"^‘^an by d about. What, for instance, do we 

about Kant at <!nm^ some tliought of Kant’s? Simply thinking 
tion, -vvidi all liic /.v- of Iris life, in some effort of concentra- 

nieans by which rdeals, doubts and needs, and witli the 

practical experience' ^^^sfy diem. We arc reflecting upon a 

should we reflect upoii directed to tliought. And why ever 

own, whose solution ar^J ”ot to solve some mental problem of our 
active at the time? ’ ^ * drought, is die thinking that is 

But even this last efforc c. 

relation does not exhamr ^P^ juaturc from die subject-object 
crate us from this obsession scries of dualisms or finally 

and a stumbling block as t again it recurs as an offence 

It insmuates itself as a spiritual life, where 

our minds to error. La driving our wills to evil and 

"f’ nature^ds material, mechanic 

'"‘•pp’-t.’oiiar^ant. ^ against spirit, opposing its purposes, 
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its ideals and its freedom. The ‘wll’, which was Schopenhauer’s name 
for nature, is the source of pain and wickedness. Whatever he may 
have tried to maintain, it can never be stayed by any renunciation of 
the will, wdiich is itself an act of will, or by any ascetic life, wliich is 
only a succession of volitions. But if we could never discover a nature 
outside spirit, no more can w’e conceive one opposed to spirit ; if evil 
and error arc witliin spirit they cannot be nature. 

What then can tliey be ? As we said of tlic ‘object’, they caimot be 
an activity of die spirit, for, if so, they w'ould have a positive and not 
a negative value, diey wmuld be goodness and trudi, not evil and 
error, whereas tiicy present diemsclvcs as terribly negative. Nor can 
diey be an illusory appearance, for then die fight against evil and error 
would be a sham fight and no earnest, whereas it is terribly serious 
and real. The only remaining alternative is that ‘nature’ has a double 
character : it is soniediing positive wliich takes on a negative appear- 
ance in die struggle to pass from one positive stage to a liigher, so 
diat die struggle and its pains arc serious. It is not the positive stage 
from which we have emerged that was evil but only the relapsing 
into it. Such a relapse would be a kind of inconsistency and diercforc 
painful and shameful, for once we have escaped the lower stage we 
cannot recover it as it was ; to return to it with remorse is not to 
recover what may be called a state of innocence. 

Is there then in spiritual life a positive but lower stage as well as a 
liigher ! Here we arc helped to an answer by the science of what is 
hedonistically useful, die quod mihi placet, the science of diosc passions, 
desires and tendencies wliich arc commonly called ‘natural , all of 
which have been classed by diis science as the rudimentary basis of 
action. Tliis is to be distinguished from die liigher or cdiical form 
but is not dircedy opposed to it. It only enters into such opposition 
when from private utility man rises to morality, and from personal 
advantage to duty. In the completion of tliis process arise all the 
phenomena of evil, which range from the momentary temptation 
immediately repressed, tlirough all die stages of partial relapse, to 
what seems total and abysmal ; from dicinconsistency of a peccadillo 
to the horrible remorse for a great sin, from firm constancy to 
Wavering and degradation, and from diis once more to renunciation, 
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rcbirtl) nnd rctlcnipciotu Hvil theti tlic of-i Ta j,jjj5e!f 
without a rctunt to the innocence of ‘nature . Natura i ^ 

good and not evil, though it i'; n lower good as 
higher; it is positive and not negative. It is to be ^ ^.^3Jl{lncit 

obstinately deny any spiritual nature to the natural jj^oral 

rality arc influenced not by a peculiar strengt i o 


to ino 


consciousness, but by its w'caluicss and jts owa 

morality of its militant nature or set it to a sliarn ng ^ 
shadows. But the idea of the plc.asant .and useful, as 
economics, preserves this militancy. It even shows tiic p - Ijin 
victory, which could not be ifevil, instead of being a pur 

ill a crisis of development, were a avedge brutally driven 
spirit by the cxtcni.al violence of nature’ or ‘matter . npurics, 
So the two eminently modern sciences, aastbctics an 
tend to reconcile die flesh .and the spirit. They free dic spiot 
incubus of an cxtcnial nature, and spiritualise the subjects 
dicy shew that the conflict of good and evil is in of 

complete the philosophy of immanence by rejecting ever) 
transcendence. Thus tlicy arc die cminaidy profane 
not he surprising diat one who has long culriwatcd diem an 
great cnligiitcnnicnt from diem for Jiis spiritual life, shorn 
liis old age to offer diem diis humble tribute. 
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WE ALL KNOW' (or at Icast readers of my past works know it by 
heart) that spirit is a system of different elements and therefore a 
unity. If it were not for tlie diffcraiccs there would be no unity, 
since a unity without internal differences is a mathematical abstrac- 
tion, no concrete or organic reality. And if it were not for tlie uikty, 
tlicrc could be no differences, for there ean only be differences within 
some unity that comprises them; otherwise the word loses signi - 
^ cance and becomes mere vocal noise. Since the two terms are ms 
■absolutely identical, it is inadmissablc, though it has o ten cen 
attempted, to think of tlie unity as the prior term from whic i le 
differences emanate, like some mytliical God who, in his solitu c, 
makes up his mind to create a world. The true God cremes 
and his world together, and creates tliem with joy and suffering. e 
same activity wliich has the specific function of unifying, is itsc one 
of the differences which it unifies, one of the forms of die spirit, and 
is called die moral aedvity. It continually overcomes die discord 
which is die ‘negative moment’ or subject-matter o every ^tivity, ^ 
and attains die spiritual harmony in virtue of wliicli spirit a van 
from victory to ■victory and life constantly rises above itse . 

Discord, the negative moment, is in fact die cyer-rccurring a P 
of some particular form of spirit to mainttin an 
without taking account of the odiers. Frorn these it la its 
new generation, to grow old in its turn, gi'ving ir i to o . 
so. ^^di these others, repeating the eternal cycle of 
Decadent testhetes, for example, aspire to cream poe ry, 
be pure, abstract poetry, from minds empty o U any 

experience, widi no effects upon the spirit as a w o , 
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coiiscqiicnc niciiwl or moral process. Tlic same imy he .said of 
plii!o.sopIiy and action svlicn they strive after absolute sclf^iifficicttc)' 
and independence, trying to cut tlicmselvcs olT^ the former from 
action, morniit)’ and poetry, the latter from thought, morality and 
religion. Such error, of course, like every other, is duc'to a partial 
truth ; each particul.ir form of activity obc)'.s a law ofits own .and has 
its own proper ‘duty’. The mistake is that a part tries to elevate itself 
into the whole and thus contradicts it,s owit nature ; as a meticulous 
show of conscientiousness actually results in a violation of duty. 

Of all dangers to the moral life this is tlic most insidious, and one 
might say the most devilish, if what Dante w.u; taught in the theo- 
logical schools of Bologna was true, that ‘the devil is a liar .and the 
father of lies’. There is no need to go further in search of more 
examples. During the last few y'cars we have had right under oiir eyes 
tlic spectacle of a nation, which in the jiast had contributed greatly to 
European civilisation, stricken with a terrible insanity. It not only 
elevated the negative into the positive by making its ideal of the good 
life war, which for centuries had been numbered with plague and 
famine among the three c.alamitics, an ideal peculiar to a race of 
warrior-heroes like the German’: by a similar exaggeration it made 
patriotism and the obligation to defend it.s country into absolute and 
exclusive dutic-s. Patriotism is justified and morally worthy only svhen 
it draws its life and nourisliincnt from the ji.arcnt tree of humani^ari- 
anisin, of which it is a compendious imaginative s)'mhol, being also 
the most obvious, diough by no mc.ins tlic sole field for die exercise 
of that duty. There is a noble sentiment c.xprcsscd by Montesquieu in 
one of diis notebooks : ‘Iff knew of an action which would be uscfiil 
to my country but harmful to Europe, or useful to Europe but 
harmfuj to die human race, I should diink it a crime’.’ 

My country right or wrong {tiler Allcs)' is cidicr a merely 
emphatic expression or a criminal and perverted one. Similarly die 
military maxim to liann the enemy in every' possible way’ has the 
logical and moral limitation : ‘except in tliosc ways which aflcct what 
is as sacred for ourselves as for the enemy’. The destruedon of what 

'Sec No. 17 above : TAr Idtalisation of U"ar 

^CabS^s (.716-55). cd. Grasset (P«is. ,9,1). pp. 9, ,oS, 241. 
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is sacred lessens our ovm stature as much as the enemy’s, and indeed 
more, for we arc responsible and incur die hatred and the shame. 
Tliis is die moral aspect of die so-called Jus gentium, natural right or 
law of nations, wliich is as much a right as any odier. As I write these- 
words* I have in mind the deliberate destrucrion by officers of the 
German Idigh Command, in brutal reprisal, of die Great Archives at 
Naples. This impious deed was carried out in spite of warnings that 
it meant the destruedon of treasures belonging not to Naples nor to 
Italy but to international scholarship. Medieval manuscripts, die 
register of Frederick II of Swabia, die Angevin registers, the Aragonese 
Chancellery records, the Famese papers, documents for Napoleonic 
liistor)' filling gaps in diat of Europe and the East ; all these inex- 
haustible sources of valuable information, objects of indefatigable 
research by Italian and foreign scholars, jealously preserved for- 
centuries, arc now no more ; dicy were sprinkled widi petrol and 
perished in the flames. -How many youdiful hours did I spend 
studying these volumes and die odier files of papers, also reduced to 
ashes, containing the lives of incdieVal towns and families! How 
gladly I returned to them whenever my studies took me diat way I 
I can still see in memory, though my eyes dim with tears, my old 
teachers, who were the proud and devoted guardians of these 
treasures in the ancient monastery of San Severino, with Barto- 
lommeo Capasso at their head. This deed, done in the full hght of 
German and intcmational civihsation, is an infinitely greater 
‘vandalism’ than diosc of poor ignorant barbarians hkc Alaric and 
Genseric and such dcustche Rccken, the ogres of German history. It is 
hard to believe that its perpetrators can have persuaded themselves 
diat they were diercby fulfilling dieir duty and serving their country. 
Men who have not utterly cast off humanity know how to subordi- 
nate minor obligations to the paramount duty, as Schiller said diat he 
was^too religious to accept any of die religions. From the intuition 
of a sound heart diey side with the right, on the same impulse wliich 
often springs spontaneously in die minds of criminals, steeped in 
every Idnd of vice and wickedness, who have not quenched the last 
spark of humanity in dieir souls. Such men have not degraded 
‘October, Ip4}. 
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ihcin^clvcs to autonint.i <ir robot,'! isi ibr .virnc degree as thcifi 
Gcrin.nis, whom we linvc jren dcv.-i^t.uiii": aii Europe, nnd who are 
now fystcmatiolly aiui suctlunficafly dcurnyinp our Italy, not otily 
1 1 C live,? of litT people, not only the fruitf oflic-n-y toil which iicr 
c iiidrcn iniicnt, but abo that ideal heritage which still makes her the 
mistress of nations. This extreme drgrad,ition of humaniry, this 
convciuionnl oI>edicnce to a legalistic ‘duty’, this monstrous and 
1 in worship of their Moloch, has os’crtakcn them in the guise of 
patriotic cli.scijdinc, but has only ringed them round witii horror, 
tar and loathing. Inliiimanity’ is indeed the proper word; I %s’c!! 
remem cr, in contrast, a young Jewess, a student of arciuTOlogy, who 
lac conic to It,aly .after the beginning of the snv.ngc anti-jewish 
pcrscaiu'on in Germany, .and who still bore in her liollosv face and 
niouni u eyes the signs of shocks and pris’ations slic )ind endured; I 
ssc remember die accents in which she described, as though it were 
mcrcdiblc, tlic^-clcomc she had found ui Italv, *Thc iraliaii-s arc 
tuman cings . We used to love die Germans for their great ckissics 
in p u osop ly for their music, lor Goethe’s poetry', for die homeli- 
ness o icir honourable and industrious way of lifh; then, too, sve 
^nic to .1 mire them for dicir services to pure and technical science, 
ic ss ca 1 1 an power to which they Jiad ad vanced dicir country, 
nn ^ ^hey sliould h.ivc become what they now arc, 

to every class of jicrson over the wliolc world, one 
for “ problem bristling with difTioilt)' 

G™ exterminating the 

unaltcrable'^'l'^'^ hclicf in the myth of nations or races of 

rcirilSaif TTil by a spirit of 

PKsiinisric rji r ^ ^ abide bj- the belief, less uncritical and Jess 

si; We' 'ZZndT ”, '““'S- Wi... ™ 

liiston' nrrsri A ' {. * placc cvcn to dicif coiitrarics. How 

■HZ tT T''?',"”! "> “ Germanism or 

■ bMsted sul'"' olsewhetc.'^nt perhaps in the 

p nority of Germans to all odicr races, in tliis bid for 
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European and even world-wide empire, in their constant preference 
for the argument of force and for die hectoring language of their 
Brennus, we may discover, what all diis at first concealed, a repressed 
and tormenting con sciousness of inferiority . They have not liitherto 
succeedcdTH~ri^lmg otlicr nations in liveliness and clearness of 
intuition, in tact and grace and die arts of behaviour ; diey do not 
move sympadiy nor rouse die imagination, dicy cannot attract 
imitators nor set a vogue ; they have not the political sense to take 
advantage of fortune and to seize the opportunities she offers ; diey 
cannot win respect by respecting. So their boundless ambition and 
their cult of die Kohssal leaves them no alternative but to impose 
dicmselves by violence. They saw in die whip, the truncheon, and 
what more modem and scientific weapons diey could add or substi- 
tute, a short cut to world-wide dominion. But what such a world 
would have profited diem, in wliich all morahty had been banished 
or rather driven into rebellion, no man has been able to imagine. In 
the times when even Germany was warmed by the sun of European 
liberty, one of dicir own poets said : ‘Victories spell defeat wh en dicir 
fiaiit is weeping and the boundless liatfc'd ordie world’.' 


sitjd jne Xdtfderlager} 
W(nn ihre Frmht hesteht in Klagtity 
Im grem^cnlosen Hass der W'elt. 


Augustus von Platen, in Pohu-lssdery 1831. 
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NO ONE WHO onsERVES tlic conditions of modem sodet)* Avith a 
critical eye can fail to recognise die diminislicd honour, not to say 
indifTcrcncc and contempt, widi wliich religious, intellectual and 
artistic activities arc regarded as compared widi what is called manual 
labour and the positive and technical sciences whick control it. This 
indifference moreover corresponds to a diminished independence 
and energy' in the spiritual sphcrc.^t is certain that die two spheres are 
insep.'irablc in die indivisible unity or rclationsliip of die human 
spirit; but this unity, being organic and ‘dialectical’, is a unity of 
diftcrenccs and even of oppositions, which in liistory’ have sometimes 
bcai emphasised less and sometimes, as seems to be the case today, 
more. 

The possibility of this difference and opposition arises from die 
deep distinction between work directed to die preservation and 
growdi of svhat may be called our phy'siological, economic or 
material life and that directed to die corresponding service of the life 
more cminendy spiritual. This is die same distinction as diat made in 
antiquity between die ‘banausic’ or menial arts and those- respected 
and admired as ‘fine’ arts, wliich latter came to monopolise the tide 
of ‘art’ as identical unth beauty. Since die dialectical distinction 
between die different categories of reality involved a difference of 
dispositions andapritudes.educationand what is called nature — though 
nature, too, is a result of education and historical evolution — ^pro- 
duced men particularly fitted to oiie or other of these uvo kinds of 
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work, manual and spiritual, of which the former class was in the 
majority. 

The difference of numbers may be more or less pronounced, but 
the indivisible unity of the human spirit necessitates that tlie smaller 
class is indispensable to tlie larger and essentially its ally, not a 
competitor or enemy which oppresses and e.\pIoits it, as exuberant 
orators have sometimes proclaimed and weak minds believed, 
^^ppression, profiteering, exploitation have occurred and occur in 
history, and in some times and places have not been felt as such but 
have been accepted as necessary and legitimate. ^^hen this was so 
they had not really tlie same character as in diose times and places 
where, owing to changed conditions, they have been felt as tyrannical 
or insupportable, and, becoming odiously hostile, have earned 
abusive names.-- Tin’s is ‘the traged y of labour’, which Antonio 
Labriola once outlined to me in a sort of liistorical epic tliat he wanted 
to compose. In tliis poem there arose in succession different repre- 
sentatives of the labouring generations, with the same miserable fate, 
from tliose of ancient Egypt and Babylon to tliosc of modem 
England, Germany and Italy. It was a tragedy in tlie sense in wliich 
all human liistory is a tragedy. But the form taken by tlie develop- 
ment of labour in the tlircc usually recognised stages of slavery . 

■ s erfdom , ind ustriaUsm , was not given it by die intellectual minority, 
but by anodier, which arose widiin the majority, among and from 
the workers themselves, with die same oudook as the workers and 
the same thoughts, purpose and methods, though differendy directed. 

The components of this second minority were cliicfly diose who 
came to be celebrated as heroes or paircs, aristocrats and feudal barons, 
all who founded and stiU found and govern republics and kingdoms. 
With them 6r under them arc die leaders of industry .and commerce, 
men of business, to whom is due the advance of society, in pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth, and who are sometimes considered 
the modern aristocracy that has displaced die old feudal system. Even 
dicy did not exist for a purely negative function, which would be a- 
contradiction in terms ; though in the days of Rousseau and the 
cnhghtenment they were popularly assigned the old role of our 
mythical first parents, who, through eating the forbidden fruit, 
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destroyed the c.nrdily paradise and brought on mankind die curse of 
working in the sweat of liis brow. Even this class of employers ful- 
filled a necessary function, which they could only fulfil by mastering 
their fellows, stimulating and constraining them to labour, guiding 
and disciplining the work. Having thus become the masters, and being 
flesh and blood, not saints or ascetics, to the work and risks of mastcr- 
sliip they .added the pleasure of ease and riclics. This, under the 
conditions of the day, represented the reward of initiative and 
courage and of social service rendered, and came to be looked on 
as an uucamed reward only when such service ceased or cc.ascd to be 
of value. Any other interpretation of what happened is fiction, not 
fact ; and tlic pseudo-economic doctrine of Marx is now recognised 
•as fiction, which makes unpaid labour the sole source of profit— a 
doctrine that only has value as the clFcctivc war-cry of an age in 
wliich this social relation has proved itself an anachronism in 'need 
of replacement or reform. 

From this liistorical movement has arisen the demand expressed in 
the formula of ‘emancipation for die workers’, which needs further 
(examination. For man only gets cnwiicipadon, if at .all, from himself 
and in liimsclf, in his inalienable liberty and moral word). Chrisd- 
anity, much more clearly than ancient philosophy, proclaimed and 
advocated for man this freedom, attriburing it to every human being, 
since all had been redeemed by die blood of Christ. It was in diis 
sense, not in the sphere of actual economic rclarions (which awaited 
odicr and slower methods of decline and decay) that Clirisrianity 
abolished slavery by abolishing die idea of it and by rescuing from 
die contempt of the Greeks and Romans die labourer and die .artisan. 
From another point of anew any cniaacnparion from the chains which 
fetter our activity can only be relative and partial. Complete emanci- 
pation is not only impossible but undesirable as being devitalising, 
since die only stimulus to progress and the only material on which 
activity works arc the obstacles that confront them ; — so true is it, 
diat die only people who make this absolute removal of all obstaedes 
dicir programme are fanatical anarchists or antinoiiiian indiiidualists. 
Consequendy, die so-called cmancipatioii of die worket has only 
local and temporal importance and meaning widiiii die detailed 
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context of histor)', in wliicli it must be seen as a historical develop- 
ment. It is tlicn cxliibitcd in the three stages of slavery, serfdom, and 
industrialism, in tlie last of which the manual workers are seen 
governed by the same laws as other men, free and equal before die 
law, enfranchised citizens and therefore die architects of their oavn 
fortunes. H.ardly worth refuting is the false and mean contention 
that andent slaves were better off than modem wage-earners or 
proletarians since their masters protected them from desperate daily 
insecurity by providing them widi food, clothing and a roof over 
dieir heads, in other words, since diey treated them like res or 
domesric animals. But whence has diis progressive emancipation of 
the workers from obstacles to die development of their moral 
personality derived its enthusiasm, its thought, its language, if not 
from that minority of spiritual workers which here took the lead, men 
of religion, philosophers, poets ’ The men of religion gravely rebuked 
those in power and worked directly on their conscience ; the philo- 
sophers, who appeal to the common faculty of diought, are by nature 
democrats and 'ah optimatibiis non injuria sibi cxistimati periciilosi’ ; the 
poets join hands with all men, high or low, in love and suffering, in 
virtue and in error, in pity and admiration, and have found a 
humanity worthy of compassion even in the ficr)' Aciiilles and the 
criminal Macbeth, and a generous heart in the mad Don Quixote. All 
this die workers of the mind have done, not by force or fraud or 
flattery, but by their sense of jusrice, truth and beauty, by being 
disinterested because universally interested. Nor have they adhered 
to utopias, the barren utopias of fiction outside reality and opposed 
to it ; they expect that events diemselvcs must produce the conditions 
rendering gradually attainable those eternal aspirations of mankind 
which they diemselvcs keep alive and active. 

In this close correspondence and sympadiy between the activities 
of the larger and die smaller class there is not to be found any hostility 
or suspicion among the manual workers — peasants, artisans, labourers, 
the ‘people’ as diey are called — towards the religious teachers, the 
thinkers or the poets. The humble and oppressed have followed in 
the steps of the latter with their popular religions, intellectually 
inferior copies, abounding in fables and superstitions, but retaining 
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the spirit of their orij^innls. We ni.iy Ic.ivc to popular protesWnt 
polemic the epithet of 'pagan' which it applies to the religiosity, Irt 
us say. of the S[)anish or Neapolitan people. The trc.asurcs of Christi- 
anity here concealeti .arc suificienrly revealed hy the cult of tlic 
compassionate M.acloiiiin. The people h.avc also fcsllowcd their leaders 
with .1 popular literature, not so much crc.itcd hy themselves as 
selected, imitated and adaptcsl as fitter to their feelings and their 
intellectu.al powers. In this they not only poured out their passions 
of love and sorrow, but also those of daring, heroism and valour; 
•and like their masters, with the s.amc eager enthusiasm, they read or 
listened to the deeds of heroes in epic or romantic poems. Even 
prsaverbs, tlie stvo.allcd popular wisdom, arc indebted to the cx|)crj- 
cncc and c.x.anmlc of a more reflective, thoughtful and learned 
cuvironmcnt.v/unoiig the people .a sense of reverence has always 
surrounded the person of the learned man, the man who knows, who 
knows more duan themselves, though tJicy may not c.vpcct to 
understand ideas which arc .above tlicir heads, 

Wliat tlicn is the real cause of the change? Whence come the 
indiflcraice, the dislike, the .suspicion, shown towards tlic guiding 
minority? Only from the interests, whether base or respectable, of 
diosc on whose influence this iniiiorits’ has trespassed — from diosc 
rulers in the polirical and economic spheres, who, in certain stages of 
liistorical dcvclMmcnt, appear as oppressors and exploiters of the 
odicr workcrs.'^hcrc li.as been not only a tragedy of labour but a 
tragedy o f mind’, which as we all know, includes coimtlcss inartyT- 
doins and cbii’standy renewed persecutions of men of intellect, against 
whom die lords of the cardi, not content widi their usual weapons of 
war and polic)% often incite the ignorant .and misguided mob. Even 
the favour which, in odicr ciraimstanccs, great minds have found 
with the might}' is not to be considered a real scndnicnc of respect. 
If die latter, in dieir times of sure prosperit}', in dicir moments of ease 
and dreams and pastime, called about diem poets and artists, scholars 
and learned men, their motive was die lustre thus conferred upon 
their persons and dieir courts. There was no true sympadiy of minds ; 
and rare, even in the splendid courts of die Italian renaissance, were 
the princes who had a genuine love and imdcrstanding of art. Iji. the 
main die artists, such as Ariosto and Tasso, have left us in no doubt 
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what to think of tlic princes and courtiers who protected diem, and 
who not only excluded diem entirely from their secret councils but 
used diem so fir as possible for dieir o\vn political purposes and to 
advertise their own praise and glory. Such were die conditions 
imposed on men of letters by die patronage of princes, wliicli moved 
die generous indignation of Vittorio Alficri and dictated his essay 
Del pr'wcipc e JcUc Icttcrc, in which he could not pardon even Virgil for 
having used die golden music of his verse to celebrate Augustus and 
die imperial family. From the time of Alficri, Italian men of letters, 
keeping their eyes fixed on the lofty image of Dante, gradually freed 
themselves from their bondage to the mighty, rulers and men of 
affiiirs, and took up ways of life more suited to their noble calling, 
jealously independent of every influence but diat of trudi and beauty. 
Among the new movements was that towards liberty, widi wliich 
they united dicmselvcs ; but there was also die different though 
related cause of democracy or die preference of quantity before 
quality ; and diis, when necessary, dicy resisted, not even listening to 
the great moral audiority of Giuseppe Mazzini, who in liis desire to 
engage them in the service of his own political ideal, lofty and 
inspired though this was, would have degraded them firom ends to 
instruments. {I may remark parenthetically that I have heard the 
sentiment of Mazzini, wliich taxed Shakespeare with being die poet 
of the individual isolated from society, re-echoed by a citizen -of die 
Soviet state who, in my presence, condemned a contemporary 
Russian poet of genius as purely psychological’ and not expressly 
representative of the proletariat.) 

v^ut the lack ofreverericc for the work of the mind, its debasement 
in comparison widi material service, and the attempt to enslave it to 
politics, are found today not so much in the countries which still 
claim to be democracies but have lost dieir confident spirit, as in a 
competitor which has succeeded to this spirit and aims at rivalling 
and replacing diem. This is so-called ‘communism’, though it pre- 
serves no essential feature of communism but is a particular form of 
national and class government. It is indeed represented in the latest 
historical development of a great part of Europe, and is capable of 
great achievements, but it ought by now to be given an unambiguous 
name of its own and not an equivocal one that is not proper to it. 
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Wc remember the ndverse jiulgniau pai'.ecl by Lenin, .it die 
beginning ol the llinn.-in revolution, upon tlic worl: of the mind in 
fav<Mir ot that of the iiatuU, which alone for him had value, hven if 
this c.irly attitude h.is been changed, so th.it even in that ccniniry a 
fairly wide splierc is allowed to intellectual work, the principle is 
Mill that of enslavement. Mar.K in those youthful metaphysical 
improvis.itions, which later tool: root in his mind with no further 
effort at self-criticism, had conceived of philosojihy, art and religion 
as mere expressions of class interests and economic relations, cspcdally 
those of capitalisin, which was tlicn predominant ,ind so the chief 
object of his attach. The ingenuous modem thcorisrs who parrot his 
teaching have accepted the philosophical argument and die historical 
interpretation .is sacrosant, but li.ivc tunicd them upside down and 
or ained that religion, poetry’ and philosophy should be c.\prc.ssioii 5 
ot tile proletariat, or of those who practice jiolitics in its name; .md 
t icy orcc all three into this mould by violence. This misunderstand- 
ing of poetry, art and philosophy, and of moral and religious 
pro ems, and this crude way of tre,ntiiig or neglecting diem, have 
now crossed the borders of Russia and penetrated our western 
countnes, w-licrc luckily diey meet with a different c.vpcricncc, a 
dittcrcnt tradition and a more sag.adous criticism ; but, in spite of.iH, 
the witlicnng effect of this parching eastern wind is felt. Finaliv, in 

S. 'V'f ^^™ni conspirators, 

anti ir!-* ° A ! dicnisclvcs democrats or coninniiusts 

have ^ P^^^dutc their wlcnt ; but it seems diat none of them 
have had tlic courage to appear upon the scene. 

vouLZlZ f sentiments pose as 

hl7o£ ^ diey have a 

digniw and liTenT J abandoned as uinvordiy of die 

sS of vouii die high 

Sic d£°S f and incited, are at least aware of 

have ve^’ \oZ diat these so-called youdiful ideas 

vcncrabSy^S^foT™^ '-^e them very 

epigram of the cldcr'l3uSas ivliidadSik^ 
truth ; diat a young m ' dn ' a T s vnv. U • Vr 

his arm and an old idea in his brain^^^ woman on 

, -uiiwc- JO,/, 
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PROVIDENCE OR THE ‘CUNNING 
OF THE IDEA’- 


THE GREAT INFLUENCE cxcrdscd by tlic idea of Providence in 
fostering a just conception of liistory deserves emphasis, and should 
never be forgotten. Its earliest form was the tlieological doctrine of a 
God who shapes the plans of men to liis o\vn ends ; Vico subtilised 
this transcendent, personal God into an ‘immanent providence’, and 
Hegel into the ‘cunning of reason’, or of the ‘Idea’. The thought' 
common to all these forms prepared tlic way for a more ‘objective’ 
consideration of actions and events, refusing to regard them merely 
as they appeared to diose who participated in tlicm,- as bound up with 
their personal interests and passions. Men’s private motives were 
degraded, from tliis new point of view, into mere accidents of the 
essential and necessary process. 

But language is naturally metaphorical, and, in expressing tliis 
newer and profound historical conception, it admits, demands and 
spontaneously reproduces figures of speech derived from the older 
theological conception. We are told, for instance, that God leads men 
to his own ends without their will, or against their will, and ignorant 
of his guidance ; from their weakness and vices he fashions avenues 
and instruments of goodness, and so on.“ There is no harm in tliis, 
rather it lends vivacity and colour to the style; but we must be 

*In English idiom ‘The Hidden Hand’ (a phrase, I believe, due to Adam Smith) or 
‘the divine tactic’ (Burke), cf. Hume 'Essi^s ii, xii. Kant speaks, in this context, , both 
of ‘nature’ and ‘providence’. (Transbtot’s note.) 

*Kant says ‘Thank God for our vices’ {Idea for a Unirtrsal History from a Cosmopolitan 
Point of Vinv), cf. Psalm LXXVl lo, ‘The fierceness of men shall turn to thy praise’. 
(Translator’s note.) 
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CMrcfn! iim to of j}ij* tftith rc,t!!v hifi-nfirJ ti.'ulcr th';-.': for tni 

of spea'ii. 

\^hic triitli i)u« : hxcory it die; record t^f (Itcerfjnont of tltc fiurnan 
spirit in every fielJ, t)!coreti«l ar well as pr.reiie.i!. And diet; spiritii-il 
creation'; are always {jnrn in tlie heart's t'r tnnuTs^r men of {'mim, 
artists, thinkers. iit'.'n oi .u'tion, moral or rdiefous refortnefs. .Snrh 
new hitth'i are wck’oine<l ami tcsulcsJ in tlieir orit;i!u! ptinty hy tlis 
elect who arc natural Ic.uiers, .ami by their help are tramtnitted to the 
many, ami finally to the sti-callcd 'vnlj^ar*, who adajn them atic! had 
them to their own person, al ami priv.ite iiucreits of every kind. A 
Imie ilion^d’t shows us tiiat even the poetry r'fa f>,mtc or a Shakes- 
peare, outside tile little circle of those s’.dio rc,illy fee! ami umlcr!l.an£l 
u as poetry, pets its universal fame from people wlio cither do no: 
know it or at lca.st have never rc.alised it inuis^inativclv. Either they 
at mire it for reasons tliat have little to do with {>octr)% or they sing 
Its praises to show their intelligence as superior persons, or they 
.occupy t icmsclvc.s avitli it for a professional or .academic livcliliood, 
or from some such motives. Yet after .all. a universal rcput.nion thus 
gamed increases the vital efficacy of these .sublime spiritual creations; 
^1^1* Sfodlar is the hjstoric.il development of 

p 11 osop iica t louglu, of economic and moral institutions, of rc- 
igions , t icy too impregnate society in tlic same way, and thus the 
Republic of I Into, shedding its rays upon the dreg's of Romulus. 
f prepares the soil for tlic seeds and the grossrh of nesv 

sensf'd ^1-'* '"^1 of historical and phiJosopliica! criticism to 
striritmT '"I p!--»cc and the relations ofthese 

misled *1 contc.xt. The critic must not be 

*h are ^f these mefoods of popularisation, 

*=v Ss r " «"”Fd=nJ .h„c n.c.ho* 
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seen it in an ingenuous form in die days of die pseudo-scientific 
mcdiod of pliilosophy or positivism, and we now experience it in a 
subtler and decadent shape. 

I sstU take a chance example of diis rcladon betAveen the realities of 
histor)' and die ‘accidents’ of dicir development, or, to speak more 
exactly, between die rcahty of thought, politics and morals on the 
one hand and on die other die merely physical reality of appetites, 
needs, satisfactions and dissarisfacrions in die animal life ofindividuals. 

I take it fi-oni a page of the Historia dc rebus gestis in Partibus Trans- 
marinis, that is, a histor)' of die first crusade, by William of Tyre, 
wliich I happen to be reading in the old French translation. Having 
told how die idea of the crusade was propagated by die Pope and by 
popular preachers alike, and how it spread rapidly through every part 
of Europe and every rank and class of people, he goes on ; ‘I do not 
say diat all who adliercd to it had any very liigh motives or very 
pious intentions towards God (tie tr^s pure euteucion d Dame Dieu ) ; 
die monks escaped their cloisters without leave from dieir abbotts, 
many laymen ivcnt to keep company with friends, some dirough 
vanity and fear of being diought cowards if they stayed at home, 
some to escape dieir creditors and postpone payment of debts’. This 
last motive has, in fact, animated many volunteers in die wars of all 
ages ; as we read in the memoirs of General Macdonald diat in 1789 
many flocked to die forces of Condc for diis reason. But it is a fact 
which has not prevented such men from doing honour, by their 
heroic courage, to the cause wliicli diey had joined from selfish 
motives. The archbishop of Tyre docs not fail to distinguish, in liis 
own way, between substance and accident, between the physical 
reality and the liiglicr reahty which he refers to God ; he adds : ‘But 
whatever die hidden motives of die heart, it was plain from the grand 
adventure which was unrolled before men’s eyes, diat God dierein 
was operative. And great was the need in those days for so great a - 
pilg rima ge, for SO great were die sins of die world, which had 
forfeited the grace of our Lord, that it was most fitting for God to 
show men a straight path to paradise and to give diem a task which 
might be as a fire of purgatory before their death’. (I Ch. 16.) 

Though diis explanation by means of a transcendent God and 
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parcidiA no lonpcr jatiific*, u?, ;t agr^c*. v,‘idi the otitcr «crbn3t3on, 

a of the ainnuH' of the Uca\ in the tricb ^vhtdt the Ida h 

JtKMpilor; O'l wtilv pivc fo 

,..., I '• '**' ! t»et.ipl)or% ul:i'n li{cra!!y. The tntc and simple 

likrn«-^^'r” ^‘'**''‘''**'**'^ incthod. which distintjtii'shcj the 

of iifit - 1 ■ proprew* from anecdotal hir.ory, from the record 

hi<:*nrv'^ phviic.il atjcl trandtors’. Sdwitihc 

fclatioii between tlic^e happenings and the 

a oiiirr* ''^dch, front thjj poitjt of view, they must take 

a quite secondary place.’ 

of the m-![” hist.ancc, the Crtis-adc in spite oftlic fow' niolivcs 
wasiiisnireX?!^-' a 'hf^dcally itnport.int movement. hccau'C it 
since it wts I r'['^ ' 'P‘’“s it!e.il. It was not the first srich ideal 

of chS '’>■ movement but by all 

since it proiccted suited to the conditions of a time which, 

bound to feel as i Y pedection into another world, was 

place wlicrc Christ ^"”k i>om infidel rule of the 

from ^ of redemprion 

the leqri of L d Hegel 5 .aid tliat 

found itself at last bef ^ ^ " disillusion because a creat enterprise 

the body of Jesus Christians avho seek 

coiafoms tlant tlac first eZd* History' 

activity, deviated no little from ‘^'\^husiasm of its early 

of political ends and tide r 4 ^ ongmal inspiration to the pursuit 

whfch„„e]«2 ”°”s" “' 

^as still heard in EurZ ^ hbcrauon of the Holy Scpulclire 

became a complete fiircc in thr-^^' *””P^'^“mindcd delu-sion ; it 
v./^-. ^ *'«'^ondi century wdicn tlae Christian 

n .>,:_I. ir . ' 


u famous ‘Note' to G 

seems to weaken ir <; explanation far r rational, 

(pp. tj8-9). ■ '”r Sa^o iu//0^fgf/ editi^™ establishing the dictiiro, 

' ^ M'Uon, pp. ijj.jjs) ana VlUni 
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powers, headed by France, made a treaty and alliance with the Turks. 
Certainly, the ideal expressed by the Crusades belonged to a period 
W’hcn a Christian Europe was becoming a Europe of worldly politics ; 
it was provisional and transitory like all ideals, for all ideals pass away 
but none dies ; tlie old and past lives in the new and living. That is the 
truth wliich history teaches. 
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HISTORY OF MEANS' 


IN THE PRECEDING SECTION I p.irnphra^fcl and analysed the 
conceprion of Providence or the Idea or J?.easoti in its relation to 
human passions. Such an analysis may sadden or shock and ant-agonisCi 
since it gives a sordid picture of die way in whicli men’s highest 
ideals, beauty, trutli and morality, in spreading themselves through 
human society, popularise their institutions, establish them, defend 
them, and tlius realise historical progress. Tlie historian must, indeed, 
concentrate on tlicsc ideals and tlicir original character, on their 
mutual oppositions and reconciliations, and on the spiritual progress 
tliey achieve, which is called culture or civilisation. He may omit or 
take for granted the obstacles to their recognition and success, the 
accidents, often strange enough, that befall tlicm ; or he may mention 
all dicsc merely to accaituatc tlic power of tlie ideals wliich over- 
come them. But he must never deny tlie way in which, as sve have 
said, tlicsc ideals realise themselves in the historical process, for what 
is necessary cannot be denied.' 

There is an ancient Greek story of how the Muses rebuked a 
philosopher who dreamt that they appeared to him in a brothel and 
accused him of having housed them tlicrc by proposing to 'popu- 
larise them. The story keeps its wortli as an uncompromising 
warning for the golden hour in wliich beauty is created, truth grasped 
or action determined by die voice of conscience, when we live, as it 
were, alone svith our ideal. But it no longer holds good when those 

^Vchri assobifi e valori sirtirtentaJL 
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ideals enter into the world of events among human passions ; if it did, 
tlicy would be condemned to an ascetic and egoistic cult, worsliippcd 
by diM creator only, and inust renounce any efficacy in tlic social 
lifc.'Noless one-sided on the other hand is the hope that all men may 
one day become ‘enlightened’, as used to be said, all disinterested, all 
victorious over the passions which breed error, all obedient to the 
'dictates of reason. Such a hope or conviction is incontrovcrtibly the 
fundamental error of sheer democracy. So far from all men, or even 
all in any socict)', being perfectible, no single individual, however 
elevated in feeling and strict in conduct, can ever become an auto- 
maton set in motion by abstract reasoning ; he is flesh and blood and 
suffers all die ills diat flesh inlicrits, swept by passions and swayed by 
them, in little diings if not in great, every day and seventy times seven. 

But what we have ironically called die ills of the flesh offer an 
unexpected answer and remedy for the melancholy and pessimistic 
fancy of an original evil which we can never shuffle off or purge away. 
Life in the flesh is not a disease but a good ; if it were not, no more 
would tnidi, goodness or beauty be ; if these are good, life is good, 
if dicy arc things of die spirit, so is our life, wliich is not material or 
mechanical as bad philosophers, a prey to naturahstic and mathe- 
matical fallacies, pretend. Just because our life in die flesh is good and 
’ an end in itself, and spiritual, it has a perfection of its own and the 
freedom to pursue it ; if it had not, it would not be life but death. 
'And though diis life must, from time to time, bend itself to the 
service of other spiritual activities wliich must be held liigher, those 
which create provision for the eternal needs of die spirit, it cannot do 
diis without first of all providing for its own conservation, its own 
health and energy and its oavn contentment. So in one aspect, life in 
the flesh is a necessary condition of these liiglicr goods, in another it 
is their rival and dieir enemy ; and tliis rivalry or opposition is called 
evil, • which, as error, is a necessary condition of living trudi, as 
ugliness, of living beauty, and as ‘evil’ in the most eminent sense, of 
living goodness. But evil considered abstraedy,. as one element in 
life, apart from its negative relation to other elements, is not evil but 
good ; it is die good of sheer vitality which, however unbridled and 
excessive, in this way asserts its proper claims. 
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physical hcaldi of the offspring, who often, with an inspiration 
different from their dithers’, raise themselves above them to ideal 
actiwtics. Moreover, it docs not seem probable, at least from a 
medical point of view, that the ‘ethereal’ parts, the spiritual, should 
ever supersede the ‘fleshey’ parts, the carnal, as the Gospel calls them. 
Life has need of both. 

The vital force is not only necessary but bcnificent and gives rise 
to a philosophy of its owai, the theory of the useful or economics. 
This I have already treated, distinguishing it from the otlicr branches 
of philosophy' and expounding it under the general name of ‘History 
of Tccliniquc’ — tcclmiquc in die widest, most comprehensive sense, 
in all its various forms. This is the liistory and the pliilosophy of some- 
thing which has value, whose useful discoveries, hkc those of the 
.activities called superior or intrinsically good, oiJy make way in die 
world ivith the co-operation and resistance of human passion and 
self-interest. They have to make terms widi the quick intelligence 
which helps them and widi the stupidity or presumptuous ignorance 
which obstructs and opposes them. All tliis is familiar from the lives 
of inventors, among whom also can be found heroes and martyrs. 

I now leave these dark plirases of ‘Providence’, and ‘the cunning 
of the Idea’ sufficicndy elucidated. There follows from diis eluci- 
dation not only a justification of die historians’ proper method, but a 
reconciliation of the divine in man with his human hfe, wliich is 
demonic and, in its way, divine. 


'Logic, Aesthetics, Morals (or Practical Philosophy). (Translator’s note.) 
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the writing of history is simply a logical judgment of the 
o j, true kind ; it is the bringing of the individual under the universal, 
w inuiition under the category'. It therefore excludes the intrusion 
° gments of values in die proper Herbartian sense, according to 

w c they arc c.xtra logical appendages [Zusatz) turning out an 
ana y SIS to be nodiing but expressions of emotion widi practical 
monves. Tins is an csscndal point of philosophy wliich must never 
be forgotten.* Tliis maxim of liistorical writing is imphed in die 
oimnon saying that liiscory should be objective, not subjective, 
^ undetermined, or at least unexpressed, whcdicr 

of passion and pr^aganda or that 

fan The b«t confirnia- 

of history' as the union of universal and 
not in a V' of history with poetry. Poetry' consists 

satsiawi tlifr- "^hat used to be called a jtMum 

act, resists the 

feelings personal to Hmself Even Doenr^ '' expression of 

allow thdr works to be colouS gemus somettm^ 

practical aims; hut then their worl adulterated, by such 

unaffected by such adulteration- W 

their genius, we accuse them hemTr^er recogmsmg 

*See discussion ^ ^1°“- 

^ Jcritt, £ Storia ditla filosofia. 'n' >^odmta Cm Sagpo su Bege! sigmio 

hjiu edition. Ban, 19^7), pp. ^^6-410). 
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lady, those readers who caiuiot stick to tlic poetry, but take upon 
tlieinselvcs to admire or detest, to praise or blame tlic tilings and 
persons of the poet’s imagination, show bad taste, since they either 
do not feel die poctr)’- or do not mind its adulteration. In historical 
works also we sometimes find tliis admixture which has to be 
mentally rejected, leaving the historical element pure. As I write tliis. 
there conics to my mind a life ofBcnedict Spinoza, written by some 
contemporary Lutheran parson, in which the symptoms of detestation 
(‘abominable’, ‘wretched’, poisonous’, ‘devilish’, etc.) arc quite 
becoming to a pious minister, though the historical narrative is 
sufficiently objective to give internal evidence of Spinoza’s lofty 
mind, sincere spirit and .ascedcally saindy hfc. 

It is hardly necessary, but may not be superfluous, to observe that 
in excluding emotional expressions of praise and blame we arc 
condemning the emotive intention of these expressions and not the 
actual words which, diough commonly used with such intention, 
may easily fiiid a place in the most severely logical of liistorics. It 
would be pedantic to repeat to oneself the maxim of Epictesus in liis 
Manual, ‘If a man washes perfunctorily, do not say that he is dirty, 
but diat he washes perfunctorily! If he drinks a great deal, do not say 
he is a drunkard, but that he drinks a great de.!!’. Hciglitfening or 
understatement is a matter of style and of context. The exactness 
which must be observed in strict pliilosoplucal discussion is relaxed 
when it is no longer a question of defining concepts, wliich may be 
^ easily recognised under the metaphors of ordinary speech. 

It will be objected that history dius conceived and described as a 
texture throughout of logical judgment will be a frigid liistory. But 
we need not be troubled by this criticism, wliich is identical widr that 
brought against pure poetry by all those who seek in it stimulus fqr 
their loves or hatred, the very things which it is the function of poetry 
to allay in the tranquillity of recollection. The alleged ‘frigidity’ of 
history is in fact the wlute heat of lustorical truth. 

Moreover, we have not imphed that liistory cannot be repaid in 
another way, wliich I liave already liin ted at, for the abstention dius ’ 
imposed upon it ; namely by ‘anecdotal’ liistory, die history of mere 
events, which, though not true history, has its right to exist and may 
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yield a rich liarvcst. lii one of these gossiping histories, for 
read the detailed account of the siifTcrings of the little cight-ydt"^^^^ 
king Louis the Scs'cntccmh, in the Temple tower, separated froni 
family, and of how he was persuaded to vilify" his t 

abuse her and his aunt and sisters. ‘Ccs saerhs sdlopes*, he was 
say", ‘qtii iie soul pas encore j^tiillotiiicW. And with all tlris they anics-^ 
him by games and romps and kept him cheerful. ‘There is a tr."!^^^ 
coincidence of the date witlr the words : the yoiinq Prince ^ 
ianghtcr. It was on the 25 th Vendemiaire — that is to say, the rot > 
October ! Perhaps at the moment when Marie Antoinette s dar 
cliild was thus enjoying himself with his gaolers, the Queen, at 
point of death, was writing the heart-rending farewell wliich w 
intcrniptcd by the executioner ; perhaps the tumbril of Samson tv 
already dragging her across Paris. His gaolers knew it ; dicy couU n , 
have helped thinking of it ; y'ct they could excite his childish laught<^^’ 

• drey could mock Ills candid g.azc . . . what men and what days • 
The final exclamation finds an echo in dac reader’s fccliuS^' 
and might have been left to his imagination as pretty obviously 
implied by die style in which die story is told. But we must tt- 
nicmbcr that tliis is not properly history. The raison d'etre of ^ 
liistorical account would have lain in our political and moral need to 
understand how the little ICing and Robespierre and Chauraette and 
the men of the Paris Commune came to behave as they did in tld^ 
and similar eases. We should have been told all that went on in their 
minds the ideals, intentions, ideas, reasonings and hopes, so diat tire 
facts might appear to us as necessary elements of a movement in 
which a social and moral transformation precisely like the French 
Revolution was being reaUsed. But if my quotation was not historyi 
what was it 5 It was a narrative of fanaticism, violence, perversion, 
which has the interest common to any human spectacle, as the 
aphorism reminds us . luintatii nil c ulieiuiui puto ; it was a *hunian 
document’ wliich, we must remember, is commo’nly and properly 
distinguished firdm a ‘liistorical document’. By such an insight into 
humanity it enriches our experience with data firom the past and, 

1911 P i 8 ,:cf.thcsawe 

author s Vinltei Mmjom, Vieux PaJJers, Pari$„ 1914, U, zq. ® ’ 
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moreover, it suggests moral reflections ; as, for example, that brutal 
and inliumanc actions arouse in the persons they were intended to 
humiliate moral reactions and impulses beyond tlieir ordinary 
reaches. It suggests pohtical reflections, too ; as, for example, that 
brutality has die unexpected result of surrounding its victims, such 
as Marie Antoinette, Louis XVT, Madame Ehzabeth, with the halo 
of martyrdom and wanning diem the pity accorded to all human 
creatures cruelly sacrificed ; it weakens its own cause and strengthens 
that of its enemies. In odicr words, such stories provide didactic 
■ rhetoric whose effects arc by no means negligible. 

All this, as is well known, was a prevailing character of ancient 
histories, one which lasted till the renaissance, and did not disappear 
then, but was only put out of date by the historical thought of die 
nineteenth century. But it is out of date only from the point of view 
of history in die strict sense, and because we have to emphasise the 
true nature of that history and to develop it consistendy. To do this, 
we must purify our true liistory from die superfluous elements which 
distract it from its true path, leaving diem to their own place where 
they fulfil dicir proper office of moving and didactic rhetoric. 
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IN PRAISE OF INDIVIDUALITY' 


I 

IT IS OFTEN POINTED OUT, not witliout rcgrcts and protests, in 
academic treatises and reviews that I have denied ‘universal history 
But tliis contention is very incorrect ; those who make it have either 
not read or have misunderstood my express attempt to show that all 
universal liistor)% if it is really liistory, at least in those parts of it 
wliich are vitally historical, is always particular liistory; and tliat 
all particular history, when and so far as it is real history', ’is bound to 
be universal. The former in its particularity embraces tlic whole, the 
latter refers the particular to that whole of wliich it is part. In fact, I 
identified die two things, since die mental process involved is not 
two but one.’ ^ 

What I denied is umvcrsal liistorj' in die vulgar sense, which tries 
to supply its lack of a genuinely intelligible universality by a matenal 
universality, a very large ‘tiling’, a compendium of all the particular 
facts that have occurred or been recorded in die five continents. Even 
in this sense a really universal history is impossible ; there is no logical 
justification for separating history firom pre-history, nor human from 
natural history, nor the liistor}' of the earth firom that of the odier 
planets and of the stars. 

Moreover, the claim to enumerate all facts, is as desperate as die 
attempt to distinguish historical firom unhistorical 6cts is vain. What 

’Croce’s alternative title is ‘Against Universal History and False Univcrsals’. (Trans- 
lator’s note). 

’But see Tioria t storia icUa storio^afia, pp. 4i-4a. 

’In this essay, while avoiding repetition, I reconsider and ampEfy some ideas 
essay Lo storidsmo begiliam e qucUo nignv, which seem to have no little importance, but 
rather great urgency, in the moral and intellectual conflicts of our time. 
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is actually produced by diis land of universal Iiistory is a compilation 
or conglomeration of a certain number of clironiclcs, or of liistorics 
modelled on diem and combined, wliicli by the method of dieir 
combination set out to compose a great Chronica Mundi. The plan 
and contents of such a chronicle differ at different times ; drose of our 
own day, for instance, arc no longer those wliich obtained for 
centuries, de quatuor iiiiperiis, the histories of the four empires. As if to 
prove die sHght intellectual value of such compilations, they have 
passed more and more out of die hands of writers to those of 
publishers who contract to have diem executed. Nor have diesc often 
at dieir disposal any one individual, I will not say, of sufficiently wide 
and deep intellect, for that would be htde to die purpose, but widi 
broad enough shoulders to carry the immense burden. Consequently, 
they enlist squads of workers to share out the job, among whom 
there may happen to be found one widi die liistorian’s spirit and habit 
of thought, whose contribution, whedier of a section or a cliapter or 
a volume, leaps to the eye as out of harmony widi the rest. But 
though such a collection always as a whole, and generally in its parts, 
avoids any historical problem and die thought which that would 
need, it at all events satisfies the simple ambition of the respectable 
householder to have stowed away in a row on his bookshelf the 
complete Iustory of the world. It is seldom opened for any intelligent 
reading, still less does it minister to any education of the historical 
sense, which, if it ever attempts such reading, retires distracted and 
disappointed. 

At this point, having shown, as a simple fact which can easily be 
verified, what die real nature of universal history amounts to, we 
might sdy no more about it, but turn our backs on it, as on a crowd 
of uninteresting strangers. But, diough in itself it is too vague to be 
called either true or false, it has become the starting-point and 
provides the material for a much more important phase ofculture, 
important, in the first place, as the expression of a need and striving 
for something better than mere chronological compilations, but still ' 
more important as a form of error. This form of error is the ‘Philo- 
sophy ofHistory’, which is aphilosopliical elaboration of the so-called 
universal history. Like all forms of error, it necessarily stimulates the 
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mind to react against it and so to appredate witli deeper understand 
ing the nature of liistory.‘ , 

The fact is that the human mind cannot feel at home wtli wliat is 
disconnected and unintelligible, and is dissatisfied witli this mere y 
mechanical union, tliis heap of facts which is at bottom a mere c aos, 
however superficially systematised. This uneasiness is felt by ^ 
authors of universal histories tlicmsclvcs ; though they persist in meir 
procedure, from tlie very first they look for some fact to unify tlicir 
facts, for example the fact tliat Europe is the centre of the historica 
world. Or, like Ranke, seeing that tliis is not good enough, they 
define universal history as tlie history of peoples who have develop ^ 
in relationship, with mutual effects on one another — ^vvluch n 
obwously httlc better.’ But no set of facts can find its orgamc umO 
merely in one fact more. For such unity, it is no use to go above the 
earth to the sun, whether this be tlie sun of Copernicus or Galileo or 
even the ‘Sun’ of Campanella. We must mount or fly to him who 
moves tlie sun, and the other stars, to what is no mere thing or fact, 
but God, and this is the flight ventured by the pliilosdphers of history, 
whether the ideal after which they name dicir god be ‘The Idea or 
‘Spirit’ or ‘Matter’. But it is a flight of Icarus which soon crashes to 
earth, where they fall to blows witli one anotlier, for instead of 
flying diey ought to have been diinking. They should have been 
thinking about rcahty, and, to begin widi, patiently and .courage- 
ously disentangling the web of abstracdons which fill the chronicles 
and the universal histories; diey should be breaking the ice and 
finding the living water which it conceals. Instead, they religiously 
maintain these abstractions and classifications and divisions, these 
idola theatri built up by long tradition. They even add to their number, ’’ 
or substitute new ones of the same nature : East and West, Sumerians, 
Babylonians, Assyrians, Indians. Persians, Egyptians, Romans, 

Ut ma)* not be out of place to say here that my above-mentioned book, Ttoriff e 
della storiograpa, had its origin about 1910 in my undertaking vi-ith a German publisner 
to write foran enct-clopediahe was producing a volume on the Philosophy of HistoO’- 
1 intended to develop it as a criticism of that thcoiy, emphasising some of its merits: 
but my criticism turned out so thorough and so satirical that I begged the publisher to 
release me from my undertaking, to which he good-naturedly enough consented, at 
the same time asking that he might himself publish this other book of mine in Getmati, 
as he eventually did. 

^On this point see a note in my Teorta e jtoria della stafioff'apa, pp, 295-96. 
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primitive times, classical antiquity, the middic ages, modem times 
and so on. And tlicy claim in die last resort to make a philosophy 
from diis rigmarole of abstractions by elevating it to a liigher power 
and, precisely, to the power of God, whose actiwty, it would seem, 
consisted not in creating die concrete, individual acts and thoughts 
of men but in an elaborate game widi die abstractions which men 
for their own purposes have invented. 

The rule of diis game is as follows : to discover the ‘meaning’ of 
histor)’’ ; to look outside and beyond liistor^’’ for the meaning diat, in 
fact, it has in itself, in its own real truth, for every mind wliich 
reflects on it, in ever}' act of life, since life is always accompanied by 
self-consciousness wliich is sclC-liistory. In this absurd theory', dierc is 
on the one hand, an exoteric liistory, wliich, it is contemptuously 
said, the historians write, and on die odier, a promised esoteric 
interpretation, die privileged work of die philosopher, who, con- 
sciously or not, adopts the mcdiod most ready to liis hand, diat of 
allegory. This was die method most common in medieval times, 
which were die first great age ofthePliilosophy ofHistory.' Allegory, 
however, wliich is a sort of hieroglyphic, demands no logical 
connection between symbol and meaning, but a purely conventional 
one. Philosophy of History, on the odier hand, substitutes for the 
symbolic relation a supposed real one and makes out of die allegorical 
'meaning’ a kind of super-history wliich reveals die motive power in 
history, a hidden hand wliich is supposed to guide the visible facts, 
nobody can tell how. Nobody can tell, because once die fact has been 
divorced from the reason for the fact, and tliis reason has been 
exalted to some transcendent sphere, a dualistic breach has been 
opened in reahty wliich, at this level of thought, can never be bridged. 

But one term of this dualistic relation, namely, the alleged meaning 
of the allegory, cannot be logically derived from die other, namely, 
the facts to be interpreted. Consequendy, it has to be discovered md 
brought in ready-made from some other source, from some belief of 
the philosopher, in fact from a theoretical assumption he has already 
made. This may be true or false, logically justifiable or a mere product 
of imagination generated by desire or repugnance or odier passions,, 
cither a systematic theory or a mere myth. It might, for example, e 

^Scc my Storia come penshro e come a^one^ pp. 139-141. ^ 
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one of two different axioms, either : ‘Spiritual life runs dirougli a 
cycle, passing from imagination and reason to practical activity, and, 
owing to tlic fccUng aroused in this'action, passing to new imagina- 
tion and thus coihpleting die circle’. Or it might be ; ‘The abstract 
idea of pure Being arouses in opposition its owji contradictory, that 
of not-bcing or nonentity, and by the negation of this negation, 
comes hack to itself but this time as concrete Being’. Bodi of these 
axioms may, for die sake of argument at least, be taken as true. Or 
dicrc might he others which we should believe or suppose to be 
untrue, for example ; ‘Humanity, diwded into classes, goes tlirough 
dircc stages ui its purely economic hfc, to its final goal of a 
classless society, a progress which is disguised under die forms of 
religion, poetry, science, politics, morals’. Or again : ‘History 
consists in a straggle between nations or races, among whom there 
is one chosen people destined to lead and rule all the odicrs’. Or dicre 
might be an institutional dogma, as in die universal liistorics wTitten 
by churclimai. Or there might be a pessimistic creed, looking wth 
despair on human life, such as is skctclicd by die pessimistic 
oialccpcian Hartmann, or die irrational creed of those who ate 
pleased to imagine diat histoiy is accidental and unintelligible, not 
seemg t lat they arc revclhng in dicir oisti wretchedness. 

ut whether these propositions arc true or false, they all become 
untrue they are distorted into descriptions of historical develop' 

ments. Then the abstract categories of thouglit, instead of being used 
as prcmcatcs for our intuitive perceptions in concrete acts of judg' 
t, arc use as substitutes for thinking and judging, and so create 
cmabic clnnicras, hybrids, incapable of generating trutli and. 

1) abstractions.' Tliis is die inlicrent 

nliise on Work of drought raice over, to pliilosn* 

hieh aim? ^ ^ ^“^orian, whatever plausibility, whatevf 

SrrZ. be involved in die attempT. Attention 

CorbfS'- H of die moral value conferred upon 

But ^ construction of a pliilosophy of history- 

is ill Christianity’; wonderfd 
’4- w philosopher', ^ 

example, by (Translator's Notes) . jj, 

(Tnbmgen, ,933). ”■ ^rr Plv/asaJ,’,^, ed. Heimsoe® 
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deepening and refinement of the moral consciousness and of its 
religious character, and not in its supcrstructural pliilosophy of 
history. The former laid down a new principle wliich for centuries 
has worked and always will work witliin us as a constantly regenera- 
ting force. The latter was the model to succeeding ages for similar 
fabrications, all now in ruins, whose accumulations it is our business 
to clear away. 

Anotlicr damning consequence necessary to the above-mentioned 
confusion between categories of tliought and perceptions is the ^ 
tendcnc)^ of all philosophies of history' to produce a closed system, 
either treating past history' as a development that has reached its 
ultimate goal, or, which comes to tlic same tiling, logically deducing 
tile liistor)’’ of the future. In the latter alternative the picture presented 
is not really of die future but only of a past that is in a sense present, 
for there is no knowledge of what agents will do but only of what 
they have done, nor of what will develop but only of what has done 
so. Moreover, pliilosophics of liistory present to us, as sometlung 
once for all determined and done widi, not only the whole trend of 
histor)% but every one of its phases or stages. Everything is then self- 
contained and final, as if it were a summing up, delivered at certain 
intervals by God or the Idea, or to speak even more vague y, y 
historical necessity, which we most respect and obey. But siiice what 
is real is always developing, it oumot be conceived as stationary at 
any point but always as moving through it. No verdict on it may 
not be contested, there is no victory wliich is all triump , an no 
defeat that has not its victory ; no present wliich is not impregnate 
by all the past and pregnant widi die future. The false idea of Instoncal 
necessity breadics harslily like an cast wind on moral effort; diat is 
plain, enough; but stiU worse, it carries the seeds of a permaous 
sophistry, particularly vocal in times of pohtical reaction, particu ar y 
acceptable to-diosc ‘unfair minds’, as an old Italian poet ca e 
‘who cannot abide reverses’. They cannot abide thern ^ause ey 
will not assimilate diem, but prefer to bury theiii in aste, wit 
hypocritical submission to die will of God, which is on y a c oa ^or 
their own ease and advantage. The so-called necessity o ustory is 
in fact only a necessity binding on die historians , it is e ration 
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necessity or oblignrion to unclcrstincl the true nature of the past, 
whether it merit praise or blame, which arc here both out of the 
question. This necessity of facts in no way contradicts the liberty of 
obedience to the ‘moral law’ ; rather the two arc necessarily inter- 
dependent. We might say that the necessity of historical fact is the 
theoretical aspect of moral liberty — the condition in which it c.an 
rationally act. 

The transcendent character of the Philosophy of History, which 
c.xplains liistory by a power outside it, is like that of ever)' otiicr 
theory of transcendence ; and is identical with that of the Philosophy 
of Nature, which flourished and decayed with it. Like every theory 
of transcendence it takes two forms, one mythical and the other 
mctaphysic.al. These are not rigorously distinguishable, since all 
metaphysic has a mythical element in the language by which it h 
pictured, and every mytii has a mctaphysicai or logical meaning, 
which makes it a mytli and not pure imaghiativc poctr)'. Yet they 
be to some c.\-tcnt differentiated by a distinction analogous to that 

ctsveen religion, which is mydi, and tlicology, wliich is metaphysic. 
RcUgion and theology, however, arc to be distinguished from 
philosophy of Instory, and over against both stands critical philo- 
sop ly. It IS worth noticing that precisely these three attitudes of mind 
were a optc by the philosophy of history for its schcraadzation. As 
tliosc Imow who .remember their Turgot and their Comte, it 
pictured three historical epochs of humanity, the tlieological. die 
metaphysical and the critical or scientific. But these arc not historical 
epochs, but non-temporal ideals. They are present as elements in aU 
our thmkmg, and from its constandy renewed struggle against m)'th 

^d metaphysic thought ever rises refreshed and renewed in its 
critical vigour. 

II 

tions of umversal chronicles. To illustrate this descripdon it is 

wHcSel-^° f ^ manifestationro7L m;tiod. 

which indeed can be found weU set out in various books devoted to 
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the subject. It wll be enough to concentrate on the famous and 
certainly the most weighty work wliich tire mctliod lias produced, 
Hegel’s Philosophy of History,' by a philosopher of genius who also 
had an acute historical sense. 

Hegel started liis tlicor)' wtli the conv’iction tliat no work, ancient 
or modem in any branch of history, had conformed to the true 
method ; and tliis he undertook to establish in the summary wliich 
precedes his new work. He divides .all previous Iiistories into two 
main classes, die ‘direct’ {urspriinglichc) and die ‘reflective’ {refek- 
Hereude). The former he exemplifies by die histories of Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Polybius and Caesar in antiquity and of 
Guicciardini, Cardinal dc Retz and Frederick II of Prussia in modem 
times. Tlicsc arc by writers contemporary'^ widi die events narrated 
in which diey either took part or were present, and for that reason 
they cannot view diem pliilosopliically.* 

The latter kind of Iiistories, wliich do not confine themselves to the 
■writer’s own times, is divided into four sub-species. They arc (i) 
General Histories’, compilations from other people s narratives of 
events in a nation, country or the whole world, like those of Livy 
♦md Diodorus Siculus in antiquity and Johannes Miillcr in modem 
times. (2) ‘Pragmatic Histories’, which accompany the narrative 
with moral and political reflections, as may be seen in Miillcr. (3) 
Critical Histories’, which examine the truth or credibility of the 
historical tradition’ and arc in fact histories of histories, like the work 
of Nicbulir. (4.) Finally, ‘Special Histories of the arts, religion, 
science, law, navigation and so on, which in a sense mark the 
transition to ‘Pliilosophical Universal History . 

This cannot claim to be a reasoned catalogue of the phenomena of 
error’ ; rather, it is an arbitrary classification, or mere enumeration 
of abortive histories. For, according to Hegel, diat is all which ^y 
historians can produce, who have not acliieved a third main species, 
in his view die only genuine one, that of ‘Philosophy of History . 

Unfortunately, this classification omits just the one Imd of history 
which deserves the name, history which is in itself ‘philosophic^ 
because it has been thought out, and which is to be found in die 
’EngHsh translation by Sibiee. (Translator’s note.) 'let'orsi^ £ lopra aifallt. 

^Una diahttica ftnomenologia dell* errore, 
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very hoo\:% h-; mr.’Uiosu-d and in 
,%•«! in Itl own 


properly Itiuorir.il putt of tlie 

others he has jKi'oes! over. Stub history, pliih/j'iphir.'il in 
natiiiT, (iocs not advertise Jtsclfby that title: certainly, it it not t 
so-calie<! [liiilosopliy ssf history* or ‘{i!iilotophi(al history’ in whirh 
the epithet phslosophio! is both rcdtiiulatit atij untdaitioni;. The 
latter IS in fact .a philosophy tluj, insteac! of tititlcrstatuiuiy histor)', 
pas tea It by, or ssiily ostulcsccnds to sifTcr it ,i vcrihcaiioii to svhirh it 
is quite mdifferciu — a 'super-history* as we have called it, 
llc^cl trcatctl the work completed by hists>rians as a sort of 
unskilled and inferior labour to be used by him for the purposes of 
his supcr-hists'ry whicli prc-sup|K>scd it as .already done. He designed 
dm supcr-luston,' on the grotmd-pl.'vn of his VUiloscfhy oj Spirit as 
t lat determined his st,agcs in the development of liberty. In the fine 

0 1 CSC stages, which may he c.rllrd that ssf infancy, one man only h 
free and .all the rest obey iiim, in the patriarchal inarincr, as children 
or servants. In the second stage, that of .adolescence, tliis naive trust 
and obedience is laid .aside and individual liberty is achieved, but a 

1 erty that is unsubstanti.ar, being purely individualist, subjective 
and capnaous. In the third stage, like the prime of life, the individual 
pursues ns own ends, but only by putting himself at the scrvdcc of 
die communit)', the State, whence arises a conflict bctsvccii his sclf- 
satisiaction .and comniunnl scrvdcc. 

In die fourth stage, avhich sliould correspond to old age (a meta- 
phor that Hegel cannot lielp using but vcr>^ quickjy drops), the 
mmT subjective spint reconciles itself widi asdiat is objective, 
Wa^ r . a libcrty'diat is 

PltwnW' C 2'"“"'^"”Sou'oP‘bcsc}icnic. the midcrtaking of die 

is anrl m Pbsto^, consists m showing that this a priori scheme 
recoir by die facts 

A thlwJ? r r°Tboub^ but SHthouc undcrLndmg’d 
eiblc ml • P idealism, can certainly give an intclli- , 

gtblc me mng to tins doctrine of stages of hbert;, understanding 

loyal mcm£:rship of a staL'^Fs'^nabstractio^'H ‘"'^''''^“^1, apart from 

adjective of?) a sutc which h the ”if wrought to be an cJenimt in (or 

'VerU^^^en ,bM V>Woroplh </rr CscUcd, cd^U^^pt^^sT^ 
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tlicra not as a temporal succession, but as aspects or ‘dialectical 
moments’ of a single idea. For instance, it can treat as tlic crudest 
aspect or ‘thesis’ die subordination to one individual of all odiers ; 
as die contrary aspect or ‘anddiesis’ it can take die liberty of all 
individuals who pool dicir powers or voluntarily employ them tp 
some conimon end of their own choice ; and it can take as the 
‘s'ynthcsis’ or perfect conception of hberty a self-devorion, in the 
very aa, to an ideal, f 

This perhaps, or somediing like it, was Hegel s drought as a 
pliilosopher. But to abstract these aspects from one another and treat 
them as historical epochs, and then again to treat diesc epochs as 
rigidly distinguishable in drought, is to substitute a mythology for 
die real liistorical development. The true conception of such develop- 
ment arose as a reaction against those dualistic creeds which inspired 
both the m.Tking and the witing of history in the cighteendi century 
and which regarded history as fundamcnt.ally irrational. Apinst 
these creeds it maint.'uned the rarionality of the real and die rca ty o 
the rational.* Such; it is well biosvn, was die solemn aphorism of 
Hegel himself, who then unworthily proceeded to weaken it by die 
limitadons of his appended exposition.* In the same way, e inva 
dated and retrenched and falsified the consequential true conception 
of development. Under the influence of traditional religious formdas, 
he reduced it to a process towards a given end, die process y w c i 
the ‘Idea or reason realises itself in the history of the world, passing 
from potentiality to actuality’ and thus acliieving its prpose. e 
said that, without an event to which history moves, developient 
would be reduced to mere clmngc of quantity and not of quality, a 
mechanical accretion.* The fact is that in historical thought there is 
no proper appheation of die idea either of quantity, w uc i ^ 5*. ^ 
to mathematics and physics, or of quahty, in the strict sense, wbch is 
appropriate to die consideration of the fundamenta actm les 

have preserved the ambiguity, which J euaUv” xpHcable^or agreeable to our 

of the word ‘rational* which might mean either casually explicable or agre 

moral judgments. (Translator’s note.) 

*Sce my Saggw sulk Heget^ pp. 156 - 58 , and Vltinn Seggh PP* ^3® 39* 

*ItaUan in-si and ptr-sl. German an sicb and an rndfUr sich. 

*‘Vhilosophie der Gescbhbte cd. Lasson, pp. I29"3^* 
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spirit’ and die unceasing cjtIc of dicir interaction. What is appro- 
priate to liistor}' is the concrete universal of the judgment which 
comprehends unity in difTcrcncc. 

Through this fault Hegel, instead of allowing both the historical 
judgments and the liistory on which they reflect to grow out of the 
pure categories or elemental activities of spirit, tried to work with 
mere generalisations.’ These are taken for granted as already to hand, 
and arc used as a dodge for artificially dividing of classifying facts as 
if on some pliilosopliical basis. But the Tacts’ so dealt wth arc not 
Ac facts of hving experience or intuition ; what he calls ‘experience’ 
is notliing but Ac bulk of universal history already produced in the 
traAtional schemes, wliich he scarcely modified. Thus he found it 
convenient to preserve the divisions between history and prc-liistory, 
between Ae history of civilised peoples and Aat of savages wiAout 
development or wiA one early' arrested ; y'ct he rightly rejected Ac 
idea of a golden age of high wisdom and pure morals, an earthly 
paradise, an idea preserved and refurbished by some of his contem- 
porary philosophers of history. At Ac same time Ac primitive or 
prehistoric period was sharply cut off from the prehistoric by Ac 
a prion argument’ Aat since the former Ad not know Ac State it 
coAd liavc no history worA remembering or relating.' This is as 
muc as to say that Acre may be intelligent creatures devoid of any 
^ ston experience, whereas Ainking is always judging and all 
ju gment is historical judgment; it is to suppose Aat intelligent 
eings cr together without the most rudimentary forxn of 
rtate, which is certainly untrue even of Aose Afi-ican tribes whom 
Hegel excludes from history as utterly devoid of any such idea. - 
He ako preseives the oAer usual distinction between the history 
of Ae East and Aat of Ae West, in which latter he includes Ae new 
Europcamsed world of the Americas. But this distinction too he 
treats as a ngid and logical one instead of merely relative and geo- 
^phi^. He argues that, Aough Ae earA is a globe, its history' docs 
not ret^ upon Itself but has m Asia an essential Orient, where rises 
sun. which sets in Ae Occident but also Ae 
of self-consciousness which has a brighter noon.' 
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He prcscn'cs, too, the current classification of ancient and niodcni 
peoples and indeed gives tlicin historical individualit)’- and personality. 
No doubt tlicsc had been already transfigured during the eighteenth 
centur)'- into Esprits iks peupks or Volkerpcistcr, but he actually 
rationalises them as the personifications of pliilosophical categories. 
He allots one of these categories to c.ach people, whose mission it is 
fully to exemplify it and then to perish. No people can play more 
than one part in the historical drama, for if it came upon the stage 
again, it would have changed its role among the categories and so 
become a diffcrait people,* He preserves as the boundaries of history 
the six thousand years given by the ordinary liandbooks of universal 
history, and places at the end of this period the final goal to which 
the struggles of all preceding centuries had moved — the elevation of 
the spirit to self-consciousness.* Then the dialectic of these allegorical 
folk develops on the following lines. China represents a stage where 
man only becomes of any account when he is dead ; India represents 
man as physically and spiritually dead, and by his annihilation 
absorbed iir Brahma ; Persia lets light into tlic spirit, man’s personality 
gets tile upper hand, but his physical limitations are absolute ; Egypt 
escapes dais entombment in nature and sets up a kind of fermentation. 
At last, in die West, in Greece, where dawn broke over die western 
World, the separate elements of die oriental spirit were luiited in a 
concrete unity and man’s spirit became aw.arc of its true nature.* 
Here die formal Egyptian distinction of subjective personalities is 
overcome by a more objective realisation of the truth,* individuals 
reunited by a general principle of patriotism and become 
essentially capable of moral rights and freedom. In diis way Hegel 
effects the transition from East to West and all his other and minor 
ones. But the main and fundamental one is that just described, from 
the East, where a single despot is free, to Greece and Rome, where 
many are free, and to the Christian-Germanic world where all are 
free ; — and die Pliilosophy of History lives happily ever afterwards. 

Tlic German people here alluded to are alone, in Hegel s view, 
competent to heal the flagrant breach which Christianity has revealed 
between our aspirations and the facts of life, between the Church and 

*E</. pp. 148-6J. ‘EJ. at., p. 165. ^Diventa qualcosaper se 
particularity e la formality degli ^gi^ ^ stfperota neW oggeimty. 
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die State.* And here we notice that the niytliological element 
inevitable in his or in any metaphysic or pliilosophy of histor)% has 
been infected by the partialit)' of feeling, which is necessarily personal, 
.as arising from national or racial prejudice and not from universal 
humanitariatusm. It was from universal humanity, on the otlicr hand, 
t lat Kant could derive his Idea Jot n Universal History from a Cosmo- 
po itan Point of Ftetv,’ which dreamed of a world-federation, the 
State of States, to guarantee the rights of all men. Even a recent 
exponent of the Hegelian Philosophy of History, who pronounces it to 
be, in its own sphere, “tlic supreme and most powerful product of 
luman mtellect’, is constrained to admit tliat, in the last analpis, it 
must be judged and prized as the m)di of the Christian-Gcnnanic 
soul, and a myth second to none in profundity’.* ’ ' 

This is in marked contrast witli Vico, diough he too lapsed into the 
same ogjcal error of treating die categories of his profound piiilo- 
sophy as lustorical events, svhen he put fonvard his dicory of 
s onca eye es. Here he made abstract elements* into empirical 
epochs, and so precluded liimself from the idea of perpetual progress, 
die vcty definmon of die spirit which perpetually develops itself 
imDarriaT'^*^'^j''’ ^ P'^hit of pliilosopliical honour was severely . 
emotiom'] pers^erted liis vision of liistorj’' by private, 

He was a i ‘^hc jingoism’ wliicli he despised, 

not from embodiment of abstract categories 

wHch he som of historical reality, within 

ZvcLirhZTr the outlines, but never 

die transition from T ; but in Vico 

Roman civilisation aL die r 

barbarism no less Drep-m ^ J civilisation in die new 

MiMe Ages, and LfZ 

of”"” 

-English translation by HastiV i 

“See K. Lcesc n.'. r Tl note.) 

-Writ 
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foundations that historians have continued and continue to build, 
though tlicy may be inclined, in their picture of tlic dark ages , to 
give a greater and even a predominant part to the influence of Greco- 
Roman civilisation, transformed by Christianity, and finally, with 
die energy and prestige of humanism, leading to die crisis and 
dissolution of die medieval outlook upon life. 

Moreover, in Hegel’s philosophy we may also notice what we 
have called the logical tendency of plulosophy of histor}'' to deny an 
imdervaaluc die idea and die love of libcrtj'^ and of morality, dioug i 
it-was his intention to make diem his guiding principle. But since diis 
tendency is implicit in the ver)’ form of all such doctrines, we must 
not look for its origin and motive, when we are examining Hege s 
work, in his personal character. No doubt, as an obsequious su ject 
and official of the Prussian Government, he ncidicr understood nor 
liked the liberal movement in Europe of Iiis time, but allic 
avith a bureaucratic and administrative monarchy whic i to crate 
some feeble survivung institutions of medieval liberties or pnvi eges. 
Nor need we emphasise some slurs on morality iiimch of liis saying 
as the notorious description of ‘lustorical or'jup.cwncn ^ 
‘heroes’ whom he defined as '‘agents of the world-spi rit , an 
according to him, camiot be judgcdliy a motahtaiidard sii iCtT wor 
liistory moves on a higher plane than that of moraUty^.^ i ese 
pages, among die most warmly coloured diat he ever wrote, 
is really no more than a just indignation against the arrogant stupi ity, 
so common among pedagogues, of abusing and mpraUy condci^ng 
liistorical personages instead of cx.amining what they ac eve 
same time it must be granted that Hegel s theorctica argument 
this point is here and dicrc carried away by liis viw 
seems as if he wanted to distinguish great men rom ^ 
allow the former a moral licence denied to die latter And he attn- 
bates acliicvements too exclusively to leading ivi u s, w > 
doubt, make a greater impression in life and in lustones, u 
deeds arc also die deeds of all die other minds w uc ^ 
diem. All, whether they be called great or littk, ave it 
iiidirccdy made dicir contribution and left their mar'. 

' EJ . ( it ., pp. 74-84 and 153-154. 
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trcachcrj' to moral ideas is particularly revealed by this deification of 
the victrix emm as agaiiist-thc victa, as if the former alone were r« 
and the latter illusion, the former the rising sun and tiic latter me 
shades it puts to flight, die one dead and only the otlicr living in this 
new history'. But each of them may be called in a sense alike dw 
and living, since history has not come to an end, as Hegel and otlicr 
philosophers of history supposed, and therefore knows nodiing o 
final incorrigible judgments to be now filed in die arcliivcs ; every 
event is ‘to be continued’. Hegel, like odicr German historians and 
his disciples and kindred spirits, was prejudiced' against Cato o 
Utica to whom, diough not a Christian, Dante assigns a Christian 
office and whom Campanclla puts besides Socrates and Christ.’ TWs 
is significant for our point, if we remember diat Cato still lives m 
history as actively as Caesar. If Caesar contrived a longer life for 
Rome in founding the Empire (by a sort of discharge in bankrupt^’’ 
as I diink Mommsen once called it),’ Cato lias stood face to face with 
liiin through the centuries, constandy bringing back liberty to our 
minds, our actions and our conditions.'* 


Ill 


the 


IIX 

Thovigh the philosophy of history had its forerunners in >•— 
Messianic ideas of the Hebrews and in oriental cosmologies, it 
from Christiamty, and particularly patristic literature, diat it got its 

DeatsMor:iit (1802) in Sebriften PoUtik UfJ 

Contra sofisti Socratc sa^cc 
Contro tiranni venne Caton giusto 

“ Cristo, ctema pace. . 

decadOTre to the conditions of the Roman Empire a negative charactet of 

n am Gkd to^n,;'"’ element consisting in Cbrisrianttv-. 
(in “ "‘"“5m of Heed’s dorarine by Engeh 

He lavs that Stuttgart, iSS?)- 

revXio^. and ht 1ft, conservative, on the other he yy ’ 

Id bv aTrScrarilrisinlm^^^^^^^ ^ Prussian semi-feudalism 

natcly' inf his f onte« communism .and the abolidon of the State. Unforw- 

eommon ri-as not j necessardy 

influence of 1 of history. That is the vice of forgetting the 

caricatures of ohilosontiSl instead ready-made results, which aw 

dogmatic prcdicrion.of fhr- outcome of such a method is Engds 

historical reign of freedom foiH.f”K disappearance of history in a super-, 

precisely by Ss ir.ethnd proletariat. He did not see that it 

to foretell a culmination and F w-°’ other philosophers of history, was bound 
condusion and tried f ^ough he sometimes shied at this logical 

na tried m some degree to loosen the netwhich he had fitit so busUy woven- 
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first Tvcll-knowTi form, wliicli it substantially preserved under a later 
and less ecclesiastical guise. We need not here mention all the 
variations introduced into the piemre by such medieval tliinkers or 
mystics as Gioacchino di Fiore. At the Renaissance, under the 
influence of Greece and Rome, historians began again to write 
tvitliout mytliology’, and to assimilate by degrees the new ideas of the 
time, ending wdi those of rationalism and the ‘enlightenment’. 
Philosophy of history' was then confined to ecclesiastical writers, 
catliolic or protestant, and ignored by lay liistorians, who had no 
motive for criticising it since they did not feel themselves here 
opposed by any arrogant opponent or rival who might corrupt the 
interpretation and narration of histor)’. Vico himself paid no attention 
^ to it, indeed in his owi rich union of philosopliical reflection with 
sheer historical insight he revived, with profoundcr meaning, some 
formulas of pre-Christian antiquity. The eighteenth century, for its 
part, understood by ‘pliilosophy of liistory’ merely history told in an 
enlightened and liberal spirit •witli comments of tlic like nature. 

But in die German universities the medieval tradition in dicsc 
matters was stronger and more lasting. Here the mcdiods of the old 
philosophy of Christian history', forgotten elsewhere, were revived 
by post-Kantian idealists and romanticists and culminated in die work 
of Hegel. He, as we have seen, despised every other sort of liistory 
and claimed as the only audientic revelation of tmdi a liistory of 
wliich liistorians, as he drought, had had no idea, having never gained 
the point of view wliich could conceive it. Wlicn this hue of thought 
became fashionable, the former indifference to a philosophy super- 
vening upon liistory suddenly gave place to violent rejection and 
contemptuous satire. Hegel’s own work, as I have said, was enriched 
by wide historical reading, and abounded in original and sound 
judgments which arc still worth attention today. But there was aho 
too much, bodi in liis iniaginaiy and metaphysical scheme and in the 
reduction of particular facts to its presupposed categories, diat was 
bound to be a scandal for exact and scrupulous liistorians. Far worse 
extravagances were to be found among his companions and 
followers ; cidier they crudely entangled themselves again in myt s 
derived firom biblical sources and from oriental Christiamty, or ey 
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enthusiastically devised new and contradictory ones, tumine out an 

apocalypse of humanitarianisin. 

We maj cmmicratc in passing, and rather at random, some of 
nese extravagances. According to Frederic Schicgcl, world-history 

primitive state of innocence and 
hrm- of atheism and impurit}' owing to tire strife 

divider)”? and those of Cain. Similarly it was 

errnrir.,, ^ Corresponding to the six days of 

other details, Christianity represented 
indicate ^°>'=”n»icdauism evening. TIic younger Schelling 
ism a Air ^ primitive motjotheism topolythc- 

humanitv ^ ’ followed by an ‘Odyssey’ or return of 

the likc^r ■ 1 ^ pliilosophcrs of die school went on in 

avhat ^ "^^'Shiative variations and combinations. Some- 

wdiich reason iif ri i a primitive state of imioccnce, in 

it W a iike a second nature, Fichte foUowcd 

persoiiif;cdirnnfI?^^-”^°^T‘^'^. reason was merely 
depraved nerind ^ followed by a durd and totally 

was no lo^f^pr ’ ^ Jdmsclf h'vcd, where even audiorit)' 

adolescence. These last nvo stage of growdi and 

maps by deducino f 'liters both completed their liistorical 
Was to be that of Scie j pictured a fourdi stage, winch 

which Religion wouM diat of Art, in 

glorious perfection of I ' ^ form of Beauty. Krause foretold a 
development of all ire with complete and harmonious 

itself, when all states ^ P^tfcct control of nature and of 

personality ; and so snake tvould um’te in one vast collective 

and periods were more and The characterisdes of races 

read, for example that the- stereotyped and dessicated. We 

side of history, opposed to is the natural or physical 

spiritual side, as nature is onn 4^° world, wliich is the ideal or 
or, again, diat the principle^of d infinite ; 

the modem intellect and ^'aent world is sense and that of 

eminence in them of somf r.' distinguished by the pre- 

some parucular faculty, the Cliinese by rcason- 
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ing, the Indians by imagination, the Egyptians by penetrative 
intuidon, the Hebrews by strength of wili. Of dicsc and many such- 
like characterisations notliing can ever be made ; it is impossible to 
overcome one’s boredom and impatience, and one is driven to refer 
the reader to the old hook by Flint, which gave a catalogue or 
antliology of such audacious or fantastic inventions. 

Yet tlic indignant challenge and satire of genuine historians who 
worked on die texts and documents, who were by no means always 
mere chroniclers or philologists, but had a grasp of die real problems 
and a natural if not systematic philosophy, did not suffice to refute 
the pretentions of die Philosophy of Historjt They were still met by 
the specious claim to derive die trudi of history from experience by an 
a priori interpretation. But tills was not die pure a priori method of the 
formal categories, rather, as we have seen, it was metaphysical and 
mydiological. To refute it adequately, it was necessary' to carry die 
discussion on to the plane of methodology' and logic, that is of 
philosophy in die special or tcclmical sense, which could analyse the 
error and, by' accounting forits origin, provide die dialectical argument 
AVhicli destroyed it. But the next generation of pliilosoplicrs were 
positivists who swth the philosophy of history dircw away philosop ly 
itself, and thus sacrificed the only weapon capable of diis critical wor 
For metaphysical idealism dicy- substituted an equally metap lysic 
materialism, and, being ignorant of Kant’s immanent purpose , ley 
endironcd once more mechanical determinism, thus abolishing not 
die philosophy of history but history itself. They tried to vio ate an 
suppress liistory by substituting for it an impossible natura science, 
and in so doing overlaid it w'idi an abstract system of c ass ication 
called ‘sociology’, wliich stiU has adherents who even hope hy : s 
means to discover at last a law of historical development t lat s 
enable us safely to prophesy the future. _ j 

The Philosophy of History, hkc die historical determinism w 
followed 'it, can only be refuted by a fundamental consi eration 
the nature of tliat thinking activity which generates every us 
judgment. This is an activity wliich we all perform every ay 
which is performed on a grander scale and "with more ^ meyps 
the pages of die true historians, or at least, in those o eir p 
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which arc true. Such a consideration is found in the doctrine that the 
ustorical object of our thouglit is always contemporary #illi that 
tiiought.^ This doctrine maintains that die act of historical thinking 
IS om of a need, determined by our particular desires,’ to act or to 
equip ourselves for action, so as to alter some situation in which we 
oursc vcs. To do this we must first know the situation, our plate 
in t le surrounding world, and therefore must knoiv the world and 
1C orccs at play in it. Every Iiistorical judgment is therefore limited, 
M oi y so made possible, by die need which is its motive. From 
mis imumtion dierc is no escape wthout falhng into the void, though 
^ vault of heaven, wliich together wth 

A offers also the deception of unfathomable 

F- /'j-r judgment is always die answer to a question 

^ us in order to generate further Hfc. When we have 

1 . Wanted to know, cleared up wliat was obscure, 

it An to ask ; when our path is illuminated we must take 

abom historical response can only come 

Histories cri T ^ new situation and a new need, 

at best vtrn guidcd by no practical problems would be 

And th-it ftiry-talcs, not serious histor)^ 

philosonhv nf ^ i character of die claim to elaborate, by a 

pliilosophv sinre historical answers which already arc 

of spirit activiri of die essential activities’ 

in *10^ he found, where alone they exist, 

justification, of our d" .J^'^Sment. In tins point is summed up the 
mentary or rather history are comply 

proposition • ‘the wfiol 'r ’ can be stated in a convertible 



a philosophy alreadv l ^PP^yhig’ philosophy to history, 

heenco4kterSlrt ^ hasting 

that the doctrine of tht- today say and believe 

formulated is only a ren-riri philosophy and history here 

doutinn Ml ’ °f Hegel can have considered neither 

f/Ji J2 • . . 
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his books nor die newer doctrine, or else dicy must be seriously 
deficient in the sense of the difference between words which soimd 
alike but take their meaning fromdiistorical situations and different 
backgrounds of culture. So much I must say once and for all, not 
dirough any fatuous pride of originality, but diat the ideas I am using 
may be understood. 

Yet though a ready-made philosophy is one not made to die 
measure of historical judgments and interpretations, dicrc is a further 
work to be performed on diese latter wliich is not the work of 
thought or philosophy but a sort of memorisation of die innumerable 
historical judgments we have passed and made our own. This is done 
by classification, which renders the particular general and the 
individual collective. It is somcdiing we arc all always doing and 
which historians in particular carry to perfection for their ovti ends. 
It is an operation never svidiout some more or less profound and clear 
consciousness of its nature, a consciousness deliberately cultivated by 
those who specially study the mcdiodology of history. It is die 
consciousness that die value of diese classifications is instrumental 
3nd not cognitive, depending upon the capacity to retranslate them, 
when occasion requires, into their component particular judgments 
■which originally were, and still remain, the only really cognitive 
ones. Yet tliis consciousness may be lost by die very man who has 
fashioned die classifications as his instruments ; he forgets what he is 
doing and, however quickly he may recollect himself arid pause, he 
may stumble, or at least be tempted to treat his vicinoria teclinica as a 
cognition, being caught in die net he had woven for another purpose. 
More often it is his fate, widi anger and disgust, to see Iiis work 
ill-treated and misunderstood by odiers. He may know very well 
the uses and limitations of the delicate instruments he has fashioned, 
their temper and britdeness. Those who pick them up as he has 
left them clutch them in dieir clumsy fists, and handle them like 
"Wood-choppers and brandish them at random, hev^g and lacerating 
and mis-sliaping die truth of liistory. In either case it is such a blunder 
and absence of mind which is the psychological cause why men 
together ideas or words that diey have not drought out, and whw i 
are the seeds whence again and again springs up the deplorable 
Philosophy of History. 
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xnaj be asked, can be more natural than to arrange many 
o ic ustorical judgments in our possession according to races, 
na ons or states, and to write histories of Italy, France, Germany, 
and Rome, Persia ajid Japan » TJicsc judgments, since 
bflonl^t 1°^] possessions of nations or states but 

thrm ' ngdoin of trudi. Yet it is convenient thus to group 

tlicm to men of understanding, who under 
Rut fnr ^ ways be studynng the single drama of humanity. 

for ArF,, national characters, abstracte 

mental P-on^ puty’oscs, become rigid, cx'clusivc and static; froi 
when IcyTre dmT^ metaphysical endtics ; ani 

PliilosonliL ' Ctj- we see before us the actors in tli 

them die inscribed, who divide betsvee: 

sLtn or m=.,phy,icni dn,m,, 

a certain incrir, setting out the growth oi 

or epochs cacli to diwdc it into period; 

of Greece ns rr ° ri"' teptesents one of its stages. Tims we speak 

home of law of die M-T^f patterns of beauty; of Rome as the 
minded • of tbo rt • as ascetic and transccndcntally 

dte seventth ^ value to mortal life ; of 

revolutionary rariom]^'^ n ^°tging the weapon of a reforming, 
bear in. mind that th *P‘^’*^ “dius we always tacitly 

which concern us ®te mere compass-bearings for the problems 
-vents and unde.^rf ^ our mind, that 
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of nature and the practice of tlic am; tlic French of die seventeenth 
emtuy as completely logical and consistent. As tlic witty Princess 

atilda once slyly asked tlic learned Gebhart, who wtis left dumb- 
ounded and embarrassed : how w-is it tliac with the anciait Greeks 
^ Romans it w.is always holiday and sunshine and blue skies and 
nc picuvait jamais’ { 

In die same way, by combining the classifications of pcoplas and 
penods ssitli tliosc of the various mental activities, men come to 
c laracterisc die arts or the philosophy of a people or a period. So we 
irar of Ac intcllcctualism which is the property of the French genius, 
0 English empiricism, of German idealism, of Greek naturalism and 
niodcm spirituality ; or again of the classical form in art and poetry 
peculiar to Italy, and the harsh vigorous style peculiar to Germany, 
o the eloquence characteristic of French poetry, and so on. But 
w icn, .as so often, we arc tempted to mistake these formulas, useflil 
^ongh in their place, for rc.alitics, we must quickly escape by 
recalling tliat anytliing general or collective is ncidicr art nor pliilo- 
sophy nor life but an abstraction. What is real is only tliis or Aat 
thought, diis or Aat poem, this or that moral action. ‘Histoty repeats 
Itself and ‘History never repeats itself’ make not a contradiction but 
a single true judgment, that of the individual-universal or unity in 
thffcrence. Tliis is quite difFcrait from das Allgememe, die generalisa- 
tion, or numerical universal, which would seek a place between true 
universality and individuality diough it has nodiing in common wiA 
either, but is, as We have said, a practical device. 

hi other cases dicsc classifications and die reifications resulting froir 
. diem are not even derived from, historical judgments dircedy, but 
from sentimental and practical prejudices. We may cite, from Ae 
medieval heresies and die great Ludieran reformation, Ae idea of a 
primitive church wiA simple faidi, no liierarcliy, no wealth, no 
politics, to wliich a return was now preached ; or, from die passionate 
imd turbid writings of Ae romantics, the idea of a serene Greece and 
later of a middle age purely religious and chivalrous. BoA of Aese 
were projections of dieir audiors’ feelings and widiout historical 
basis. Such behefs obscured Ac facts Acy were meant to^pxplain and 
called for a polemical criticism to restore a true picture. To be brief 
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U '■’'■f’. ‘inocJcni life’, ’the modem idcil’, of 

^ since, after all, we arc men and men 

Is ‘modem art’ somccliing 
hm„n^ T o^ws, or is it rather, the art which each ofus, 

npw I ^ same time proudly, creates or admires, and calls 

frnm hc.iutiful and therefore necessarily original, different 

j a bursting seed — ^in a word ]i\’ing and 

wJiirli « 4 ^ S'ttnc may be said of philosophy, of life, of our ideal, 

In dom ° ^ splendid images and metaphors and similes. 

oursclv^c risk of externalising tliem, of cutting off 

mctiDhv«r^I to objectify it in a transcendent 

in m enemy whom we have been pursuing 

pa* rh- ’ of History, snatches it .and wakes it a 

fashioned H ^ ong with die other pawns he has filched or 
ing conchic n jupposed reality as a starting point or crown- 

Su«d r S if they and not we bad 

But dicso ouabri ^ oould prove its necessity, beauty or subL’mity. 
proved bu^t /-v' "'h'lt cannot be either produced or 

renews 'itself ind 1 ^ nature, by an impulse diat externally 

Itself and by its very existence proves 'its necessity. 

W 1, j- 

historian^^^thc^^chr'^ commonest working ideas of die 

Primiu". tSS" to *?'' P"”*. diction, of 

’^ffstorical counts P'-‘^-Hstory, historical and 

reduced to emDirif-al rJ' • ™ western cultures. All these we have 
uot indicate what alnn devices of discourse which do 

the imposing synthesis^nP utterly annihilated 

we have irreverently described i a 

we have limited aU serious and profitable iStT^ ferejm. As a result. 

^d understanding of single inlvidual actions^?- 1 apprehension 
our attention to them, our mind can inter^i whenever we 
mem imagmatively and making them its ^7 entering into 
beginner in such studies reads all this he is seized' '^hen the 

^zed With dizziness and 
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sacrifice a great treanure and lo get in 
oiir k and elusive giiins of trudi. Is that, he ashs. 

Icdpc*^^^ ’sstoriral science, the highest and only genuine hnow- 
siich T tn of rcalitj'j fs-thc human spirit confined to 

where ‘ is only a ciicqucrcd sunligljt, .and 

\ escape to the open day, in vain yearns to 

hseves; ^ isolate whicii is for ever hopelessly hidden from 


C 1 

hard to depressing and even torturing, hut it is not 

w}nVl% comfort and reassurance by a simple scholastic method 
havco K glooniy cloud that had thickened round us. We 
read ^ ' aivh.at \vc arc doing and what happens to us when we 

Pocni^°^^ at any one time we can only read one 

read ' ^^cd to read tsvo or more at once we should 

comoP^^'f'i obliterate the otlicr. And we do not 

'jg ^ a loss, but in an ecstasy of love abandon ourselves 

surm*^ huent on every word and every accent in tliat poem, 

pass ever)' diffiailty we meet by the way, re-reading a 

age the better to imprint it on our minds ; until we liave brcadicd 
our reacts the perfect spirit which inspired and shaped it, and 
^ we rest appeased. And when we go on to a new poem we are in 
^^new ^orld ; we arc in love again, with a different passion, but one 
at, tlic first, sways our whole being. From Homer we pass to 
^rgil, firom Dante to Sliakcspc.are. And not one of dicsc poems drat 
^ave read and made our own is lost to us, for out of drem 
all our aesdictic experiences we have made our living, active 
c ves. And in the same way odicr men wiU read and make their own 
sonre or all of the pages we have read and others wliicli we have not 
read because we have not come across them or because they will be 
Wntten or discovered after our time ; and their experience, like ours, 
y'dU. be at once perfect and incomplete, perfect in quality but limited 
hi extent wliicli is never perfect. But would anybody exchange the 
individual poems, few or -many, drat he has understood and enjoyed, 
for a visionary whole of poetry in all its infiiritc developments e Who 
would try to embrace a cloud ’ No doubt drere arc people who yearn 
Mrd sigh for the possession of an abstraction, for the pure Idea of 
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Beaut)^ and who despise the menial task of creating or recreating 
and enjoying a single actual poem. We know what to think of them. 
And there is also a cultivated set which knows pretty well all there 
is to know about the universal history of poetry in all times and 
countries, but knows it from outside, at second hand, from sum- 
maries of its content, knows it in the way of erudition and biblio- 
graphy, but has perhaps never got at the heart of any of it. We laugh 
at them, as (if I may be pardoned the reminiscence) I once laughed 
at a friend of my youth, well and honourably learned, to whom I had 
given a college essay in which I threw some light on a forgotten book 
by a forgotten writer of the sixteenth century. He told me, with 
touching complacenc)', that he prided himself on not having omitted 
to mention tliis author in his history of hterature. Not that he had 
studied or read or even seen the book, but he had unearthed the title 
and incorporated it with other titles in his accurate compilation. Such 
at bottom are the ‘histories’ — ^the universal histories or however 
named and presented — of all those who undertake to enumerate 


many or \ er}’’ many or, as they suppose, all the relevant facts, heavily 
ocumented and catalogued. They are chapter-headings 'unthout 
c apters, fictions rather than facts, because they have no individual 
P } siognomy, which must depend upon actual birth and historj'. 

very single historical judgment that we make presupposes and 
me n es widun itself all the others wliich we have aheady made, 
upon ese md relies on them. And in these judgments wWch 
we possess ere have been and continually are incorporated the 
° 4 sifted, and the process goes on 

die >i' r cumulatively iu all men. Hence grows what is called 

real society or an epoch, which is none the less 

Eiu rK: ■ 1^ ‘^'’cry rcahty, unstable and full of inconsistencies. 

HdhSia] T perennial source of life in 

are mutuauv rclatca, somctitncs surinnvf^' ■ i ? 

times contracheting, and are finallyToS 'TT 

whidiisnosooncr achieved 

to reappear. To look for a consistent whole o'? 
eternal and li'vdng process, or to diinV outside of this 

St' - to dunk one has found it in some 
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pontifical authority or in a revelation from on high, even from the 
liigh heaven of some ineffable metaphysic, such as tire Pliilosophy of 
History, is to make a bargain like the man, told of by Lichtenberg, 
who bought a beautiful knife but witliout blade or handle. Tliis 
generation of consistent truth, in which we all participate by virtue of 
tlie truth that each contributes for Jiimsclf, is the definition of freedom 
of tliought and the proof of its necessity for tlie intellectual advance- 
ment of mankind. 

What has just been said implies the refutation of another error and 
the dissipation of another fear. We have called attention to the 
individual situation in wlrich each man stands, and advised him not 
to let his attention wander from it but to concentrate all his efforts-on 
mastering it and escaping from it by his own thought and action 
helped by lustorical knowledge. And this advice may give rise to the 
suspicion that we arc harbouring and preacliing a sort of sclfislmcss, 
or at least egoism, and recommending the prosaic maxim of expedi- 
ency. ‘Evctyonc for liimsclf and God help all’. But, as I say, die cure 
for such suspicions has been implied. This attention to one’s o\vn 
need, TOth die .-ippropriatc thouglit and action, is, just as much as the 
pursuit of truth, a moral action and, as such, somctliing universal and 
more dian self-regarding. It conspires and collaborates widi die 
moral actions of other men to produce what is called co-operation, 
society, civilisation. So it conics about that in one sphere or anodier, 
in this or that crisis, one man becomes in his turn the ruler of odicrs 
by their wdl or consent, as Thucydides says that Pericles was radier 
the guide than the minister of the free people of Adiens, a king in a 
democracy. Cavour too seems at times to have been Iiiniself monarch, 
parliament and ministry, and was in fact all three, since aU diree lived 
and worked through him. That is how great men influence the world 
by the necessity of nature. What would be more absurd dian to rival 
diem by driUing the world and magisterially instructing it how to 
live in perfect peace and honour ; As if the world were an infant in 
arms or a clrild whom some stupid teacher did not teach to act for 
himself but trained like a mount or beast of burden to show its paces 
or to bear the yoke ! 

vNo doubt there is evil as well as good in men’s behaviour ; yet what 
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is the evil but tlic instinct of self-preservation, the necessary condition 
or material of all action jJWhat strength could we put into moral 
action except the strength we have? And tliis strength sometimes 
serves the liighcr principle and, at others, rebels, and challenges it to 
summon all its forces in defence of its prcrogative.'"Clould tlierc be 
life witliout dcatli, beauty without ugliness, truth %vithout erro r, 
go od v inthout evil, pleasure witliout pain ! Is it 
ni:ely then that some supcraliou^*c3ict can "wp^ cwl~out of the 
world and so destroy botli physical and moral life by breaking dicir 
very main-spring ’ The selfishness or egoism of which we arc accused 
is then simply tlie eternal struggle of good and evil, by wlu’ch 
individual and social progress is realised; tliis is the defiiiition of 
political and moral freedom, as the individual generation of truth 
was the definition of freedom of tliought. 

There is no reality outside the passion which we feel, the truth vve 
know, die act we will ; all is rounded within tliis circle of the spirit. 
Here the universe is concentrated, or rather this is the universe, as 
lovers tell us in prose or poetry, whatever the object of dieir love. 
Progress, which we have mentioned, like other abstract elements of 
spiritual life is projected by abstract thinkers into an external reality 
and then looked for where it cannot be found, as if it were somc- 
g eidier to be realised once for all or never to be realised at all. ■ 
m true progress is our own progress, the progress of the world in 
^ f always going on and so is widiout end. We 

ee us progress in every good or useful action, in every new 
of beauty ; and hi feeling it we rejoice diat 
going forward in spite of trouble, ruins and 
R ° ° progress can dierc be any need or desire or idea 

but the efforts of 

mvdiical fHant Ad ^ ^^7 constantly renew dieir strcngdi as the 

n^yducal giant did by touclung dre earthvln our intercourse with 
other persons, m our family, hr societv ir, . intercourse wiu 

there arise quarrels and misunderstanings aiid 
we do not then sacrifice our own 
when aU are against us, we may comfort our^p] ^ ^ 
sayings of the poets ; and so in thrLe^r sublime 

^ "cnse reconcile ourselves 
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\vitli all, family, coimtr)’’, state, humanity. Then we arc loyal if 
unrecognised collaborators witli all of diem because we rediscover 
widiin our oi\ti indiwduality, the universal, the God who inspires, 
sustains and guides us, and to whose glor)'^ we do all. Tliis continual 
redemption and salvation wliich die individual effects in liimsclf and 
for himself corresponds to our definitions of freedom of thought and 
action. It is die definition of religion. 
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triumphs over death, ”3 perpetuity- 
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Witli tlicsc aiid similar principles in mind, wtli which I had be- 
come familiar by repeatedly developing tlicm, it may be imagined 
with wliat'naixed feelings of surprise I read, more than rtventy years 
ago, die Volumes of Marcel Proust A la rcchcrchc du imps perdu. 
These works had stirred up great disaission and argument, occasioned 
by admiration of the audior’s originality, by attempts to interpret 
and define die new philosophy he seemed to offer, by inquiries into 
his relation with die philosophy of Bergson and ividi the physics of 
Tinstcin. It was confidendy asserted diat Proust had revolutionised 
die idea of rime, and that die modem novel would have to adopt 
what was called ‘a totally different perspective’ in its narrative. I did 
not let myself be stunned by die shouts of admiration nor fascinated 
by die hopeful prophecies of a philosophic and aesthetic revolution. 

I did not think the true significance of Proust’s work had been 
grasped ; to do diis ivould have needed a firm hold of die principles 
above stated ; only so %vould it have been possible to see that Proust’s 
theory oscillated between an intuition of reality as history and a 
dilution and impoverishment of the trudi intuited. 

The taste of a bit of biscuit dipped in a cup of tea or the unexpected 
sound of a doorbell is enough to move us and to c.all up past events, 
and la recherche du temps perdu. In trying to feel more intimately die 
scnind of this bell wliich echoed in die mind, ‘C’est en moi meme 
writes Proust, ‘que j’etais oblige de redesceudre. C’est done qui ce iinte- 
matt y etait toujours, et aussi, entre lui et riustant present, tout ce passS 
indefinement derouU que je ne savais pas que jc portals. Qtiand il avait 
tiiite j’existais dija, et depuis, pour que j’eiitendisse encore ce tinteinent, 
il fallait qii’il ny cut pas eu discontiuuite, que Jc n’eusse pas tin instant 
pris de repos, ccsse d’exister, de penser, d’ avoir conscience de moi, puisque 
cet instant ancien tenait encore d moi, que je pouvais encore le retrouver, 
rctourner, jusqu’d lui, rien quen descendant plus profondiment en moi. 

C’ etait cette notion du-temps incorpore, des annecs passces, non separees de 
nous, que J’ avals V intention de mettre si fort en relief dans mon oeuvre .* 
That is how he describes the process firom a present impression to the 
reconstmetion of a past one, but his account differs in one point fi-om 
diat which I briefly gave of a truly historical process. In liistory , die 

^OetaresCcmpiius (Parh, 1929-3 6 ), in the part entitled temps retrmni, II, pp. 252-3. 
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starting point is a moral ncccssit)' to throw light on tlic past in order 
to indicate tlic action that lias to be performed ; and this necessity JS 
satisfied by an act of tliought which issues in a judgment or series of 
iudgments. For Proust, the starting point is a feeling of mixed 
pleasure and pain which recalls a chain of similar images which w'crc 
already attached to it when it first arose in the mind. The difference 
c.an be illustrated by die picture of a man who is diinhing hard in 
order to prepare himself for action as compared wnth that of one who 
relaxes in ease and idleness and daydreams. The latter has merely the 
pleasurable satisfaction of a bodily need ; which is not an intcUccW 
process just because it is not also a moral process. A proof of this is 
drat Proust uses for the rcconstnicdon of liis temps rctroui’i die vulgar 
subject of so-called good society, the ‘good society’ wliich Goethe 
loathed and stigmatized .as impossible for poetry and whose one 
unifjdng principle clearly enough is an over-ruling sexual pre- 
occupation. 

The true human drama, die drama of man toiling in the creation 
of die spiritual world, is not to be found in Proust’s mind or in his 
pages ; if he ever happens to mention it, it is only to misrepresent its 
motives ; if dicy stare iiim in die face, he is tempted to explain diem 
as habits acquired in a former life, Avhich is simply to deny that they 
arc real powers and components of die only h'fc w'c live or laiow'- 
‘ Tout se passe Ham notre vie comme si nous y eulrions avee le faix d’ohlign- 
tious contractees Hans une vie auterieurc; H n'y a auame raison Hans nos 
conditions He vie sur cettc terre pour cptc nous nous croyons oMigis a fiire 
le htctij a etre HelicatSj fucttie a ctre poItSj ju pour I artiste cultive a ce H 
se CToie oblige a recommcnccr vingtfois un nwrccau Hont V admiration quH 
excitera importera pen a son corps mange par les vers—Toutes ces obliga- 
tions qui nont pas leur sanction Hans la vie presente, semblent appartenir 
a un monde different fonHi sttr la honti, k scrupule, k sacrifice, un monHe 
entihement different He celui-ci, et Hont nous sortons pour naitre d cette 
tore, avant peut-etre d'y retoumer revivre sous Vanpire He ces lois 
■ inconnues’d This imaginary former life* of his would be a purely 
spiritual world, a category empty , as Kant said, because lacking the 
terrestrial ‘matter which, in its turn, would be ‘blind’ because lacking 

the part entitled La Prisprairr ,VoL I, pp. 247-48. 
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any spiritual guide for its movement. So wc have die idea of a world 
divorced from die reality of this world, a piece of pliilosopliical 
nonsense, which the author only fails to formulate in these precise 
terms because he docs not sec that he is talking nonsense. 

The feeling aroused in Proust by this vision is one of bondage, 
oppression and debility, exactly die opposite of that excited by 
genuine historical wsion in men of sound heart and head, to whom it 
gives counsel and comfort, die spirit of emulation, the courage to 
act. ‘J'cprotivais uit senliwetit dc fatigue profotidc a seniir que tout ce 
tmps si long non sculcment avait sans interruption eti vku, pense, 
secrete par moi, qu’il etait via vie, quil itait moi-meme, mais encore que 
j'avais a toute minute a Ic inaintenir attache a moi, que fdtais juche a son 
sommet vertigineux, que je ue pouvais me mouvoir, sans le deplacer avec 
moi'.^ Instead of die strongest self-concentration and an increase of 
individual energy he feels only the disassociation and disintegration 
of his personality. ‘Mon amour pour elle n’ avait pas 6t6 simple : a la 
curiosite de rinconnu s’ etait ajoute un desir sensuel et a tin sentiment d’une 
douceur presque fantiliale tantot I’indifference, tantot une fureur Jalouse. 
Je n’etais pas un seul liommc, mais le defile, lieure par lieure, d’une- 
armee compacte, ou il y avait scion le moment, des passiones, des indiffirents, 
des jaloux — des jaloux dout pas un n etait jaloux de la mane femme’.' 
Nodiing is left him, but the pain of memory wliicli can only end in 
death. ‘Et e’est parcequ’ils contiennent ainsi les heures du passe que les 
corps humains peuvent faire taut de mal d cetix qui les aiment, parcequ’ils 
contiennent tant de souvenirs, de joies et de desirs dejd effaces pour eux, 
mais si cruels pour celui qui contcmple et prolonge dans I’ordre du temps 
le corps cliiri dont il est jaloux, jaloux jusqu’d en souhaiter la destruction. 
Car apres la mort le Temps se retire du corps et les souvenirs — si indifferents, 
si pdlis — sont effaces de celle qui nest plus et le seront bientot de celui 
qu’il torturent encore, eux quifiniront par perir qiiand le desir d’tin corps 
vivant ne les entretienne plus’.' 

It has been said, that die ‘catharsis’ or consolation of such, a tragedy, 
the solution of the problem stated by Proust, is to be found in art, 
where alone life finds calm and tranquillity. And in fact Proust 

'Lt temps fetroml, l.c., p. 153. 'he temps retronvl, II, p. 253. 

-Albertine disparu’, Vol. 1, p. 102. 
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persuaded luniself that liis recollection ofliis past was art and poetry. 
‘Or la recreation par la iiiaiwire d’ impressions qtdil fallait ensnite appro- 
fondir, cclaircr, transformer, en equivalents, d'intclligence, n'etait elle 
pas tine des conditions, prcsqne I’essencc tncme de V oenvre d’art telle que 
jcTavais con^tic font d ritctirc’?' But this is not the true definition of 
a work of art, because, as has been noticed, it describes a process 
which is not contemplative but practical, an unburdening of tlie 
ncr\"cs by die imagination. In Proust’s actual ivork, widi all ots 
acute and subdc obsen^tion, with all its accurate description and 
analysis of sentimental subtleties and complications, I cannot easily 
discover any poetic inspiration. 

An important but litde recognised fact is that die philosophy of 
history and die dieor)' of the historian’s art have been little, if at all, 
developed in French thought and hteraturc. It will be opportune here 
to refer to an article written more dian sixty years ago by Anatolc 
France, Lcs torts de Vhistoire, in which the French anti-historical 
tradition of Descartes is ingenuously noticed. 'Les philosoplies ont, 
en general, pen de goiit pour Yhistoire. lls liii reprochent voluntiers de 
proceder sans methode et sans hut. Descartes la tenait en mepris. Male- 
hranchc disait n'en pas fairc plus de cas qne des nouvellcs de son qnarticr. 
Dans sa vieillessc, il distiuguit Ic jcune D' Aguesseau, ct le fai’orisait 
wane de quelque entretiens sur la ivctaphysiquc: mais unjourVayantsurpris 
tin Thucydide d la main, illui retira son cstinie : la frivolitedecettelccturele 
scandalisait. Avant-hicr encore, itant asscz heureux pour causer avec nil 
philosophedontVentretien m’est toujours prof table, M. Dprlti, feus grand 
peine a defendre contre lui Vhistoire, qiiil tient la moius honorable des 
oeuvres d' imagination . The article went on to praise a book ‘tout d fait 
solide et puissanV, which was Bourdeau’s wretched L’Hisioire cst les 
historiens, where, after denying any truth to any histor>% the author, 
in order to escape such a world of frivolity .and fable, su^^gests its 
replacement by ‘factual statistics of die communal life’’ a positivist 
corollary to Descartes’ contempt of history. To which the only objec- 
tion of Anatolc France was to beg favour for books of historical 
narrative which appeal to the imagination and are exciting or amus- 
ing. When I think of the many who have argued and still argue in 

^Lr ternps rtlma-c, U, p. 2J1. 
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tliis dogmatic strain (and among contemporaries Valery, wlio lias also 
had liis say about liistor)'-) I have no desire to reply. They really seem 
to me, in things of die mind, to be men penitus tolo divisi orhe, happy 
and scIf<ontcnted in dicir immeasurably distant abode, free from any 
gadfly of self-criticism, and so certain of hving in the clear light of 
truth diat it is impossible to get into touch with them or to exchange 
ideas. 

The only moment favourable for the growth of a deeper and more 
serious conception of liistor)' in France was die period of die restora- 
tion, die golden age of die widening and invigorating of the French 
mind under the influence of German drinkers and of die Italian Vico. 
But this good beginning came to notliing in a quarter of a century 
and was never repeated. Even when some necessary presupposition 
of historical drought was formulated, as in Bergson’s criticism of die 
popular idea of time falsely imagined in terms of space, the suggestion 
was never developed into a logical theory of history.'-'For Bergson 
never got beyond liis so-called ‘intuition’ nor rose to a philosophical 
and dialectical conception ; liis culture was and always remained, in 
origin and at bottom, naturalistic, anti-liistorical or unliistorical. 
This intuitionist pliilosophy, not used as fementtim co^mtionis 'but 
accepted as dogmatically self-contained, was' popular with decadent 
men of letters like Proust who, in sheer ignorance, treated the noble 
matron history, mother of stem men trained in stem thought, as if 
she were a s hameless hussy to provide exquisite titill ations f or their 
jaded nerves. 
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SEXUALITY AND SPIRITUALITY 


THERE IS A TENDENCY ill Contemporary sciaice and philosophy, 
parallel wtli our decadent literature, to ividen die scope of the sexual 
relation so as to make it not only die master but actually the source 
of what is called spiritual life. But why, not revene the process, even 
if our decadait literature and the pseudo-poetry that goes with it had 
to be greatly shaken in dieir selC<onfidence and perhaps to disappear 
— which I should diink no great loss ? What, in short, is the nature of 
diis spiritual Hfe, what is its activity and its satisfaction? It is the 
creative activity of drought, of poetry, of morahty, of technique ; 

I do not tliuik we cither need or can find any further definition. And 
what, on the other h.Tnd, is the physiological relation of die sexes if 
not the instinct to create or generate new hfe dirough the necessary 
cycle of distinction, opposition and conjunction? Does not diat 
account for its central throne in die organism and its primacy — ^let us 
agree — over the nutritive instinct, and also for its repercussions and 
over-tones, even for its obsessions and perversions ? That may be the 
reason also why there are so many preachers of erotic dieory, and so 
few like Brillat-Savarin, who have liidden dieir thoughts under a 
mask of irony. And diat may be what has stimulated so many poets 
or scribblers of love lyrics, who, as has been said, fill the pages of 
literature, and who now knock on the doors of science and philo- 
sophy, while the poetry of gluttony and deglutition is only repre- 
sented by the parasites of Greco-Roman or Italian sixteenth century 
comedy and in popular farce. When the place of the sexual instinct in 
die cycle of life is thus sensibly and fairly explained, it is placed in the 
realm of the spirit as the most elementary form of practical organic 
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life ; it enters the sphere of tlic uscfnl, pleasurable, profitable, or 
Avhatcver branch of economics’ may be assigned to it. Being tlius in 
a degree spiritualised, it is far from sensualising'or materialising the 
liighcr activities as is maintained in clumsy sexual dieories of 
aesthetics and even of logic. There has actually been recently given 
to die world, or at least to the German world, a sexual analysis of die 
categories and dialectics of thought; a pretty extravagance, but 
certainly not widiout significance for die tendency I am discussing. 
If we take the opposite road wliich I have commended, and grasp the 
creative and spiritual function of physiological life, we may repeat, 
lyidiout fear of the morbidity diat often affects mystiesV^TheJaw-of 
the spirit is love’. 
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evil irredeemable and really 'desperate’ is die ‘metaphysical evil , 
for in all other evils, since diey arc only parrial, there springs up 
perpetually the hope of change. But diis is a universal evil, a sense of 
hopeless shortcoming, WcUschmerz, the misery of die world itself, 
■which strikes at the root, not the leaves or flowers, wliich disposes 
and impels to melancholy and to suicide. I am speaking of those who 
arc in earnest widi it, certainly not of academic or literary persons who 
dilate in their arm-chairs on the irrationality of die real, nor of the 
&liionablc folk who talk so h’ghdy of 'diis mad world , and fear it so 
litdc diat they can speak with a smile on dicir lipsrBut for a universal 
• evil dicrc is a universal remedy, an d metaphysical evil is cured hy 
thought. Thought analyses the unity of dicreal into its opposing 
^pects^'without losing sight of the unity, and dius it weaves its web 
and performs its miracle of reproducing the harmony of things in its 
own harmoiiy ; thus it restores a wholesome world to those who in 
the tumult of passion or in unrequited love had felt it as infected 
with vileness ; thus it restores an ever youthful world to those who in 
a frightful dream have seen it rushing to destruction. From time to 
time we call upon this healing minister, wliich restores us to our life s 
work calmed and comforted, and there rises from the depths of our 
hearts a kind of gratitude, a thankful impulse, like that which rises 
from religious souls to God. Or is it the very same impulse ? Thought 
is in us and in die ruling part of us, and God is only in us and is the 
source of all our strength. Do we dicn thank God as men Aank one 
another in the world, in order to repay benefits with praise and to 
encourage their continuance? That is not a kind of thanks very 
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I^ICtis^int Citlicr to r^iv 

tlic right return for receive for gentle natures who know that 

wcll-douig. ‘TiianksT* i|itelligent appredation and rivalr)’in 
poets that syinboli ^ ^ tuctaphorical expression of the 

■'vhich We can ntil recognition of a power above aJl others 


Sorrento, I943 
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"^^2 Si 

THE ‘ETERNAL PROBLEMS’ 


MONTESQUIEU (Cahicrs, p. 139) remarked tliat at one time on 
etait philosppltc a hon inarche' by disaissuig three or four questions . 
‘What is the chief good? What is die principle of all dimgs? Is the 
soul immortal ? Docs providence govern manlrind ? and, le "vs 
‘celui qiii s etait tletcnmic sur qiiclqnes tines dc ccs questions, etait a or 

philosophc, pour pen quit cut tie h harbe. 

But as philosophy has come to feel the pressure of worldly hie, or 
secular life as it may be called, with its manifold nee s an 
activity, there have gradually gro%vn and deve ope par cu 
philosopliical branches of study which professional f . 

always considered subordinate to dicir main philosop > , t 
fact these arc die whole substance of pliilosophy itself. These stud c 
contain in themselves the questions and die answers, even t le . 
ideas, which the earlier pliilosoplicrs held to c 
uniquely philosopliical. Their discussion of t icsc o ty °P 
vague and inconclusive for lack of the necessary imp ’ 

w&h could only be afforded by those odier studies ttey 

wliollv despised and treated widiout seriousness 1 at a . . 

crisis has come to a conclusion, or perhaps o y to a ica , 
daring definition of pliilosophy as neither mote 
scrupulously careful ‘methodology of liistonra loug • 

Naturally enough there are stdl pretended philosop le ’ ^ . 

‘avec la harbe’ who protest against this. If diey ^ ? £• 

find some means of keeping aUve their ^dless dt^cussmu ^ d 
eternal problems’- and of the ‘riddles of umverse they 
have nothing to talk of, for there is nothing else they kiow % 

ised philosophy needs too much study and too 

much talent for them to be willing to attempt it. What is certain 

that nodiing else has any value for practical Ute. 
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ETERNAL TRUTH 


THERE IS A WIDESPREAD recurrence of the longing ^ 

truth, for a truth not to be discussed or corrected or mo 
constant rule of life for humanity, a sure guide to the haven w 
it would be. And since the Church of Rome offers such a ru c an 
such guidance more generously than any other existing 
it is on the need for an eternal truth that it most effectively bases 
appeal to take shelter under its wings. In the eighteenth century 
it was by this argument, which he called ‘triumphant’, tliat Gi 
was made a convert, however temporarily, to Cathoheism. T ic 
must be’, he writes in his autobiography, ‘an infallible judge 
where ; and the Church of Rome is the only Christian society whic i 
pretends or can pretend to that title’. Eternal trutli, a imiversal creed, 
a perfectly ordered society, perpetual peace, are all mutually 
dependent and indeed inseparable. And since all -such ideas in tlic end 
deny tlic whole conception of life as essentially and unalterably 
change .-uid movement, it is not hard to sec tliat tliey are self- 
contradictoty and void of logical significance. Lacking tliis signifi- 
cance, in whatever logic.-!! forms tlicy may clothe tlienisclvcs, the)' 
can only be symptoms of passion-cries of distress, sighs of lamenta- 
tion, mvings. Even the aforcs.aid ‘triumphant argument’ is not logical 
but emotive, or, more properly, oratorical; of power to move 
men s minds m favour of an institution, die Church of Rome or 
some rival witli a numerous and foidifid foilotring. sucli as has 
appeared more than once m our time and whose Lite has yet to be 
decided. 

Is tlicn human life a kaleidoscope of change, whirling us from one 
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scene to miotlicr, well nothing that abides, no solid ground on wliich 
to plant our feet We arc conscious of the oppositcX^iangc is on 
every side, but widiin us abides incxliaustiblc the power to ivill and 
to effect changes, that power which the ancients called the pectus and 
die v!s 7mutis, die unconquerable mind. There and dierc oidy at every 
moment we discover a sure support in action, a safe refuge and 
resting place to refresh from time to time our spirits and to renew 
our life \vidi stronger and with better heart. 

What then is die significance of diis loncly^nging, so noticeable 
...today, for a truth embodied in fixed formulas, alien to us and imposed 
from widiout, beyond the reach of our own minds and hc.irtst 
Alas ! When we arc seized by such a longing, it is die sign of baffle- 
ment and of enfeebled menniLl and moral force. When, as today, such 
longing is widely spread, it is the sign of a lowered spiritual vitaHty in 
society. An old man, in the decay of liis vital forces begins to ask the 
help anodicr’s arm can give lum to guide liis tottering steps; die 
young man, who feels life warm widiin him, confidently seeks the 
conflicts which others shun. Happily human societies only grow old 
metaphorically and temporarily. They grow young again and renew 
their spring, and in all dieir labours they see hope on die horizon. 
The light-heartedness of die Renaissance is to be found again and 
again in the revivals of all the centuries which preceded and followed 
it, and will be found again in die future. And in such new springs 
, other loves blossom than the plaintive passion of weak spirits for 
eternal truth and for the fixed formulas out of which an exhausted 
vitality weaves its appropriate ideal, an ideal of exliaustion. 
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‘THE FINAL PHILOSOPHY’ 


IS THEKE A FINAL PHiLOsopHYe In spitc of the claims of-some 
systematic doctrines to dus monstrous title, and their shameless 
assumption of it, diere is in fact no such thing. There caimot be, 
because there is no philosophy which is not a step in the historical 
development of pliilosophy, and no poem which is not a step in the 
historical development of poetry — wc cannot conceive a ‘final po*^tn 
which would be a substitute for all die others wliich have appeared 
and will appear in the world. 

No doubt there is something ‘final’ or ‘perennial’ in all plnln- 
Sophies, but it is not strictly their pliilosophy, rather it is the un* 
changing subject-matter of all pliilosophies. Tliis is self-consciousness, 
which is only active in the perpetual posing and solution of particular 
problems, an activity it could not perform if it were not essentially 
one and unchanging in its fimdamcntal and eternal carcgories. It is 
impossible to pick out these categories and to establish them above, 
and in abstraction from, the particular philosophical context with 
w rich Aey are not so much combined as fused. The evidence for this 
^possMty IS to be found in precisely those treatises whicli might 
be thought to achieve it, those which claim to be ‘pure’ philosophy, 
not a step m a storical development. Every such attempt to demon- 
sttarc aiid drfme concept rnreals, on due anaiysis, the Iiistorical 
context tvbch eon.rib„„d to its tenJt and hnch „al=et it a 
deten^atc phJosopincal ieoty )„v « <j ; 

(wheh „ a day m htstoty) bn, „o, ^ 

it must be refreshed or reformed. There « .-u n • 

historical context; not even thought ^ “ r 

Baron Munchausen in pulling himself out of th ®mous feat o 
top-knot. of the water by his own 
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‘ETERNAL LIFE’ 


vthe life eternal is not only to be vainly hoped for in a beyond , 
but something tliat we already possess and experience in every action, 
'whenever w^ know a truth, realise beauty or do a good act . How 
else would we have come to the thought or name of ^eternw life i 
In every one of such acts we feel that we have pot offour corruptible, 
mortal body, and raised ourselves to tire incorruptible and eternal by 
unifying ourselves with God^For that very reason it is absurd to 
desire or demand or conceive a life eternal for that part of ourselv« 
which is only instrumental to those other parts in whose service it is 
Worn away. Our bodily, ‘organic’ life is by definition transient and 
perishable ; it is precisely the not-ctemal stepping-stone to something 
higher, constantly abandoned in our advance. Tlie illogical idra or 
confused picture of an eternal life for our sensuous and emotional 
nature presents itself with two faces ; the one is tcmfyuig and fills us 
with dismay and horror for a bodily life to go on for ever in a 
meaningless round of oain s and pleasures, a drama without plot and 
without climax ; thTother is sweet and comforting by its promise of 
a pure, unbroken joy, with no shocks of pain in its pleasure, but 
perpetually self-sustained. 
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the identity of philosophy 

AND THE MORAL LIFE 


We must make up our minds to give the traHidonal dis- 
tinctioii between plain thinking and pliilosopliicaJ thinking, betweoi 
empirical and speculative tliinking; and consequaitly we must also 
give up the idea of philosophy as a study of what is beyond ordinary 
empincal tliought. This is not the place to enguire into the motives 
widen ori^nated and maintained the distinction (such as philo- 
•sophical pride, tlie survival of a transcendent theory of revelation and 
ic i ~c) nor into the amount of trutli contained in some of its 
applications (such as the proper demand to be freed from the tyranny 
nf ^^^'^'^^tical logic). It may be enough to remark 
at s uah'stic idea of two kinds of thinking either rendered 
or mary ought and experience superfluous or made the boasted 

plulosoDhv^o^^°*^'^^^^j-^^^ defimtion of the specific difierence of 

f 

but as a purely psychoWical the thought 

general terms we may say that the ° ^d attitude. In 

sophy is consistcncy^Non-philosoDhl^^^^® feature of philo- 
troubled by inconsistency or incoh^^n!-/!!,/'?' 
esbape S. philosopheiTare-TEosTwEo-^xS^-^^ 
vividly. But since this distinction is, as we ^ troubles 

logical, we must at once modify it by addintTh!?-^’ psycho- 

pure philosopher or quite unphilosophicd' either a 

^ •-vJJie consistency for 
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*,whicli the pliilosopher strives implies the continual resurgence of 
•incoherence in liis mind, even though at a constantly highcr level ; 
jthc cessation of the process would be the death of thought. 

Starting from tliis psychological criterion, it is possible. to classify 
•men as tliinkcrs according to the emptiness or riclmess of their 
tlioughts. In one of the lowest classes will be put together, those who 
arc usually described as ‘incoherent’ minds, ‘se]f-<ontradictofy’, 
‘impulsive’, ‘cloudy’, frivolous in their ideas and judgments ; in 
.other successively higher classes will be those who succeed in attaining 
coherence in some sphere of dieir thought but not in others and not 
between the different spheres. Among this last class, for example, 
arc to be found so-called specialists who argue well enough in their 
own subject but hke children in others, and even in dieir own subject 
stop at a certain point and can give no account of some of their 
assumptions nor of the relation these bear to the assumptions of other 
.sciences. In fact they are hedged in by incoherence and yet feel no 
stimulus to escape, and as a rule, do not even notice that they are 
imprisoned, but contemptuously ridicule as dreamers diose who with 
.good advice or widi a helping hand would try to liberate them. 

The liighcst class is that of pliilosophers properly so-called who 
feel this stimulus constandy. I should be sorry if the word ‘philo- 
sophers’ should call to my readers’ minds certain figures and faces 
wWch would interrupt dieir reading for laughter, so I will explain 
diat I do not mean professors or writers of philosophy.'jCman may 
be a philosopher without writing philosophy or even knowing the 
meaning of die word^ for he may have practised and be always 
practising the labour of clarifying his mind and getting clear ideas, 
as they are called, about the world and human life. He may be open 
to doubts, which always have the virtue of stimulating thought, and 
by quite unacademic ways may constandy attain as much pliilosophy 
as he needs^JJ: is not .without reason that we sometimes admire the 
‘philosophy’ of very unpretending people, working men or peasants 
such as used to be called ‘bom philosophers’ ; because they think and 
speak wisely and are secure in the possession of the substantial truths.* 

*‘He was a bom philosopher, and a man of few words’, said Franco Sachetti of a 
soldier of fortune. And even.as early as in Paul the Deacon (Hist. Lang. VI, j8) we 
read that the Longobard King Liutprand was Jilteranim quidem ignarns jed pbslosaphh 
atquandu! 
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This is no metaphor but die proper use of die word; it b used 
metaphorically' avhen it is bestowed on writers of dieses and disserta- 
tions and on lecturers who arc void of die philosophic spirit. When a 
philosophic mind attains die depth and intensity which can embwee 
all ot most of the typical problems of the time, we have the phi o- 
sopher in the highest sense or rather a philosophic genius, who sccnis 
so &r removed from odicr men and yet is so near akin to diem. 
gathers up dicir scattered efforts, summarises precisely their obscure 
and anxious questioning, and gives answers which, if most men 
•not at iint understand diem, yet arc gradually reproduced in common 
convictions and decisions and in time affccc die sodal and 
environment. The philosopher by calling is consumed with the 
passion for clear diinking. His case is analogous to that of the poet. 
In the greatest excitement of practical conflict, in his most bitt^ 
sorrows, no sooner docs dicrc arise in his mind from these expen- 
cnees some doubt or contradiction or incoherence, giving nsc to a 
problem, dian he falls into abstraction, is engrossed in thought, m 
remains absorbed till he has found or recovered die logical link wluc 
was missing. Once this is secured, he recovers his self-possession and 
%vith it the strength of mind to hold his own, overcome his sorrows 
-and continue his work. 


•This sketch of the various types and grades of mental coherence 
may be paralleled in the practic^ sphere to shew who are die men 
‘of-character’, as the pluasc goes, or Svidiout character’, meaning 
moral character. Here again we must treat the distinction as not 
■logical but psychological, not one of kind, but of degree, and here 
-agam our criterion must be that of coherence, whicli is as difScult to 
achieve in the moral as in the intellectual sphere. 

The diflcrent degrees of this coherence may be compared to a long 
and arduous march in which some drop out or rest after a little way, 
others after longer or shorter stages, and some, outstripping all the 
others, seem to have reached their journey’s end, though in fact the 
end is n^er reached smee at every turning the road stretches our 
anew. Those who gave up at the first stage arc called ‘men of no 
character’, the majority arc men of litde or too h'tde, and die few or 
. very few remainmg arc ‘men of character’ and therefore objects of 
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our Tcspcct. All men would like to be good, there is some spark of 
goodness even in so-called villains ; and since they want to be good 
they must co-ordinate their actions under some principles of conduct, 
that is, render them coherent, and character consists of this coherence. 
But few men carry out this process to die end. You may see them 
coherent in one sphere and incoherent in another : good husbands and 
&dicrs but bad cidzens, industrious in their trade or profession, but 
careless and dissolute outside it, capable of doing their duty in spite 
of some difficuldes, temptations or dangers, but not in greater or, 
different ones; whereas what distinguishes- duty from expediency is 
that it is unconditional and has no exchange value. Those who arc 
called eminently men of character feel the inter-connection of all 
spheres of action, and that they cannot be truly or smcercly virtuous 
in one unless in all, since all depend on die one principle ofconsdence. 
They feel that he who yields in one point has no security against 
yielding in others, and diat the man who prevaricates with his 
conscience corrupts and rums it, unless his faults bring such shame, 
remorse, and reform as to restore it to greater vigour because it is 
now more experienced and scrupulous. 

Like the philosophical genius, the man of eminent character, a hero 
or a saint, who seems so far above humanity, is in fact intensely 
hu man ; not only bccause, for all his heroism or sanctity he knows he, 
is a sinner and is therefore humble, but also because he works for 
mankind at large. It is he who in the hour of disaster saves die honour, 
of an army or a nation, gives examples which will bear, fruit and 
creates moral standards or institutions which will help other men in- 
die good hfe. It would be inhuman to deny the moral nature of other 
men, the majority, because they are not proof against every duress ; 
the hope of making all men equally constant would be as visionary 
as the alchemists’ dream of transmuting base metal to gold or 
diamonds. True humanity consists in contriving for others the 
conditions in which those who cannot escape their limitations, can 
yet do the work they are fitted for, and in which the weak are not, , 
called upon beyond their powers buf||may be inspired and aided to 
persevere and to reform. Those who _think otherwise are like those 
who would deny the rationality of other men because they have not. 
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if these consistaity of Aristotle or Hcgcl ; aS 

mumcirincr^ t providential instruhicrtts for corn- 

indirect rnn ^ hcncfit of tTUtli Of at least of its 

jnaircct consequences. 

be mutunP^'^ binds of coherence, die philosophical and thciiioral 
com “ n J ■«'= ='■»“« SiSJe ,0 if we refcd on de 

nioral lifh •«. there have been great diinbcrs whose 

weak in nox culpable, and men of strong moral charaaef 

not concerned^ , ’°,“Sbt-.^ut clearly diat is not the point. We are 
■various actionc I • obsen^ation of individuals in dic‘ 

at once that a nT as diat goes, we may allow 

up his life fnr t ■ synthesis a priori in bis moral life, giving 

gism mav hav*. . of experiment against ti)c sdiojastic syiio- 

The same rnnt^^ ™ ^s^pulous administrator of public funds, 
indulecnt savino- distinction is allowed by the often repeated 
moral blame sinf plulosopliical doctrine can be subject to 

ous to moral iudV ^ ^ of thought and not of \s-ill, not obnoxi- 

striedy used tn ’ saying is undeniable, so long as it is 

Sophy only so l^f ^ immum'ty is guaranteed to philo- 

justhem7atle "IT '' ^ ^ truf It is 

supposed How 

as an act of trudi ucyc anytliing so pure or disinterested 

morally disposed,’ or P'^> 

therefore sensitively rettno J ^ ^ moral enthusiasm, and 
sphcreoflifejlfpjjji to every moral demand in every 

die life of the spirit is moraTtv h of the life of die spirit and 

possess or create or as Vim x oan one know what one does not 
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its imperfection: (for none arc perfba) > can only be ouTng to^dic lack 
of moral scnipulousncssr in his tliinking and to his lack of experience 
in human life, including tlic moral experience. On our moral 
responsibility for intcllccmal error I tliink I need not insist ; that, too, 
is’ to be undentood as a doctrine of indulgence. 

We may tlicn assert that, tliough philosophy is not morality, 
pliilosophy is more philosophical, more rich in truth, in proportion' 
as die mind drat thinks it is more profoundly moral. It imght seem 
impossible to convert dais proposidon .and to say that the moral life 
is richer and more purely moral in proportion as die mind that lives 
it is piiilosopliical. But such impossibility is only apparent and arises 
from the false idea of philosophy, which we tried to expose before by 
pointing out diat ^lilosoph'y is nothing but intellectual coherence. '^ 
\H!’his coherence is to be found in men confined to a materially 
restricted sphere of life, men whom the overweening learned call 
ignorant, whereas in all that matters it is not they but the learned who 
are ignorant. Underlying every moral action is a thought, a judg- 
ment, a recognition of die true nature of some given situation, a 
recognition impossible without pliilosophy. As the sphere of a moral 
man’s knowledge wndens, so does the sphere of his moral action, and 
as it grows more profound and coherent so docs the nioraUty of his 
action. 

Strangely enough, people have been tempted to deny the classical 
distinction between theory and practice, between thought and will 
in the interests of the imity of the spirit. But this very distinction is 
the basis for that unity, since each in its way presupposes die other, 
will having diought as its starting point and thought will. That is 
why spirit can be defined neither as thought nor as will nor as a mere 
union of the two, but only as their relationship, which is not static 
but dynamic or ‘dialectical’. Perhaps this same denial -was itself 
directly produced by an inadequate acquaintance with the moral and 
intellectual life and by a superficial -view of die life of the spirit, derived 
from the reading of philosopliical hterature and not bom of direct 
experience and knowledge of the human heart. Such thinking is 
carried on as a skilful systematising and relating of ready-made ideas, 
with no serious attempt to follow Hamann’s advice, and boldly break 
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the icc in which tlicsc ideas arc frozen and find die living wter 
beneath it. So it is possible, continuing the metaphor, while skating 
over die icc, to forget the original motive power of the will and 
actually to believe that we can define the spirit as mere thought. But 
this thought cannot after all be mere diought, but turns out to be 
so will. And so clumsy is dicn the attempted unification that each 
element in it neutralises the other and the result is somcdiing much 
hke blind impulse, brute fact, mere chance, or lust. That is the 
doctrine which contributes to muddy the more turbid currents c f 
contemporary life. 
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SOLILOQUY OF AN OLD 
PHILOSOPHER 


ANYONE WHO tiKE MYSELF Was bom and grew up in the early 
years of tile unity and liberty of Italy must proclaim in every 
company and against all opponents, diat he knows what it is to have 
lived the greater and best part of liis life in a sublime spiritual atmos- 
phere. He ‘knows’, he docs not merely ‘feel’ it; for these words of 
nis are no mere effusion of a nostalgic sentiment for the past, or even 
an imaginative picture of it, but .-m affirmation of the very trutli. And 
35 an affirmation, in the strict sense, it claims to be distinguished from 
that sort of utopia projected into die past, which leads men to think 
that some golden age ever fleeted the time in ‘blissful ignorance’, a 
plirase which is purely nonsensical. At the time of which I speak, as 
m every other, men lived a human, not a superhuman or heavenly 
life, a life marred by cares and grieff, sorrows, solitude, despair, 
sullied by reprehensible deeds. It could not even be called more 
moral or less moral than the life of carh'er or later generations, for 
morality is an inner energy, whose quahty caimot be measured, and 
whose external manifestations, which alone can be measured, are 
mere events, and as such neitlier moral nor immoral. A sophistical 
trick used to discredit the age of liberalism, and invented by the 
vulgar for the vulgar, is to air all the dirty linen of this period, the 
poverty, the blunders, the pride, the scandals, the crimes, of which it 
may liave been guilty, in order to shew that it was politically inferior 
and contemptible ; as if a similar collection of anecdotes could not be 
made, and a similar picture as fliirly painted of any other stage or 
period of history. 
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A liistorical period cannot be truly described or judged by accumu- 
lating scandalous stories, but only by pondering and enquiring 
wlicther it bad a moral ideal governing .and illuminating the minds 
of diosc members of human societies who arc C3p.iblc ofidcak; 
capable of loving something above tlicir own happiness or tliat of 
others on which it depends, tliat of sons, wives, j&icnds ; capable of 
something above the ‘natural’ or ‘sensual’ love (to use an old phrase 
of the Churchmen) for the persons or things with which, for all of 
us, die joy of life’ and self-preservation is interwoven. There arc 
historical periods in which the power of such moral ideals grows 
faint, and almost seems to disappear, and these arc called ages of 
barbarism or decadence ; while other periods arc active and flourish- 
ing and signalise advances in civilisation, and die attainment of richer 
and deeper ideas, widi corresponding progress in practical activity. 

The period to which my dioughts and memories now recur 
rejoiced in the calm assurance of a secure, foil, and fruitful ci^ansion 
of energies, and a noble co-operation of m-an with man. It saw all 
men as possessed of equal rights, widiout slaver)' or despotism, all at 
Imerty to express their thoughts and to further their policies, under 
the free judgment of public opinion, which, in spite of inevitable 
oscillations and mistakes, usually in the end supported truth and 
equity. At this period the development of the human spirit liad 
attained in Italy and Europe a more reflective selfconsdousness, 
CO erence, and harmony than had ever before been reached by that 
ynamic tenden^ to hberty which gives history its positive progress, 
t was an exalted ideal of hberty that now shone forth as the rule and 
idtimate criterion of every effort. Behind this new form 

and continuous influence the more interne 

Christianity, towards a humanity S L'Te"' f Id 

sublime aspirations. The Christia^deal had bepnT 

heaven to earth at the Renaissance; it seemed 
Enhghtenment, which celebrated the cult of abst-!" r k^ 

fact by this very Teason’ worked towards the sam^ ^ 

darkness and promoting hberty. cquahty, and frateSty A^iTnmif 
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irt die time 1 am sneaking of, Cimstianity reconciled to the long, 
painful dcvclopmctirof wliicli it had been tlic seed, arose, oim img 
say, refreshed by its contact with philosophy and history, ic ac 
that, ncT'crtliclcss. the Roman Church grew intolerant of hberauon 
was due to die way in wliicb slic came to mould Christian mm s m 
conformit)’ with her polidc.il ends; but the close bon ictwccn 
dvo was felt, not only by pure liberals, to whose lips re igiotis p tras 
and metaphors so readily sprang, but also by libera o w 
were the deepest thinkers and most generous spirits o icir lu . 
We still have die proof of this bond today, a proof that » 

essentially Christian, when we see diat diose who ate an ^ 
most arc cidicr inflamed by die passion for exto mg an ^ ^ 

distant epochs of pre-Christian historj', such as pagaiiism, . 

profess the most crudely materialist, utilitarian, fratxici c p 

”^CcSldfdic ideal of liberty which floimshcd 

century can and must be deepened, defined ^ wi 

will be the business of the following penods, w S 
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fo argue that tlicrcforc it is essentially invalid and inadequate, and 
that their substitute lias a monopoly of power and permanence. The 
delays and breakdowns in die advance of liberty are in fact evident in 
past and present lu'story, the liistory which goes on mthin us. But 
the reason and justification of this fact is not far to seek, and though 
some through thoughtlessness seem not to see it, or to have forgotten 
it, a little reflection will bring it to their mind. 

The obvious reason is that there can be no h'fe or reahty without 
dificrcnccs and perpetual opposition or composition of forces, 
widiout w'ar and peace, war which brings peace and peace which 
leads again to war. Tliis is the plain trath, accepted by common sense 
no less than by profound philosophy, but contested and denied by all 
Utopians, pessimists and sceptics, ever seeking a good unconditioned 
by evil, a life whose complement is not death ; who, when they are 
unable to find this good in reahty, shudder, or prate about the 
inscrutable mystery of things. Seen in the dialectical conflicts which 
arc the Jaw of history, man’s moral action does not stand alone, an 
abstraction in a world of abstractions, but, always in relation to that 
which is at once its material and its instrument, its enemy and its 
ally, the vital force, whose mosting principle is the prime mover. 

It is this force which continually contributes to the creation not only 
of the earth with its ‘lovely family of beasts and flowers’, its volcanoes 
and earthquakes, but also, by continual conflict, of ever-changing 
conditions of hfe. And most directly it operates in that sphere of 
human life' which is called ‘the world of aflairs’, that is the world of 
business’ and of practical politics, which is alvrays engendering new 
patterns of nations and of states. 

•It is the professed ideal of liberal statesmen, not to extinguish 
economic and political rivalries, as some airy castle-builders might 
desire, and thus dry up the very spring of all activity and advance, 
but so to guide them that they may develop and give room for the 
necessary changes and re-groupings. Hence the internal policy of 
liberal states is to maintain with scrupulous firmness a respect for 
general liberty, and hence also their vigilant precaution that the 
powers of the government should not exceed its legitimate authority. 
'Sj«rilo. ^Enmomia. 
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Hence too tfic anxiety of the leaders in such states, of the ruling 
classes, and of all men of goodv\’iIl, however tlicy may differ in otlicr 
opinions and policies, to preserve international peace and to substinitc 
for physical combat diplomacy', compromise atid treaties. But all 
swell action, whether internal or external, is itself a hind of warfare, 
though as we have said, not fought avith weapons, or at least wth 
different weapons, and, like other warfare, it has its turns of victory 
3nd defeat. 

When tlicsc defeats occur, liberal constitutions and tlic love of 
peace are overcome and destroyed, and for a longer or shorter time, 
m greater or lesser degrees, give place to their opponents, die savage 
'dtal force. Such arc the changes which succeed one another on every 
page of history ; and it is untliinkablc tliac this rhythm of victory and 
defeat should ever cease. The very idea of its cessation, die idea of a 
liberty completely and finally achieved, setded and immutable, of a 
liberty without dangers, or with only diosc fictitious dangers, which 
can always be escaped or checked, is as self-contradictory and empty 
as the idea of an end of the world and of univcrs.al life and being. 
But being cannot be annihilated since not-bcing is widiin its realm. 
Serious thinkers will never take die absurd line of preaching and 
demanding the abolition of war, and the establishment of perpetual 
peace and of static material equality. Nor, when they see unleashed 
the violent wars and revolutions wliich they have vainly tried to 
avert by defending peace and liberty to their utmost, will they 
cherish the equally absurd design of sitting in judgment on these 
mortal struggles and of arbitrating between parties while passions 
arc still highr^trife knows no law but strife ; its only arbiters are the 
actual results in wliich it will issue, and what these arc to be is no 
man’s secret, for no man knows. It is ‘God’s secret’, as the wise 
proverb says. And philosophy agrees with common sense in refusing 
to individuals, each of whom has to fight his own batde in the 
universal warfare, the right to make himself judge and master in 
, matters too high for him. Each must be content to fulfil his individual 
duty, in his own situation and state of life, as the voice of conscience, 
bids him. Who, indeed, however sure he felt of rare intellectual and 
political genius, however sublimely self-confident, would accept at 
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'.God’s hand tlic taskiof deciding human .destiny? Wlio would pre- 
sume to decide, by such criterion as he might vainly seek in liis.own 
jnind, what can only be decided by the outcome ? 

But it is only in souls apt to despair and to lose their way, only in 
.minds apt to confusion, tliat the necessary rhjnhm of histor}', •svim 
.•its recurring horrors of war and its recurrent back-slidings from 
peace and liberty, can inspire the thought tliat liberty can ever vanish 
even from a world wliich desires to be governed by a different law. 
Js liberty, then a by-product, .wlu'cli.dics and is not bom again? Is it 
.not the very' itetivity of man, which is by definition free, and which 
•nobody' lias yet ventured to define as determined?’ It is wnthin the 
realm of possibilities that the liberal period of die nineteenth century, 
wliich men of my generation liave seen, .and to which some of thern 
arc still loyal, splendid in its achievement, proud of the mutual 
.respect of its citizens, svill one day' be compared -with the great penods 
of philosophy and art, the Athens of Pericles, the Italy of the Renais- 
sance, die France of Descartes, Corneille and Racine, the Germany 
of idealism and romance. Such periods open rarely' and quickly close, 
leaving admiration and regret behind them. But though such 
.marvdious seasons of blossoming pass, not for that reason will art 
.and philosophy be banished from the world ; arts and philosophic^ 
-gemus will arise again in men as great as those of old, and, what is 
more, the search for truth and the worship of art svill never feil to 
inspire love and longing in the heart of man, and to shine there with 
all their former splendour. So too liberty' has frUen, and will again, 
on day's of opposition, of indifference and of persecution, but none 
•the less it lives in the hearts of its lovers, it lives and operates in the 
sphere of action, where by right it moves, and which it naturally 
enlarges. Liberty' can setde its account clearly enough with everything 
that n^Iects it or opposes it, for whatever *comes to pass’ and comes 
under its thought and judgment has -passed’ into the conditions ofits 
own activity. The functions of liberty are different in the church 
triumphant and the church mihcant^ but it can never be condemned 
to impotence or death, or at least no man has the power to execute 
the sentence he pronounces. 

^Un essert dv srrrf. 
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I have now.brought badkmy argument, to itsmiain point of moral 
iduty.; ! have shown that duty alonc can be the cnd.ofaJi our, efforts 
■and all our practical activity; I ha%'c showm that moral du^dsmot 
■ subservient to the traffic of die world, or to its violent deliriums, .to 
-its demands or their sads&ction and appeasement. For the world as 
Campanclla wrote with lyric admiration, is a ‘great and perfect 
.animal’ which goes its own w^ay and finds its own means from time 
to time of accomplishing the various stages. 

And now I can conclude my argument by pointing out that i our 
■ duty '.hkcwisc has its own good and its own means. And one of its 
first demands is that we should refute the illusion, wliich these -vital 
■forces suficr or create in dicir activity, when dicy claim moral worth 
and the right to fix our standardS^No doubt, in political and social 
•struggles, banners are hoisted, slogans are shouted, idols of love and' 
hate arc fashioned ; and men inspired or maddened by these symbols 
arc ready to fight and die. J3ut all this is quite di&rcnt from the 
moral ideals or from the ideal of liberty which comprises them. 
Factions fight to keep what tliey have or to gain something for 
themselves and their own party, where one man’s loss is another’s 
gain. But the moral ideal of liberty is a message to universal man as 
man ; it is no incitement to the pursuit of private interests or more or 
less general goods, it is an educative and redeeming revelation to the 
heart. Even when, as sometimes happens, the aims of parties are 
inspired by a moral spirit, that is the moral ideal entering into them 
and beginning this education, converting them and raising them 
above themselves. This can be seen in the word ‘patriot’ which at one 
time expressed the reverent pride, the loftiest feelings, and the noblest 
dreams of all who could claim it. Indeed it symbolised their devotion 
to the cause of humanity, a meaning exactly opposite to that of the 
word ‘nationalist’, which came to be substituted for it, as was 'my 
nation’ for ‘my country’, as though it were a translation, though in 
fact it was the expression of dominating and predatory namres. 

Pohtical ideologies, and slogans bandied against slogans, have no 
doubt their necessary uses, they call to arms, uiute the combatants to 
attack and defence and intoxicate them with the hope or joy of 
victory ; but they leave empty the heart of man in his simple and 
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essential humanity, %vhich only finds itself at home in union '\t'ith the 
umvcrsal. It seems as if there were two histories, and two ways of 
relating history, whicli run closely parallel but never meet, the 
political and the moral. But in truth they arc two aspects dr ‘dia- 
lectical moments’ of the one history, wliich is tlic constant creation 
of life and the perpetual elevation and sublimation of life in its 
dedication to tlic universal, A man whose mind is so religiously 
disposed gladly leaves the care of political history to the politicians 
and soldiers and economists. He fixes his thoughts on moral history 
where is imroUcd die drama wliich also goes on in himself and 
where throughout die centuries he meets his fathers and brothers, 
who loved liberty as he docs, and like him knew how to work and 
suffer for her. 

Jaiuinry,i94^ 
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